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PREFACE 


Idealism is not a fasliionable philosophy in the West to-day. But 
•if the question is asked: Which philosophy in the West has been 
*' the most comprehensive and reached the greatest heights and 
depths of thought, we cannot but point to idealism. Similarly, 
" if it is asked: Which philosophy in the West has offered the best 
possible foundation for a philosophy of life, we cannot but refer 
to idealism. So also in India and Asia in general, the orthodox 
{sm&rUt) Indian thought and Buddhist philosophy became 
idealistic when they reached their highest developments. 
Idealism has been particularly representative of the jife and 
thought of India till now. And whatever be the starting-point, 
idealism can be avoided, it seems to the author, only if we forbear 
to carry our thought to its logical extreme. The present work 
depicts the metaphysical strands of the life and ^ilosopby of 
India and attempts to bring out the full implications of idealistic 
metaphysics, which are brought together in the conclusion. 

A somewhat similar work that has appeared so far is Dr, S, N. 
Dasgupta’s ItidiAis Idtalism. The reader will see easily the 
N,^dillmnce in plan, aim and scope of the two works. The present 
^^work is addressed not only to the orientalist but also to the 
metaphysician. And this difference, it is felt, is sufficient justifica¬ 
tion for the present attempt. Further, it is felt by some that 
•j presentations of Indian thought have been mixed up too often 
with historical and religious material, and the logical development 
. of the systems and the interrelations of their concepts are too 
^ often obscured. This complaint was made to the author by some 
, .•« of his students and friend. The work makes an attempt to meet 
their requirements. 

Professor Radhakrishnan's Idealisi of Life is aimed more 
at giving his own ideas than at presenting those of the ancient 
. and contemporary thinkers. The present work is one of the first 
to include the doctrines of the contemporary thinkers of India, 
.. which are studied with reference to the ages old philosophical 
'** traditions, which are themselves branches of a single tradition, 
call it Upani§adic or spiritual. One curious to know the nature 
. of the philosophical ferment in renascent and independent India 
^ would, it is hoped, also find the book interesting. 


IDEALISTIC THOUGHT OF INDIA 

Vahi&ble assistance has been received in writing this book from 
renowned scholars and thinkers, to whom grateful thanks and 
acknowledgements are due. J^fessor C. A. Campbell of the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow read the first two chapters. Professor M. H- Fisch 
cf the University of Illinois, one of the foremost philosopher- 
scholars of America, not only went through the proofs but alscK 
offered useful suggestions. Their criticisms were very useful. 
Dr. E. J. Thomas of Cambridge, one of the authorities on 
Buddhist philosophy, helped me by going through the chapters 
on Buddhism. Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore University, who is 
a well-known orthodox scholar and writer with profound appre¬ 
ciation of Western thought, went through the chapters on the 
Vedantic systems. Yet the author only is responsible for the plan 
of the work and for the interpretations and ideas expressed and 
developed in it. And the faults of the work also are his own. 

Grateful acknowledgements are due to many others like the 
late Professor J. H. Muirhead, whose sympathies with views other 
than his own are very well known and who encouraged me to 
write thig book, and Professor S. Radhakrishnan for going through 
the manuscript and for giving me similar encouragement. 

The accounts of a few of the contemporary thinkers like 
Mahatma Gandhi. Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Bhagavan Das, and 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan were submitted to them in manuscript. 
They approved of my understanding and presentation of their 
views and a few changes are made according to their suggestions. 

The sections on Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore and were 

published as articles in The VisvabharaH Quarterly, on Dr. 
Bhagavan Das in The Hiniuztan Reliefs, on Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
in The CaiouUa Rrinets, on Nagarjuna's conception of the 5unya 
in 77 k Rh&ra^ya Vidya, on the Buddhist Conception of Dhama 
in The Aunais of the Blumdarkar Oriental Reeearch InsHtuU, on 
the bhedabheda (identity-difference) systems in The New Indian 
Antiquary . on the schools of VijMnabhik^u and ^ Caitanya and 
on the Bhagavadgita in The Vedanta Kesari, and on Sri Aurobindo 
in The Andhra Universify Colleges Magazine. I thank the respective 
editors for permitting me to reproduce the matter with a few 
Editions and alterations in this book. 

I thank the University of Rajputana also for their contribution 
towards the publication. 

December, 1952, 

Ljacob HaU, p. T. R, 

Uiilvertity of niioeie, Urbeoa. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

k 

THE OENBRAL AIM OP THE WORK 

My purpose in writing this book is not merely to expound the 
different systems of thought, but also to formulate and help the 
solution of the problem of idealism. There has been no unanimity 
about the meaning of idealism even in the West. The word some¬ 
how or other has come into use, and very different systems are 
brought under it. Now in India, when attempts are made to 
translate important literature from the West into the Indian 
vernaculars, writers are at a loss to find a word corresponding 
exactly in meaning to the term idealism. But the difficulty is due 
to the fact that the idealistic systems in the West have not 
carried to the end their lines of argument. Problems have been 
suggested to the Indian thinkers in a way difierent from that in 
which they were suggested to the Western. And some problems 
not broached by the former have been fonnulated by the latter, 
and similarly those raised by the latter have not been seen by the 
former. Only when the problems omitted are added and the 
systems made complete, can their deffiiite nature be understood. 
For this purpose, the idealistic systems of the West and of India 
seem to bt complementary to ea<± other. And in the light of each 
other, the genial tendency of both idealistic traditions can be 
best comprehended. 

It very often happens that, in certain countries and at certain 
times, a particular problem is felt to be all-important, and the 
rest are treated as only subsidiary. Certain ideas appear to be 
truisms in certain ages and countries. People rarely question 
them. They are presumed to be facts in the light of which others 
are judged. But in other ages and countries the light of reason is 
directed towards them, and they are scrutinized; while those that 
are questioned elsewhere and at other times recede to the back¬ 
ground and are taken to be established facts. But to understand 
fully the significance of the prevalent ideas of any age, even the 
ideas in the background have to be lighted up by reason. This can 
be done by bringing together both sets of ideas and treating them 
as complementary to each other. Then the real structure of 
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thought in its fullness can be comprehended to an appreciable 
extent. Then can the actual drift of an idea be traced out. And 
the study of Indian idealism has particular value in this con¬ 
nection- In its light, the true nature of idealism is better grasped; 
the problem of idealism and its solution are thrown into greater 
relief. 


II 

NEED FOR THE DSVELOPHENT OF PURE METAPHYSICS 

IN INDIA 

So ^ Indian philosophy as tai^ht in our universities and colleges 
has been applied European metaphysics. Pure metaphysics by 
itself, without an admixture of reli^on, is not much known to 
the Indian. Except in the heterodox systems of Buddhism and 
Jainism, the reverence for authority like the Sndi is too strong. 
Fortunately, due to the elasticity of the Sanskrit language, 
absolutely opposed theories could 1^ based upon the Upani§ads; 
and free and independent thinking was made possible. Yet taking 
Indian philosophy including the heterodox systems as a whole, 
the modem philosophical study began with nafve and superficial 
comparisons. Points similar to these in the Western thought were 
sought after, and our ancient philosophers were complimented on 
having raised them. Metaphysics was treated as if it was a mono¬ 
poly of the West; and, by applying its ideas, scholars attempted 
to estimate the value of Indian philosophy. The natural result 
has been the devaluation of lodlan philosophical ideas. These 
attempts have missed the underlying spirit of Indian thought, 
the value of which was gauged from outside and not from within. 

Indian philosophy, as pure philosophy, may be said to have 
begun its life with the work of Professor i^dhakrishnan. He it is 
who tried successfully, for the first time, to disentangle the 
strands of pure metaphysics from the complex web of Indian 
philosophical writings. And much inspiration for this study has 
been derived from his works. But as more or less an historian of 
Indian philosophy, he did not adopt any single perspective into 
which he could throw all the systems. The work has to be under¬ 
taken by others, though the ground has been broken by him. 
Pure metaphysical ideas in Indian thought have to be thrown 
together into a perspective, their direction studied, and their 
possibilities understood. Indian philosophy has to be turned into 
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metaphysics proper. Then will the strain and seriousness of 
original thinking appear, and Indian thought will develop from 
within. This development means the reaction of the Indian mind 
to contemporary problems. We can understand how the Indian 
mind will react to those problems only when we grasp its true 
^nature. To do the latter, the andent systems have to be rnarshalled 
in the light of the European. Certain developments that have 
already begun, have to be aligned with the old. Then only can 
new developments of any value be undertaken with seriousness. 
The present work, it is hoped, would be of use for such an enter¬ 
prise. 

Occasionally we hear of protests against new developments in 
Indian philosophy. It is maintained that in Indian thought the 
limit of all possible development is reached. In one sense, the 
protest has a justification: thought cannot go beyond the results 
of the Advaita. But the problems solved by the traditional 
Advaita are of a limited scope. It was mainly concerned with man 
and his salvation. The peculiar method with which it attempted 
to solve this problem was not applied to the problems that s^pe 
themselves about the affairs of this world. And if new devek^- 
ments are to take place, they are to take place in this wise. For 
this purpose, the reasoning of the Advaita has to be given a form 
that can be conveniently applied to other spheres. And this 
should be done not only with reference to the Advaita, but also 
with reference to other systems that claim to be comprehensive. 
Then will Indian philosophy appear as pure metaphysics, in the 
light of which sciences that pertain to social life may be developed. 

Ill 

IS THERE NO 1 DEALI 5 H IH IKD 2 A? 

Some may doubt whether there is any idealism in Indian philo¬ 
sophy. We read of a European interpreter contending that Indian 
pk^osophy has no idealism, because its general tendency is to 
disbelieve in God as a personal creator. Even the Western idealists 
would be surprised at such a definition of Idealism, and we may 
pass it over without any comment. Besides, even the Western 
idealists are not unanimous about the meaning of the word 
idealism. If we take any specific definition of idealism as given by 
a Western idealist, we may not find views conesponding to it in 
Indian thoi^t. But then, even in Western philosophy a large 
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number of systems that have been called idealistic will no longer 
be covered by it. It would be futile, therefore, to adopt some ready¬ 
made definition of idealism, and begin the search for corresponding 
views in Indian philosophy. Instead, the general trend of those 
systems that have been called idealisms in European philosophy 
has to be studied: and by examining further possible develop- 
menu, it should be shown which Indian systems possess that 
tendency. The search for exact parallels may well be the task 
of an undergraduate student. But to understand the relations 
between systems from within requires wider study and deeper 
thought, which reveal not mere similarities between ideas but 
that certain systems are possible developments out of certain 
others. By discovering such relationships, we not merely compare 
the two idealistic traditions of the East and the West, but also 
understand the real nature of idealism itself. 

For this purpose, the first two chapters are devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion of the nature of idealism. No single definition of idealism 
is accepted. Many are taken into consideration and examined. 
The salient phases which idealism has assumed in the history of 
European philosophy have been touched upon, in order to describe 
the general direction of its growth. And by pointing out how it is 
possible to develop it further in that particular direction, it has 
been shown how some of the Indian systems fall in line with it. 

The only question that would remain then is why that parti¬ 
cular line of thinking should be called idealism. And the answer 
to it is that the Indian systems treated here are called idealistic, 
because their mode of thinking is in agreement with what is 
called idealism in Western thought. This is ultimately a question 
of terminolc^. And whether one agrees to call such S3^tems 
idealistic or not, one should admit the usefulness of the presen¬ 
tation in a particular perspective of the Indian systems given 
here. 

IV 

THE AIM OF THB CONCLUSION 

This book is therefore not merely meant for the European reader's 
infonnation, but also for the Indian student of philosophy. 
Certain topics had therefore to be discussed which may be felt to 
be too familiar either by the one or the other. For instance, the 
section oo the development of Etiropean idealism may be un¬ 
necessary for the European reader, but very necessary for the 
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Indian in view of the prevalent misunderstanding of idealism in 
India. Further, it helps to show how my own thesis of the identity 
of the Brahman with the Dharma of Buddhism can be developed. 
India is a country that seeks to be a nation; it is necessary there¬ 
fore to know how its mind is constituted. The interest that is 
• taken in Indian philosophy so far is more or less antiquarian; and 
it is being gradually shoved into the museum of antiquities. The 
metaphysical signi^cance of Indian philosophical concepts is very 
little appreciated. The mark of such an appreciation is the use 
made of them in the development of a world philosophy. But we 
have few instances of it. And where there has been such use, it 
has been more often than not a wrong use. Foreign interpretation 
of Indian philosophy has been closely connected with missionary 
activity; so the religious side of it is more familiar to the Western 
thinkers than the purely philosophical. The interpretation of 
Indian philosophy has been so far the reaction of the European 
mind to it. The Indian mind has practically been silent sU the 
while. Only of late has it begun to stir with life, and to express its 
own reactions to the West. But this expression should ti^e on a 
more serious and systematic form. 

The metaphysical bent of the Indian mind has therefore to be 
exactly known. This book is an attempt to describe it. It is written 
not merely to remove the misconceptions about Indian philosophy, 
but also to contribute to the world’s idealistic thought in gener^ 
and to that of India’s in particular. The author is therefore not 
satisfied with a mere presentation or exposition of systems, but 
gives an estimate of them in the Conclusion, In which he brings 
together the results of bis discussion. The Conclusion therefore 
contains an unavoidable repetition of these results, which are not 
all familiar to Western philosophy, They may be implied by it or 
involved in Its concepts, The author’s wish is to make them 
explicit. 

V 

INCLUSION OF CONTEMPORARY THINKERS 

This is the first work in which contemporary thinkers of India are 
discussed and criticiacd together. The author’s task bas been to 
gauge how Indian thought bas been progressing, how the influence 
of Western thought on minds steeped with their own traditional 
ideas is affecting it, and what turns it is taking; so that we may 
judge what possible developments it may have. 
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The author has thought it proper to include idealistic elements 
from Islamic philosophy as well. Islam has tamed idealist only 
after coming into contact with Aryan thought. Its idealism 
seems to be contained only in its Suh doctrines. Though Sufism 
is old enough, the author has devoted a section to it only in the 
chapter on contemporary idealism. For Sufism is of foreign origin '' 
and entered India comparatively late. In India it has begun to 
exercise much influence on Indian Muslims and to a certain 
extent on the Hindu masses. The insertion of a section on it in a 
chapter on contemporary idealism therefore seemed appropriate. 

Kothing of importance attaches to the order in which contem> 
porary philosophers have been discussed. The order simply 
follows the order in which they have been studied by the author, 
The first chapter on contemporary idealism includes all those 
philosophers who are most known to the world. It begins with a 
discussion of the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi, because he is at least 
one of the greatest men of the world who try to put their ideas 
into immediate practice; and ends with the philosophy of Pro¬ 
fessor Radhakiishnan, because he is the greatest academical 
philosopher of modem India. About the others, the order is only 
a matter of convenience. 

VI 

USE OT PHILOSOPaiCAL CRITICISM 

As the main interest of the work is the development of Indian 
thought, ancient systems also are treated, because the trend of 
the present-day philosophical thinking can be well grasped only 
if its connections with the ancient are understood. It may probably 
be said that, as contemporary thought has been influenced by 
Western thought as well, the treatment of Western idealism too 
will not be out of place. In fact, two chapters are devoted to a 
treatment of the general nature of idealism as it is understood in 
the West. However, so far as the development of Indian philo¬ 
sophy is concerned. Western thought can only be a tributary 
that adds some momentum to the progress of the Indian. The 
latter by itself has been rich. But due to reasons mainly political, 
it was neglected and became stagnant. Contact with the West 
has given it new impetus. It has begun to move, and its movement 
has to be studied. 

Such study naturally involves a criticism of contemporary 
thinkers. Criticism does not mean any disrespect to the pbilo- 
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sophers critidaed. No philosophical writer can be expected to 
approach another with a blank mind. One's understanding of 
another is always a reaction, however sympathetic it may be, 
And sometimes the innermost depths of a philosopher's thought 
cannot be brought to light without consistent critidsm. Hence, 
• all contemporary philosophers, particularly the academical, have 
been critically examined. Only criticism enables us to see the gaps 
in argument, and can pave the way for further syntheses. And 
the criticism has been made for the author's own use. Respect for 
a philosopher does not always mean blind acceptance of his views. 

Sometimes criticism is confused with condunnation. But there 
are criticisms and criticisms. There is criticism for the sake of 
criticism, which is sUly and worthless. It may be excused if made 
by an undergraduate student, and that too within certain limits. 
It is not done in order to understand what the author says, but 
in order to refute whatever he says. Such criticism is puerile, if 
not malicious. In either case, it is meaningless, unless it is to 
damn a person. But there is criticism that la constructive, that 
attempts to clear up what the author says; and where there is 
' disagreement, it tries to suggest a new solution. This criticism 
does not condemn a man, but brings to light whatever is of value 
in him. And generally the more a philosopher is studied, the more 
must he have been criticized; but the more he is studied, the more 
must he have been valued. 

VII 

TREATMENT OP TRB ANCIENT SYSTEMS 

Of the chapters devoted to the ancient systems, the Advaita gets 
one for itself, because of its peculiar development. Philosophic^y, 
it has more associations with Buddhism, which depended mainly 
on reason, than the other Vedintic systems have. Some of the 
latter have been content with being simple monotheisms. In 
the Advaita, the relation between its final results on the one 
hand and the problems of truth, illusion, etc., on the other, are 
more closely and systematically established than in the others. 
The attempts of some of the other systems to establish them are 
imitations of it. Therefore, it is possible to disentangle better the 
metaphysical elements of its aigxunent and present them in 
dearer light. Some of the other VedSntic systems, like those of 
Vallabha, Vijfianabhik^u, etc., are not developed fully. 

Of the two chapters on Buddhism, the first is devoted to 
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traclfig out the growth of the ideas of the Mahli3^Lna Buddhism in 
the Hlnayana schools. It is not easy to say how many Mahiyana 
schools there were in India. In China and Japan, a separate school 
has sprung up almost for each Mahiyana work. Whether each of 
these schools is a continuation of a conesponding school in India 
it is difficult to decide. But the differences between these schools ^ 
are not very great. They are only differences of emphasis. So the 
author thought it advisable to present the ideas of some of the 
important works separately, devoting to each a separate section. 

Buddhism is a gradual growth, and is a good example to illus¬ 
trate the change of realism into idealism. But a similar treatment 
is not possible of the Vedintic systems. Realistic systems like the 
Nyaya and the Vaiie^ika are not called Vedintic, though they 
too daim the Upanisa^ as their authority. And they are not the 
forerunners of the Vedintic idealisms. Logically we may trace 
some such relation; but chronolcgically there is none. 

The real foundation of the Ve&ntic systems is not the schoob 
of Nj^ya and Vailesika, but the Upaniiads. Yet the Upani§ads 
do not contain any single system of philosophy. They are the 
basis of all the Vedintic systems. Hence only a brief sketch of all 
the idealistic ideas contained in the Upani$ads is given as one of the 
sections of the first chapter on Vedintic idealism. The Bhagavad- 
gitd Is often quoted by Sankara, Rlminuja, etc. But unlike the 
Upaniiads. it is of a late origin, and constitutes a single work. 

It has therefore been found possible to attempt a somewhat 
systematic presentation of its ideas. Yet this is a diificult contro¬ 
versial task; for the advdtin, the viiiitldvaitin, the dvaitidvaitin, 
and the dvaitin, all daim it as supporting their views. For this 
reason, an attempt is made to collect its ideas together without 
any bias, and see what kind of system they form. The author's 
fe^ng is that they agree most with the philosophy of ^vago* 
svimi, that is, with the school of Caitauya—a feeling that rendeis 
support to tbe view that the Bhagavadgfid is a work of the Bhaga- 
vatas, a Vai$;?ava sect. Because of its popularity, even the 
advocates of the other schools wrote commentaries on it, and 
attempted to demonstrate that it supported their own views. 

Brid reference is made also to schools like that of Madhva, 
because, though dualistic or pluralistic, as monotheisms at least, 
they have an idealistic strain. But no reference is made to Jainism 
as it is far removed from all idealism. The SlAkhya practically is 
omitted, because it makes no effort to unify the concepts of 
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Prakrti and Puru§a, According to the SaAkhya. Prakjii or insen¬ 
tient matter and Puru§a or self are two independent entities, and 
creation is due to their contact. But it is not explained why and 
how they come into contact. Vi)filnahhilc|u, commenting on the 
BrahmasHtras from the side of the Saflkhya, had to accept a 
• personal God who was to effect the required contact. And by this 
acceptance, he deliberately differed from the Sihkhya, and even 
treated Puni$a and Prakrti as together constituting the iakii or 
energy of God. The Yoga system, in spite of its personal God, 
rarely brings into unity the three ideas of God, soul and matter. 
For this reason, it too has been left out. 

VIII 

VALUE OP PHILOSOPHY AS A CULTURAL ACHIBVEMEHT 

Of late in India there has been a lot of talk about the uselessness 
of philosophy. It is said that the Indian mind has become passive 
because of too much philosophy. Now, one cannot say that the 
German nation is passive; but it has produced some of the greatest 
philosophers, and the output of philosophical literature in that 
country is one of the largest. Of late, some of the most revolu¬ 
tionary ideas originated from the Germans. Whether we accept 
them or not, we have to give them the credit due to the kind of 
work they have done. German philosophers like Hegel and 
Nietzsche were blamed for the last war. The ideas they dissemi¬ 
nated became motive forces, and stirred the German nation into 
feverish activity. If philosophy is at the root of action in Germany, 
why should it 1 ^ the cause of passivity in India } 

It is not philosophy or metaphysics as such that is to blame, 
but the kind of philosophy or metaphysics. There is a philosophy 
that preaches action and another that preaches inaction. The 
differentiation between action and inaction is not new to India: it 
is discussed at length in the BhagavadgUd. The reader will see 
that many of the contemporary philosophers have seen the 
difference and emphasized the need for a change of tone. Philo¬ 
sophy may supply more, but it must at least give us a plan for 
action. It is a superstructure reared on a plan of life, thought out 
in a certain age according to its requirements. It provides a basis 
for that plan by connecting it with the nature of reality, and 
thereby infuses confidence in the individual who wants to adopt 
that plan. If this conception of philosophy is true, then Mahatma 
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Gandhi is one of the greatest philosophers of India. The great stir 
of political life and the recent ferment of ideas are really iiis work. 
One has only to glance through the pages of Vewrtg India to see 
how many pages have been devoted to a discussion of philcv 
sophical and religious questions. Tilak, who is much more a man 
of action than Gandhi, is a philosopher in his own way. Devoid *' 
of their ^lilosophy, their teachings would have appealed only to 
a few. Had a man without philosophy started the present political 
movement, it would have been dead in its very inception. It 
could hardly have spread. It would have been limited to a few 
directly connected with the political mechanism of the country. 
The complaint, therefore, should be, not against all philosophy, 
but against a particular kind of philosophy. 

Really, there can be no conscious life without ideas. Sometimes 
ideas follow life: sometimes they lead it. It may be that now and 
then life rnay succumb under their burden. But such ideas must 
always be false. When thought becomes weak, it cannot carry its 
ideas, and gets confused. As it is the searchlight of life, life is 
misguided by weak thou^t and destroyed. The strength of 
thought lies in the vigour of life. Where life does not lose its 
adventurousness, thought advances with it, and the condict of 
ideas is solved and inactivity put an end to. Life apart from 
thought is blind movement, and thought apart from life is a light 
that reveals nothing. The successes of unplazmed life are lost as 
easily as they are won. Such successes are not life's achievements 
but its accidents. It can have no reason Mr cl aimin g them as its own. 

Rational living is impossible without philosophy. It is the gift 
of a very few to formulate thdr own philosophy. To the majority 
of mankind, their plan of life must be supplied ready-made. That 
is, a ready-made philosophy guides them. Ideas therefore have to 
be spread that suit the time and help life. And they cannot be 
isolated but connected. They form a system; and when the system 
is made rigorous, they become philosophy. The ideology of every 
age has a philosophy involved in it; and no age or country can be 
without a philosophy of its own. 

But the question now is, which philosophy suits our country at 
this time ? A si^estion has been made that the Vai^^ika system 
must ROW be popularized, because it is more materialistic the 
Vedantic systems, But it should be noted that no ancient philo¬ 
sophy as such will suit our present needs. First, it should be noted 
that to accept a particular system of philosophy because it meets 
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certain social needs is to subject philosopliy to an external stan¬ 
dard and to deprive it oi its autonomy. Further, philosophy, like 
everything else that belongs to life, is a growth. Just as the 
garments of childhood do not suit youth, the Vai^$ika or any 
other ancient system as such will hardly suit us now. Elements 
^may be borrowed from many; but they have to be assimilated, 
and our life has to arrange them according to its osvn needs. In 
fact, our contemporary thinkers have begun doing just this. 
They are sensitive to the shortcomings of our andent philosophy, 
and are trying to make them up. Materialism is not necessary in 
order to preach against inaction. The reader will see how some of 
the contemporary thinkers are reconciling with idealism the neces¬ 
sity of the conquest of matter and not escape from it. Idealism 
has come to stay as the highest achievement of the world's 
thought. And any change in our ideas must be a change within it, 
and not in opposition to it. Concerning this point, most oi the 
contemporary philosophers in India are adopting the right atti¬ 
tude. None can better glorify desire than Iqbal. And the conquest 
of matter preached by him and Aurobindo Ghose will surprise 
those who hold the complaisant notion that Indian philosoj^ers 
preach other-worldliness and escape from materia] values. And 
yet both Iqbal and Aurobindo are idealists. 

It is a general rule, therefore, that philosophy is a guide to life. 
The lives of only a few can guide philosophical thinking. They are 
those who are in constant touch with the innermost depths cf life, 
who intuitively feel what is wanting in the ideas that have been 
so long directing men's actions. To do this is not given to the 
ordinary run of mankind. Those to whom it is given are the teal 
leaders of men. Not that every academical philosopher is such a 
leader. It is to the systems of these academical philosophers that 
Hegel's assertion that philosophy, like Minerva's owl, starts on its 
flight when the evening shades of twUight have begun to fall, 
applies. It is the duty of philosophers to take stock oi the ideas 
disseminated by the true leaders, systematize them, and give 
them a definite shape. The kind of work they do has its own 
value. It not only gives a definite foim to those ideas, but also 
evaluates them. They are understood best through such work. 
Those ideas cover the whole of life as experienced at a time, So 
the philosophy of any time comprehends the whole of experience. 
It is not limited merely to the solution of the problem of the 
relation between God and man. A philosophy oi this type b an 
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eternal need, limes change, and with them the importance of life’s 
prohkms shifts. Philosophy therefore must be continually moving. 

It must guide life and be guided by it. 

For having such a philosophy, Indian thought has to be so 
reconstructed as to be appUcahle to the problems of life. The 
systems and their ideas have to be arranged in such a way as to • 
enable us to use the prindples that run through them. These 
principles have to be made easily available for appUcation to those 
problems of life to which they were not applied by our ancient 
philosophers. We shall then have comprehensive philosophical 
syntheses and developments of sciences in all spheres of social life. 
Then there would be no occasion for complaint against philosophy. 

So far about the social side of philosophy. But as dealing with 
all aspects of our experience, it covers those phases also which 
are beyond the sodal. Religion, for instance, is not merely a 
social phenomenon, though there is a social side to it. So far as it 
is institutionalized, it has social importance. But institutionalized 
religion is only its external aspect. In its deeper aspect, it is a 
phase of the individual's experience, often incommunicable, not 
depending merely on prophets or saviours. The institutions left by 
them, or founded by their disciples, are its non-essentials. And 
this deeper individual aspect of rel^n also is studied by philo¬ 
sophy. Thus philosophy of religion studies both aspects. Our 
ancient philosophers devoted themselves more to the study of the 
individual side of religion than to that of the social. 

Not only in religion but also in all other branches of experience, 
this distiocUou between the individual and the sodal asp^s is to 
be found. We find it in moral, poUtical, and economic life. Our 
ancient philosophers have said Uttle or nothing on politics or 
economics; and their morality is individualistic, because they 
laid their main emphasis on the deeper aspect of religion, and 
treated morality as its hand-maid. The tone and temper of their 
teaching may not be much liked by contemporary men, whose 
interest is more in the sodal, political and economic uplift of the 
country. But by discouraging philosophy one would be encour¬ 
aging thou^tlessness. We should demand of philosophy what it 
has so far not supplied us. To dismiss it altogether would be to lead 
a blind life. We should ask rather that philosophy should dood 
the whole of our experience with its light. We should say that if 
it wants the encouragement of society, it should think of the social 
problems and be useful to sodety. Sodety, of course, cannot do 
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without philosophy; but it will appreciate only such philosophy 
as has some bearings on its life, and ignore that whi^ is detri¬ 
mental or indifterent to it. 

IX 

CRITICISM AS THE PATH OP PHILOSOPHICAL PROGRESS 

*The present philosophical stagnation in India is due not only to 
the kind of philosophy taught and the discouragement given to it, 
but also to lack of fair and honest criticism. In philosophy criticism 
is the way of progress. U brings thought to bear on life, and life 
to bear on thought; and as life is a continual movement, philosophy 
would then be always on the march. So far, Indian philosophers 
are paying more attention to the interpretations of Indian systems 
than to devebpments out of them. And whenever a philosopher is 
criticised, he is criticised for interpreting a system or concept one 
way or another. The appreciation of the underlying philosophical 
ideas by themselves, apart from the question whether they are 
actually held by this or that teacher, is not attempted. And so 
philosophical progress has been slow. The interest appears anti- 
quarian, and not philosophical in the strict sense. We seem to 
have no philosophy separate from ancient Indian history and 
culture. The impression is created that there can be no pure 
philosophy in India except the European. 

And besides, some of the interpretations too are uninteresting, 
If Bergson formulated the idea of creative evolution, somebody 
here would rise and say that, in some ancient system, the idea has 
already been advocated. If General Smuts propounds the theory 
of Holism, someone here would inteipret some system as that 
too. These attempts are not absolutely valueless. But they become 
uninteresting after a point. They gexierally miss the peculiar 
quality of Indian thought, which can be grasped only when 
presented as an internal development. If we want to infuse fresh 
life into Indian thought, it should be presented as a particular 
method, so that we may catch it and develop it further. Then 
shall we have pure philosophy; and philosophical criticism, 
besides mere criticism of interpretations, will commence. 

X 

TRADITION AND PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

To a certain extent this procedure involves a break with tradition. 
But the break will not be complete, for the philosophical principles 
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of our ancient systems will be earned on. Only, we shall not 
show so much dependence on the SruH or any other such text as 
our ancient philosophers did. We need not show any disrespect to 
those books, but our dependence on them will be less. Respect for 
tradition may be respect for a text, person, or thought. Of the 
three, respect for thought must certainly have the greatest value.'" 
What is of importance in a text is not the paper of which it is 
made, the ink with which it is written, or the words which are 
written, but the ideas that are expressed. Similarly, it is not the 
physical body of the teacher or the language he uses that is of 
chief importance, but the thoughts he wants to convey. When we 
get them out, all else is secondary. It is the study and examination 
of these thoughts that make for progress. Respect for tradition 
may be cultivated only so as it does not become an impedi¬ 
ment to progress. 

Sut in one important sense this is a strengthening of tradition 
rather than its weakening. The principles of our traditional 
thought, now that they are made available in their pure form, 
can be applied to other spheres of our experience to which they 
have not hitherto been applied. This means a thoroughness in the 
establishment of our tradition rather than a break with it. This 
procedure organises better our outlook, makes it more dednite, 
and makes us feel our individuality more intensely. With such a 
philosophical support, we shall feel the presence of reality in 
every phase of our experience, and shall carry on our lives with 
confidence bom of conviction. We shall not feel that our experi¬ 
ences are opposed to reality and are leading us away towards 
non-existence and ruin. 

XI 

NATURE OF PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

A new synthesis in philosophy does not mean always the invention 
of a new argument or new result. There may be a few of the 
belief that originality in philosophy lies in the discovery of new 
arguments, and some of the belief that it lies in reaching astound- 
ingly new results. But it is not so. Many in India have little 
respect for new arguments. The underta^g to discover them 
may be dishonest, if not childish. What the philosopher has to do 
is to trace out certain generalities in the intricate web of experi¬ 
ence. Much depends on the way he marshals our experiences, on 
the point with which he starts, and the way he proceeds. Thereby 
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he may see some new significance in our experience, not noticed 
by others. Novelty, therefore, does not mean that the philosopher 
will not be an advaitin, a dvaitin, etc., but some new one. This 
misconception about originality in philosophy, prevalent among 
some in India, has to be cleared. Originality lies in the discovery 
♦ of a new method of approach to our problems, and also in the 
application of some old methods or principles to some new prob¬ 
lems. There is Urge scope for the latter kind of work in India, 
because our ancient philosophers left out such work, which my 
be done now, For this purpose, the underlying principles of our 
philosophy should be definitely grasped. The direction of our 
ancient thought should be carefully noted. 

We get what we call moral philosophy, social philosophy, etc., 
when the metaphysical principle is reflected in our moral and 
social experience. The ancient use of the idea of God may or may 
not be retained, But the method of argument should be trans¬ 
ferred. The use of the same method for interpreting all phases of 
our experience gives the latter a unity, and we shall have a 
philosophy comprehending the whole of it, 

XTI 

A PBATURB OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

Indian phibsophy is neither socialistic nor individualistic. Even 
as reUgicn, it did not identify itself either with the capitalist or 
the labourer. The Indian philosopher of ancient days had no 
vested interests. He belonged to that privileged class which 
possessed no property and was satisfied with the bare necessities 
of life. He had little contact with society, It was probably for this 
reason that he did not give a social or p>olitical philosophy, 
However, with his philosophy both the prince and the servant 
were satisfied. But times have changed; and such philosophers 
are very hard to find. The modem philosopher is forcibly dragged 
into the current of social Ufe, in which politics and economics are 
playing more and more important roles. He can hardly remain a 
passive spectator of it now, His reflections therefore should not 
merely be confined to the relation between God and man, but 
cover that between man and society as well. It is not necessary 
that he should be a socialist or an imperialist. He may frame his 
own theory in the light of his traditions and modem eyflmpW It 
should not be forgotten that Indian philosophy developed, so far 
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a$ this point is concerned, in an atmosphere different from that 
of the West. If a philosopher in future is a socialist or an imperial- 
let, it is not because Indian philosophy favours this or that 
theory, but because he chooses it of his own accord. 

XIII 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS: NEED FOR HARD FACT 

In the Andhra province of India, there is a behef current that, 
unless a t&rkika or logician becomes a Vet^ntin, he will turn mad. 
For a long time the author wondered what the significance of 
that belief ccuid be, and took it to be a superstition and prejudice 
against the study of N3^ya, with which pure logic was more 
closely associated than with the Vedanta. But after further study 
of, and reflectioa upon, the philosophical systems with their logics, 
the feeling dawned upon him that it was not impossible to argue 
endlessly and defend every philosophical position if we depended 
merely on logic. It is possible for the disputants to disagree even 
about logic, for every system of philosophy has its own logic. 
Every logic has its metaphysical presuppositions, the elaboration 
of which is its philosophy. Logic and metaphysics presuppose 
each other. But then, if every logic has its own metaphysics and 
every metaphysics has its own logic, is the truth which the philo¬ 
sophers try to give us different for each ? The bewildering variety 
of philosophical systems takes away the ground from under our 
feet. If the fact is one, how can there be many truths? A mere 
logician, therefore, unable to find a hard fact on which to stand, 
doubts everything, feels that anything can be logically defended, 
and, in the despair that naturally follows such an attitude, may 
turn mad. The aim o! the Vedanta is the direct presentation of 
reality, of a hard fact the truth of which cannot be disputed. 

Even in European philosophy the number of systems is con¬ 
fusing. What one system regard as a brute fact another rejects 
as a construction. There seems to be no unanimity about the 
basis of philosophical constructions. Self is regarded as hard fact 
by some, matter by others. Some say that the basic fact is history, 
and this history is identified with mind itself; so that, though the 
word has gained in meaning, its use has become uncommon. 
PhiJosophi(^ thinking appeals as if it accomplished only one 
thing, namely, the removal of bias in favour of anything as an 
established fact. Nothing for it seems to be axiomatic. The truth 
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of even tlie idea of coherence has been called in question by some. 
Every determinate conception has been doubted, If it is upheld 
by some, it has been rejected by others; so much so that, in 
India, Sankara, for similar reasons, questioned the validity of 
^ iafka or argument itself. We have Buddhistic and Vedintic 
•systems, the upholders of each of which quarrel with the rest. But 
is there nothing common to all? Is there no reality which is the 
same for all? Whatever be their starting-points, however they 
may differ in their method, both the Buddhistic and the Ved&ntic 
traditions agree in saying that reality is a That and not a What, 
it is beyond all determinations and so indescribable. As it is a 
That and not a What, no dispute is possible over it, For over 
which What are we to dispute? Reality i$ not a What, and there 
is no occasion for dispute over it. Old gods have vanished at the 
touch of wary philosophy. But philosophy must have failed in its 
duty if, in place of false gods, it has not substituted the true one. 
What seem facts vanish at its sight. But without some fact to 
stand on, we land in despair. The Indian idealistic systems furnish 
an example of how the factuaJity of an ultimate realty which can 
never be doubted can he established, The reader will notice, in 
spite of numerous differences of view, all these systems are 
directed towards the same point like radii towards the centre. 

XIV 

FINAL RESULT OF INDIAN IDEALISTIC THOUGHT 

To anticipate the result reached by Indian idealistic thought, it 
is the final and absolute identity of the universal and the parti¬ 
cular, law and thing, norm and existence, reality and value, and 
the ideal and the actual. This has been reached in slightly different 
wa3^ by the different systems; and some of them, if they have not 
actually reached such a result, have tended towards it, It is not 
merely the result that is interesting, but also the methods by 
which the different systems reached it or tended to reach it. 
Dharma* is the central conception of Indian idealism, and any 
philosophy that maJees it or tends to make it its central con¬ 
ception is idealistic. 

• Seo ch. vi, SectioD XVTI for t discQC^m of tbo snsaniog of Dhftms. 
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IDEALISM AS A THEORY 
• OF REALITY 

I 

DIFFICULTY ABOUT THE MEANIHO OP THE WORD IDEALISM 

The nature of idealism even in European thought i$ so indefinite 
that we can hardly get a fixed notion of it from the writings of 
the idealists themselves. It is generally thought to be opposed to 
realUm, but is often put as an antithesis to naturalism and some¬ 
times to actualism. Again, the empirical tendency is often regarded 
as antagonistic to idealism, but the latter crept into empirical 
philosophy as well, so that the tendency opposed to empiricism is 
designated rationalism and not idealism. Idealism thus seems to be 
positively related to both empiricism and rationalism; and it is 
interesting to note that empiricism, which started with the 
presupposition that the objects experienced are real and are 
there, ^ comes to the conclusion that they are not real but are 
our ideas.* But when cornered again, empiricism treats these 
ideas not as ours but as God’s ;3 and thus the objects regain their 
reality for us. This passing and repassing of idealism and realism 
into each other do not allow us to treat them as fixed theories 
with clear demarcations. Consequently, it seems that, for a 
philosophy which Is comprehensive, to be called either realism or 
idealism is in principle precluded, if the antagonism between the 
two is to be retained. Sometimes, a scientist would call any 
speculation that leads him a little beyond where he is prepared to 
go idealism; so that any attempt at metaphysics is dubbed 
idealism. In the history of European philosophy, idealism assumed 
various forms which often appear to be conflicting and contra¬ 
dictory; and therefore ii one of them is called idealism, the 
rest may have to be treated as opposed to idealism. In COD' 
temporary philosophy, idealism claims as its followers quite 
rival philosophers. In view of these difficulties, some like Professor 

* Cp. 6&CCD. * Cp. th« subjective idsulicm o! Berkeley. 

> Cp. the thdoiogicei ideaUica oS Berkeley. 
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John Mackenzie declare that idealism is rather a tendency than a 
fixed theory. 

II 

DEFINITIONS OF IDEALISU 

But whether a tendency or a theory, can we define it? In the 
current edition of the Encyclopaedia Biitannica, Professor J. H. 
Muirhead writes that idealism is *'a term generally used for the 
attitude of mind which is prone to represent things in an imag:ina> 
tive light and to lay emphasis exclusively or primarily on abstract 
perfection. . . . With this meaning the philosophical use of the 
tem has nothing in common." "Idealism as a philosophical doc¬ 
trine conceives of knowledge as a process or experience in which 
the factors of subject and object stand in relation of entire inter¬ 
dependence on each other as waip and woof." According to this 
definition, neither the subject nor the object is real by itself; 
either is real only in relation to the other. But this definition is 
rather the definition of what idealism ought to be according to 
Professor Muirhead. It docs not cover idealism of the Platonic 
type, or subjective idealism or rnentalism. 

In the Encyclopaedia of Reli^on and Ethics. E. Troeltsch 
writes; "Idealism is a teim of varied application. As ‘personal 
idealism' it may denote a view of human life in which all utUi' 
tarian and eudaemonistic considerations axe subordinated to duty 
and to objective ideals of culture and in which the mind asserts 
its superiority in the face of all determinism and materialism." 
"Again, the term may be applied generally to philosophical and 
religious systems, to views of the universe and poetic creations, in 
which the world is represented as being dominated by spiritual 
ends of a moral, religious, and aesthetic character." "But these 
rather general applications of the word have no place in scientific 
tenninology.” Finally, he gives his view that idealism “denotes 
the metaphysical theory which, as regards the primary and most 
certain datum of experience, takes its stand upon consciousness 
and its contents." Here the definition is given not in terms of the 
inseparable relation between subject and object, but more or less 
in terms of the subject alone. In Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, it is written: "In metaphysics: any theory which 
maintains the universe to be throughout the work and embodi¬ 
ment of reason and mind. In epistemology, the view which 
holds, in opposition to Realism... that the realty of the external 
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world is its perceptibility.” The division here into metaphysical 
and epistemological definitions is not final. There is a way, as will 
be shown later, from epistemology to metaphysics, if not again 
back to epistemology from metaphyacs. So far as the meta¬ 
physical definition goes, reality for idealism is identical wii\ 
fl^on, which is an aspect of mind, though it be the Supreme 
Mind and not the finite witli its imperfect reason, The epistemo¬ 
logical definition, unlike that of Professor Muirbead's, is given in 
terms of pure subjectivism. Again, in Caldenvood's Vocabulary of 
Philosophy, we read that idealism "is a theory of 'external exis¬ 
tence' of the Universe as a whole. The former (idealism) makes 
our knowledge of the external indirect by restricting our knowledge 
to ideas. Realism is the term for all the theories of external per¬ 
ception which maintain immediate knowledge of the external. 
Idealism treats the so-called 'external’ as the objectifying of tlie 
subjective conditions. In its more extended application, idealism 
is a unifying of reality; a representation of the totality of being as 
explained under a single conception, or according to an ideal 
scheme.” That is, in epistemology idealism, as opposed to realism, 
proceeds with the presumption that we directly know only our 
ideas, and that the existence of the external objects is simply 
constructed. But metaphysically, it is what views the world as a 
totality or whole, and explains it in terms of a single principle or 
concept or according to a preconceived scheme. That is, the prin¬ 
ciple of its explanation is what is not obtained from experience 
itself but is a priori, and experience is explained in its terms. But 
one apparent defect of this definition is that, in its extended 
application. It may cover what Is generally called materialism 
even. 

We may now consider the definitions given by some philosophers 
in their works. Professor N. K, Smith writes: "The meanings 
attached to the term 'idealism' are so numerous and so conflicting 
that 1 have found it convenient to use it in a very wide sense, as 
covering ail those philosophies which agree in maintaining that 
spiritual values have a determining voice in the ordering of the 
universe.”^ But referring to this definition. Dr. Ewing observes: 
"But if we were to use it thus now, its denotation would be far wider 
than is usually the case, for we should have to describe all believers 
of God as idealists."* He adds that all philosophers who call 

• Pr9l4£o*H<ita to an IdoaHtfie Thtoty of Knoodtd^a. p. s. 

* IdooMw: A Critioal SMrvty, p, 5. 
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themselves idealists, "have in common the view that there can be 
no physical objects existing apart from some experience, and this 
might perhaps be taken as the definition of idealism, provided we 
regard thinking as a part of experience and do not imply by 
'experience' passivity, and provided we include under experience 
not only human experience but the so-called 'Absolute Experr- 
ence’ or the experience of a God such as Berkeley postulates.’'* 
Recognizing that this definition of idealism is narrow, for it is 
almost the same as that of Professor Muirhead, he remarks: "To 
frame a formula which would include all the shades of opinion 
that have, more often than not, been described as idealist and 
exclude all those that have been, more often than not, described 
as realist is almost and quite beyond human capacity."* Professor 
Cunningham writes: "The question: What is idealism? has been 
frequently asked, but a satisfactory answer is not readily to be 
had . , . idealism shows itself to be a very complicated doctrine. 
To provide a general formula which applies to all the types... is 
not easy, but it is apparently not impossible; and I wish briefly 
to indicate what such a formula seems to me to be. "3 "To the 
question: What is idealism? our answer, then, would seem to be: 
Idealism is that philosophical doctrine which imdertakes to show 
that, in order to think matter or the spatiCKtemporal order of 
events in its ultimate nature, we are logically compelled to think 
mind or spirit along with it as in some sense foundational to it."4 
this is Professor Muirhead's definition given in different words. 
Professor Hocking defines idealism as '‘the philosophy which 
holds that reality is of the nature of mind. "5 Professor Patrick 
says: "Idealism, too, is changing its character and losing its 
harsher aspects. Its subjectivistic forms are harder and harder to 
maintain. Many now call themselves idealists who claim that 
the world is neither dependent on mind, nor the product of mind, 
nor the manifestation of the absolute, nor made of mind-stuif. It 
is suihedent to say that spiritual values are the significant things, 
that is, the real things in the Universe, and that perhaps they 
have a determining voice in its ordering."^ This conception is the 
same as that of Professor N. K- Smith’s. Still, Patrick tries to 
give us a definition and says: "Just as materialism considers the 

' TU Ii*6Hsxie Amtmtni m Rtcntf Britiik And Arnmtan Phihsophy. p. 337. 

» IdtAlism: A Criheal p. 3. 

i ArgKf*wtt in Brifui And PhilosApy. p, 337. 

* 2bii., p, 33p. i TypAA r>f PKUt»Q^y. p. 247. 

* IntroducHon to Pkiiooopky, p. vii. 
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Universe as grounded and rooted in matter, or in physical energy, 
so ideaJism considers it as grounded in mind."> 

Some time ago, an attempt was made to hx the precise difference 
lietween idealism and realism in the pages of the Joitmol of 
Thilcsophy. The controversy was started by Professor J. B. 

and the occasion was the publication oi Contemporary 
Idealism in America, in which some philosophers who up till 
then were treated in many philosophical drdes as realists and as 
Opposed to idealism, were included as idealists; and Professor 
Pratt's previous ideas about idealism and realism were disturbed. 
Up to 1905 or 19x0, he tells us, idealism was understood to be a 
sort of mentalism. In support, he quotes from Paulsen's Iniro- 
duciion io Philosophy, that idealism is to be defined by its teaching 
that "mental processes constitute reality/'* and from Bradley, 
that ''sentient experience is reality and what is not this is not 
real": uid from Royce, that "that is real which finally presents 
in a complete experience the whole meaning of a System of 
Ideas." He further says: '‘I remember Royce telling me personally 
that in his opinion the esse esi percipi must form an aspect of 
every genuine idealism—though of course the percipi need not 
refer to finite thinkers but requires only the Absolute Mind.'* But 
later, after Moore's ''Refutation of Id^ism''3 and Perry's "Ego* 
centric Predicament"^ were published, the idealists themselves 
began refutii^ the esse est percipi, and giving new definitions of 
idealism. They maintain that idealism is not opposed to realism; 
that the chi^ characteristic of idealism is giving the highest 
place to the self; that it interprets the world in terms of human 
values; or that it treats the world as an organic whole, and so 
forth. Professor Pratt finds these views mutually contradictory: 
nay, on reading Contemporary Idealism in America, he finds that 
some of its contributors contradict themselves in the same essay. 
For example. Professor Bakewell starts with the declaration that 
idealism is not mentalism, but asserts later: "We come nearest to 
a description of reality when we regard it as a community of 
self-active creative spirits," Professor Pratt wonders whether this 
is not mentalism. 

In answer to Professor Pratt, Professor Clifford Barrett distin¬ 
guishes between subjective and objective idealism, and calls the 

< Sniroduciion to P>i%hso^hy. p. vii. 

* 0/Pkilosopiiy. p. 109 {March Jo, 1 ^ 33 ) • 

» Mmi, 19C3. < JoumaiofP/HlMophy. i^ic. 
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latter speculative idealism. He maintains that it has nothing to 
do with mentaUsm and its «s« percipi; and that it depends 
upon “the cosmic significance of value, coherence, and systematic 
completeness."* He concludes that idealism and realism are not 
identical and yet are not opposed. "The realist in epistemology is 
an ideaJjU in metaphysics, it would seem to the writer, when be 
regards himself as being a genuine organic part of the real world, 
and when he regards that world as intelUgibU and looks upon the 
constitutive principles of his spiritual life as existing in and 
expressing its order.” But then Pratt finds it difficult to under¬ 
stand how such speculative idealism can be difierent from realism 
oral least theislic realism,* He raises the question about what the 
idealist means by the phrases "systematic whole” and “organic 
whole”; for idealism must mean, on Barrett's view, any theory 
which holds that reality is a systematic and organic whole. Pratt 
writes: “I can think of three meanings any one of which might 
quite properly be intended. One would be the Roycean interpre¬ 
tation—Reality is the content (or object) of one Absolute con¬ 
scious mind. A second possible meaning would be this: Every 
part of reality logically implies every other part: every entity and 
every event could be deduced from the remaining facts about the 
universe, and from the fundamental logical structure of the 
Whole, without the aid of any empirical facts or observed 
sequences, but by the necessary laws of thought and with strictly 
a priori necessity. A third interpretation of the ‘organic unity' of 
the world would be that every part of reality is related to every 
other part in various ways, but \^at entities are to exist and 
what events are to happen and what spediic relations are to 
obtain between them, is not determined by a prim logical rela¬ 
tions and it is to be learned (if at all) by experience,” He contends 
that speculative idealism cannot mean the first, as that is obvi¬ 
ously mentalism; it cannot mean the second, for "to say that the 
world of existence, of physics and biology, of history and of 
personal experience, is a world completely niled by a priori logic 
is at the best the expression of a pious hope," and is hardly 
philosophy. But in its third meaning, Pratt continues, speculative 
idealism is simply realism, and is not opposed even to naturalism. 
For, pronounced realists Uke Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, Sellars, 
and Strong hold the same view. He considers the view of ^ofessor 
Cunningham as given in Conimporary liodi&m in America, that 

• JounuU 9/ Fhilcsnpky. pp. 673 fl. (D 9 C«qiber. 1^33), 
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*'speculative idealism differs from naturalism in that it resolves 
matter into a system within which mind or spirit is held to be of 
basal logical signiheance/’ and points out that the idealistic 
argument a c<yni%nge?Uia mundi. which alone, for Cunningham, 
succeeds in proving the idealistic position, "does not prove . . . 
tfte proposition which was presented as the distinguishing feature 
of speculative idealism as contrasted with naturalism. Nothing is 
said in the whole discussion of this argument to show that matter 
necessarily has 'an implicative relationship to mind or spirit in 
any sense which naturalism would deny.' " The argument is: 
Whatever is contingent implies something absolute; everything 
in the world is contingent, and so depends upon an absolute. But 
this absolute may be the God of many realists, who admit that 
the creation appears purposeful and meaningful. 

For Hegel every philosophy is idealism. He says: "The ideality 
of the finite is the chief maxim of philosophy; and for that reason 
every genuine philosophy is idealism." "The proposition that the 
finite is of ideal nature constitutes idealism. In philosophy idealism 
consists of nothing else than the recognition that the finite has no 
veritable being. Essentially every philosophy is idealism, or at 
least has idealism for its principle, and the question then is only 
how far It is actually carried through. This is as true of philosophy 
as of religion; for religion equally with philosophy refuses to 
recognize in finitude a veritable being, or something ultimate and 
absolute, or non-posited, uncreated and eternal. The opposition of 
idealistic and realistic philosophy is therefore without meaning. 
A philosophy which should ascribe to finite Determinate Being as 
such, veritable, ultimate, and absolute being, would not deserve 
the name of philosophy: the principles of old and new philosophies 
such as water, matter, or thoughts, universaU. are of ideal nature, 
not things such as we find them immediately, that is, in their 
sensuous isolation."* That is, every principle of philosophy, 
whether it be matter, motion, cause or anytliing else, is not that 
object itself, but the idea of the object. But this implies its finitude. 
for so long as there is the di^erence between the idea and the 
object, the object is finite and is ideal. So the reason for caUing 
every philosophy idealism is not merely that the principle of every 
philosophy is an idea, but also that every finite is ideal. The 
ideality of the finite is ultimately the principle of all idealism. 

Croce writes: "But if philosophy is by its logical nature pure 

* Htgfi't Sci 4 net LegU. VoL 1. p, i6S, English tnosUtion. 
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concept or idea, every philosophy, to whatever result it may 
attain, and whatever may be its errors, is in its essential character 
and deepest tendency iitalisfn. This has been recognised by 
pluJosophers of the most diflerent and antagonistic views (for 
example, by Hegel and by Herbert). It should be taught as truth 
to those who are ignorant of it and those who have forgotten-k 
should be reminded of it. Determinism negates end and affirms the 
cause; but the cause whidi it posits as its principle, is not this or 
that cause, but the idea of cause. Materialism negates thought and 
affirms matter; but not this or that matter, which composes this or 
that body, but the idea of matter... For Croce, as for Hegel, 
every philosophy is thus idealism, because it explains the world in 
terms of the idea of something. Even materialism would be ideal¬ 
ism, because it explains the world in terms of the idea or concept 
of matter. 

While Hegel and Croce maintain that all genuine philosophy is 
idealism, philosophers are not wanting who hold the opposite 
view, namely, that all phQosophy is realism. J, S. Haldane writes: 
''Since philosophy is our ultimate interpretation of reality, every 
philosophy must claim to be realistic.”* Every philosophy is an 
attempt to find out the true reality. Its aim is not to avoid reality 
and grasp the fictitious and imaginary; it is a search for reality, 
and is therefore realism. 

IH 

IDEALISM AND EEALISU 

Consequently, if the realist asks the idealist to define idealism in 
order to point out that he has no genuine theory of his own to be 
called idealism, the idealist may as well question the realist: What 
is realism? and show that he h^ no distinct philosophy of his own 
to be called realism. The controversy carried on in the Journal of 
Philosophy between the realists and the idealists is interesting in 
that it shows that the two groups, however they might have 
started in the history of thought, are meeting. Bosanquet can 
write a book, Th4 Meetings of Bxtremos in ConUmporary Philo¬ 
sophy, in which he points out how the highest idealism and the 
rankest realism arrive at the same or similar conclusions. The 
realist would find the task of defining his position not less difficult 
than the idealist his own. For there is not one realism but many, 

• LogU, p, 266. EaH^ traoslatiofi. 
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and they have dilferences of view on almost every point. White- 
head, who maintains that feeling is the slufi of the world and that 
the world is an organic whole, and James, who accepts huroanism 
OT the theory that human values are the clue to the understanding 
of the universe, claim to be realists. But the doctrines of both 
these thinkers are central to the systems of many idealists. The 
truth seems to be that the lines of thought that are regarded as 
peculiar to both idealism and realism, have almost worked them¬ 
selves out, trying to emphasize their differences for a long time. 
But the time arrived when they can no longer ignore the 
incompleteness of their speculations, and have to incorporate 
what is contained in the other systems-^when each becomes the 
other. I maintained elsewhere that whatever be the starting-point 
of any philosophy, if it tries to be comprehensive and just to 
reality, which it claims to explain, and to its method of explan¬ 
ation, it must become absolutism.* No wonder that Pratt doubts 
whether the speculative idealist is not a realist and perhaps, we 
may add. whether he, a realist, has not been unwittin^y a specu¬ 
lative idealist all along. Professor J. H. Muirhead, in his Foreword 
to Thotighi and ReaHly, tells us that the distinction between 
idealism and realism *'has been wearing thin of late and perhaps 
had better be dropped now that it has served its purpose." The 
distinction between many other rival theories has been wearing 
thin of late. Materialism, for example, is no longer maintained in its 
old form, nor is its rival theory spiritualism. The confiict between 
the two seems to lie only between the starting-points. If matter 
really contains the promise and potency of life and mind, or if 
mind really contains the promise and p<^ency of matter and life, 
then neither matter nor mind is ordinary matter or mind which 
are opposed to each other. If matter is really to be the fundamental 
principle of the universe, then it must be matter as sve generally 
understand it plus life and mind; similarly, mind as the funda¬ 
mental principle of the universe, must be mind as we understand 
it plus life and matter. And there is no real difference between 
A + B -f C and C B -f A. The value of both is the same. 
There is difference only between the starting-points; but when all 
the necessary elements are included, the results are identical. One 
may call the first starting-point matter, and another may call the 
second mind. The quarrel between the two is dne to the emotional 
assoesations of the words. 

' "Oppcttte Approacbes to Absolutiaia/' T)u Vtdanta /C«son, 2939. 
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But when such a resuJt is reached, we should look back on our 
method and make necessary modifications in it. If reality is pure 
matter as we generally understand it, then mechanism may hold 
true. But if matter potentially contains life and mind within it, 
mechanism must be pervaded by organic unity and freedom, 
Otherwise, how can pure mechanism give rise to the two ? It is th^ 
presupposition of mechanism that nothing can come out of 
nothing. If we appJv even this principle to the relation between 
mechanism, freedom, and teleology, we shall find that mechanism 
is by itself inadequate. To treat mechanism, teleology, and free¬ 
dom as independent, may be useful so far as the treatment of 
some special sciences Is concerned. But philosophically, the posi¬ 
tion is inadmissible. When we find that the three corresponding 
objects are interrelated in the world, our reason cannot rest 
satisfied without understanding the relation between the three 
methods. And this demand of reason is fair too. When, in the light 
of the results, changes are introduced Into the methods also, even 
rival systems of philosophy approach each other, 

IV 

IDEALISM TO BE STUDIED IN ITS GROWTH 

It would not be of much use for our purpose, therefore, to merely 
borrow the definition of idealism from someone. A number of 
seemingly conflicting definitions may be true and imply each 
other. We have ourselves to decide which is the most compre¬ 
hensive, and which follow from it- Sometimes a question may be 
raised at some stage of our enquiry, where it should not have been 
raised; but if allowed and answered, a particular conception of 
idealism will prove true. Notice has to be taken of such cases. As 
the controversy referred to must have shown, the highest truth 
reached by what is called an idealism may be found acceptable 
to those who style themselves the enemies of idealism; in which 
case, we have to understand how idealism in its primitive form 
developed into the new. We have, again, to ask what shape it 
would take, if developed farther on the lines it has been so far 
developed and made more consistent, and how the original 
problem with which the tradition started would look in the light 
of the new results. Whatever be the starting-point, no phase of 
our experience should be neglected or left out from our specula¬ 
tion. Otherwise, our philosophy would be too narrow and one- 
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sided, and its systematic nature would be destroyed by what is 
left out. The impact of the latter upon it will let loose contradic- 
tions, which would gradually dissipate the whole system. That is 
why idealism in the course of its development recognized one fact 
after another, brought forward in criticism by its opponents, and 
thcorporated them into its system. We have to understand how 
this has been accomplished, and how the result reached affects its 
original principles and presuppositions. 

V 

ETYMOLOGICAL MEANING OF IDEALISM 

Even to answer the questions: When can idealism appear in the 
history of thought? What are the conditions of its appearance?, 
we have to know what is meant by idealism, But as what is called 
idealism assumed many phases, the conditions of each di^ering 
from those of others, we shall be moving in a drcle if we take 
idealism in any one of its phases, and treat its conditions as the 
conditions of idealism in general. There seems to be, therefore, no 
other recourse than beginning our enquiry with the help ci 
etymology, though it cannot be of use all through our enquiry. 

It is said that the word idealism is derived from two words, Idea 
and ideal. Almost all idealist philosophers reject idealism as the 
theory that advocates some abstract impracticable ideal, as it has 
nothing to do with philosophy. Some like Calderwood accept that 
ideahsm, in its widest sense, interprets the universe in terms of 
some ideal scheme, that is, in terms of perfection. But in fact, 
every philosophy has its ideal and an ideal scheme of explanation, 
its standard of explanation, and has therefore to be called idealism 
in this sense. For example, Bradley and Bosanquet use coherence 
or organic unity as the standard of truth; but, as Pratt tells us, 
some realists like Alexander also use it, and for that reason have 
to be called idealists. And Croce's contention that every philosophy 
in view of its using an idea as its principle of explanation, is 
idealism, may have to be accepted as well. But then even material' 
ism would be idealism, and it would be unnecessary to know what 
idealism is. But suppose the materialist admits that his principle 
is not matter itself but the idea of matter, and is prepared to 
accept all the implications of that admission; that is, if be admits 
that the principle of philosophy is always a concept, which belongs 
to reason or thoi:^t, and so reason or thought or that to which 
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reason or tlionght belongs is the basic philosophical principle, he 
will naturally be an idealist. What is therefore required ia order 
to be an ide^Ut Is not merely an explanation in terms ot an Ideal 
scheme prepared beforehand, but the readiness to make it con¬ 
sistent with facts and at the same time with itself, that is, the 
readiness to modify it in face oi facts and make its applicatloir 
thoroughgoing without the fear of following wherever the argu¬ 
ment leads. 

Let us see what Alexander does. He starts with space-time as 
the matrix of the world, and maintains that matter, life, mind, 
deity, etc., are qualities that emerge out of it. Evidently, he tries 
to understand the higher in terms of the lower. But when the 
question is raised: How can pure life-less space-time be the 
source of mind, life and deity?, we may have to attribute to 
space-time properties which we do not usually associate with it, 
And when the attribution is made, It ceases to be ordinary space¬ 
time. Alexander has objection to start with spirit, for the reason 
that pure spirit cannot out of itself produce matter, Scientific 
reason wor^ only in terms of causality; and that cannot be 
understood if the start is made with spirit. But is the same 
reason satisfied if the start is made with space-time? And when 
once the start is made, is not our idea of space-time to be modified 
so as to include the ideas of life and mind as well ? Pure space-time, 
even if there were such, would never change into something else; 
it is only our idea of space-time that can be changed. And this 
change in our idea may lead to any result, the final result being 
absolutism. But when this change Is introduced into our idea, can 
it still be the original idea? If the realist is prepared to solve this 
question satisfactorily, he has to turn idealist. For reality would 
then be such as to comprise within itself matter, life, mind, etc., 
in some intimate union. As It must be continuous with mind as 
with other things, and as the essential nature of mind Is conscious¬ 
ness, reality must somehow be consdous also. Is the realist pre¬ 
pared to accept this conclusion ? Even if we apply the concept of 
evolution to our philosophical principle, our contention stands. 
For if space-time does not contain the higher qualities potenti^y 
within itself, these qualities cannot come out of it. We may not 
hold the box-witlun-a-box theory. But whatever be the nature of 
this potentiality, if it is there, space-time is not pure space-time, 
And if it possesses the freedom of creation and foresight, it can 
hardly be dlfierent from mind. 
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Hence, though idealism is not to he identified with sentimen¬ 
talism, in it as a philosophical theory, the concept of the ideal 
plays the decisive part. Every monism would then be idealism, 
provided it is all inclusive and its principle is adequate to explain 
« the world. The principle of philosophy which is at first an idea, 
turns out on examination to be an ideal. But this ideal is not 
what we understand generally by the word, namely, an ideal 
which we set before ourselves as something to be realized but 
unrealizable. Idealism has nothing to do with an Ought-to-be 
that never is. The ideal must, at the same time, be treated as the 
real, as the truly existent, and as lying at the very root of the 
phenomenal world. Only then can it satisfy the demands of 
scientific reason; only then can it be a principle of explanation, 
If it is only an object of wish or pious hope, it can never claim to 
be a rational principle which can be employed in interpreting our 
experience. Hence it is not only necessary for the idealist to be 
ready to modify his ideal scheme in face of facts and to follow 
wherever the argument leads; be must also assert that the ideal 
reality is existent, it is the root of the phenomenal world. 

The word idea also has its share in the formation of the term 
idealism, especially that kind of idealism which is often called 
subjective Idealism and epistemological idealism. By Hegel and 
Croce every philosophy is called idealism for the reason that its 
principle is an idea. But this idea is also an ideal, and an ideal 
scheme in terms of which the world is understood. So in this 
definition, we may say, what we call Platonic idealism and sub¬ 
jective idealism are blended. And it must be so; because the mind 
of which the philosophical principle is an idea, is the transcen¬ 
dental mind and not the finite mind, though this tranKendental 
mind is treated by Croce as immanent in our experience as history. 
However, idea, as purely mental, plays the decisive part only in 
epistemological idealism. And this is so called, because, according 
to it, the subject, in distinction from the object, is the real, and 
every object is an idea of the perceiving subject. Though we find 
few supporters of this view in this extreme form—for if the 
object b an idea of the mind, it would be different for the different 
subjects, and what we call the common world, the identity and 
the continuity of objects, and even the possibility of our know¬ 
ledge of objects, cannot be explained—the theory that the objects 
are the ideas of a Saprcine Mind finds many supporters. This is 
called theological idealism or thebtic idealism, as the Supreme 
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Mind U identified yfith God. It is &bo called objective idealism, 
because, though the objects arc ideas, they are the ideas of Gcd 
Of the Absolute, and retain their objectivity, so far as the finite 
perceiving subject is concerned. In its extreme form, the theory is 
sometimes called subjectivism, pan-egoism, pan-psychism, and 
mentalism. The latter two names are sometimes given to thaC 
theory according to which, though the object is different from the 
subject, it is regarded as being made of the same stuff as that of 
mind. 

VI 

FORMS OF IDEALISM IN THE HISTORY OF 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT 

Plato's philosophy is an idealism of the ideals, and not of ideas in 
the sense of mental states. He uses the term ideas also, and tells 
us that they only, as contrasted with physical things, are real. 
But his ideas are patterns or standards for the things of sense. 
'The idea of man is the ideal man, and the idea of horse is the 
ideal horse. They are also called concepts or forms. Reality, for 
Plato, is a system of these ideals, all interconnected by the supreme 
ideal of the Good. Plato did not conceive of subjectivism or 
mentalism, though the germs of the theory were not wanting in 
the philosophy of the Sophists who preceded him, Their principle, 
man is the measure of all things, was interpreted in an extremely 
solipsistic sense, and led to the scepticism of Pyrrho, according to 
which our knowledge could never be certain and we could never 
be certain even of the truth of the sceptical principle that our 
knowledge can never be certain. Of course, even Plato's ideas may 
be interpreted as the ideas of human thought; and, though they 
are given cosmic significance, the thought of them is after all the 
thought of the finite individual. Yet they are not ideas in the 
sense of mental states but norms or standards, though one may 
call them the constructions of the human mind. But Plato did not 
treat them as subjective but as having their existence in some 
heavenly sphere, thov^h he could not have been unconscious of 
the subjectivistic tendencies in the Sophistic teachings. 

Though the concept of n&us or mind was discovered as early as 
Anaxagoras, Greek philosophy in general displays very few sub¬ 
jectivistic tendencies. The hylozoists made practically no distinc¬ 
tion between mind and matter. We find some emphasis on mind 
in Anaxagoras, the Sophists, and the last Greek schools. Even 
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this emphasis is more on the individual than on mind as such. 
The interest oi Greek philosophy in its highest developments was, 
on the whole, mainly ethical and it is natural that human values 
play the detennining role in the Greek interpretation of the 
, universe. Burtt writes: "That the sdentifLc philosophy of the 
Greeks, with all its sublime passion for the very truth of things, 
arrived in its turn at an exalted philosophy of man, mi^t be due 
to the dxcumstances insisted upon by some historians of thought, 
that the zenith of Greek metaphysics was attained quite con* 
sdously through the extension, to the physical realm, of concepts 
and methods already found helpful in dealing with personal and 
social situations Consequently, the interpretation must be 
spiritualistic. And as thought does not appear without some felt 
conflict in the process of life, ethical conflict in some form must 
have been felt by the Greeks, Yet the conflict between the spirit 
and its surroundings was not exactly that between mind and 
matter. It was rather between the human and the non-humao. 
The spiritual, for Plato, was what could be interpreted in terms 
of the Good; and, on the whole, his thought cannot be treated as 
mentalism. 

Towards the end of Greek philosophy we And the conflict 
between the human spirit and its surroundings intensified. Pro* 
feasor Erdmann writes: "The discrepancy between the subjective 
and objective elements continually increases after Aristotle’s time, 
and leads, by reason of separation of the factors combined in 
Plato and continually reunited in Aristotle, to the generation 
oi one-sided tendenciesBut, he adds, "what is merely decay 
from the point of view of Greek philosophy, appears also as pro¬ 
gress from that of the world's history." The systems that appear 
at that time "formulate the dissension and the inner misery of 
mankind before the entry of Christianity ."3 "Because the times 
have become Roman, there must be substituted for a philosophy 
which, in true Hellenic fashion, represents the whole as prior to 
its parts, and consists of speculative devotion to the universal 
reason, one in which the isolated subject receives absolute value, 
and never quite loses himself in any cause, but always considers also 
his own relation to it ."4 Then appeared the systems of the Epi¬ 
cureans with their atomistic psychol(^ preaching the pleasure oi 
the individual, of the Stoics advocating independence from nature, 

< Th« MtSap^siMl F^undtUi^ of Mcd**n Physical Scisnu, p. is. 

* History of PMosopl^, VeL I, p. 280, 1 Ibid., p. iSi. * Ibid., p. xSo. 
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and of the Sceptics teachiiag that the individual subject was shut 
up within himself and so could not have certain lcnowle<^e of the 
external world. The immediate and n^ve belief of the early 
Greek that he was permeated by the spirit of the universal was no 
longer held. 

The advent of Christianity did not lessen this conflict which ' 
was, on the other hand, aggravated. The attitude of Christianity 
towards the world and its values was obviously negative; it 
preached that the true place of the soul of man was the Kingdom 
cf God but not the world of nature. Man should abhor the flesh 
and all that belongs to it; the human body is only a tabernacle, 
which the soul has to quit one time or another. The object of 
man’s interest became more and more subjective; he became 
more and more soul-centred, and treated the world as alien. We 
may therefore say that Christianity in this respect fulfilled and 
completed what Greek philosophy towards its end began, The 
Medie^^ philosophy widened the deft not only between human 
and universal reason, but also between man and nature, to such 
an extent that human reason as we find it in Descartes could not 
be sme of anything but of itself. The Protestant Reformation 
added further strength to this tendency by emphasising reliance 
upon the light of the individual's conscience. In this respect, 
Erdmann tells us, even the Renaissance, reputed to be the revival 
of Hellenic culture, tended to bring to the forefront the mind of 
the in^vidu^. He writes: "However much the so-called Renais¬ 
sance is distinguished from all other medieval phenomena, it has 
nevertheless a purely medieval character, something as the period 
of the Ron^ Empire belongs to antiquity in spite of its contrast 
to the earlier forms of the latter. What makes it a feature, and a 
very c^acteristic one, in the physiognomy of the Middle Ages, 

IS the mdividualism, which has hardly ever been so prevalent as 
]}jst when ^e object of general enthusiasm was that antiquity 
which invariably sunk the individual either in the nation or the 
State."* 

Thus, at the time of the beginnings of modem philosophy, the 
mmd of man found itself in strong opposition to both God and 
the world. This is exactly the chief condition for the appearance 
of idealism as mentalism or subjectivism. The approach to an 
underetanding of the universe was made neither from the side of 
pure being as in Greek philosophy nor from the side of God as in 

• History t>/ PMhsofhy. Voi, I, p. 595 fol. 
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medieval philosophy, but irom the side of the human mind. 
Descartes could be certain of nothing save his own mind. The 
distinction he drew between mind and matter was so sharp that 
it gave rise to the problem how mind could know matter at all, 
which was so disparate from it. For knowledge is possible only of 
•things with which mind can come into contact; but between 
things which have nothing in common contact is impossible. On 
the Continent, this problem led to the formulation of the doctrine 
of Occasionalism, according to which indirect contact was estab¬ 
lished between mind and matter throi^ the instrumentality of 
God. God was thus the dtux ex machina resorted to for solving 
a problem made insoluble. Even then the difScislty was only 
pushed back, not solved. For the problem took on a new form: 
How can God make a material event an occasion for a correspond¬ 
ing mental event in knowle^e ? What is His relation to matter on 
the one hand, and tc mind on the other? In the question, How 
can there be any connection between matter which is unconscious 
and God who is a spirit ? we see the old problem again. 

However, the inevitable result of the bifurcation of reality into 
mind and matter was the theory that mind could know only what 
was mental, that is, its own ideas. This was definitely stated by 
Locke in England. And any understanding or construction of 
reality could be effected only from the side of mind and its ideas. 
The standpoint or, for some at least, the starting-point, had 
become subjective. Still, we dc not have as yet pure subjective 
idealism, according to which the whole world could be nothing but 
the subject and its ideas. Matter was still thought of as existing 
external to mind, and the ideas, though they belonged to mind, 
were ideas about material things. They were reflections or copies 
of the latter. What are called the representative theory of per¬ 
ception and the correspondence theory of truth were the result of 
Locke's theory of knowledge.* According to these theories, every 
idea represents a physical object external to mind, and is true 
when it corresponds to the object, false when it does not. But 
Berkeley, coming after Locke, found that matter was allowed to 
exist only by convention; for if we know only our ideas how could 
we have known that there was something called matter outside 
our minds? Further, how can there be any correspondence 
between ideas, which axe mental, and matter, which is uncon- 

< T1 mi« are other isterpretationa Of Locke, but iDost o< the historians of 
philosophy adopt this bterpretatioD. 
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scious ? He therefore dispensed with matter, and maintained that 
objects were just our ideas. For an object to exist is to be the idea 
of a mind'—a view that has become famous as the principle 6sse 
estpercipi. In this principle we have subjective idealism unalloyed 
or, as it is sometimes called, Berkeleyan idealism. It is this idealism 
which Moore and Peny refuted in their famous articles, and- 
which most of the contemporary idealists disavowed, to the great 
surprise of the realists. 

But Berkeley could not stop at this point. He had to explain 
the objective world in terms of ideas. Locke, before Berkeley, 
defined idea as '‘whatsoever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks."* And Descartes, before him, says: "I hold 
that there is no other difierence between the mind and its ideas 
than between a piece of wax and the diverse 6gures which it can 
receive."^ Descartes uses the word idea dehnitely in the sense of 
mental state, though Locke's meaning is rather indefinite. How* 
ever, as Berkeley dispenses with matter altogether and therefore, 
along with it, the errtenial reference of ideas, his ideas must 
consequently be subjective. But then, the distinction had to be 
made between ideas which were treated as objects and ideas 
which were merely imaginary. Hence, in his later speculations, 
Berkeley held that what we called objects were not oui subjective 
ideas, but ideas in the mind of God. This theory is known as 
theistic or theological idealism. Berkeley thus tried to save the 
subjectivity of the objects by transferring them from the finite to 
the infinite mind. For the finite mind, they remain objects. 

Thus was the attempt made to understand the world from the 
side of the finite subject and his ideas. These ideas are not like 
those of Plato ideal essences or standards. They are decidedly 
mental in existence: they are what belong to mind. For Hume, 
who came after Berkeley, they are faint copies of impressions we 
receive of things. For Kant, as we shall see. they created the 
problem. How can ideas which are subjective correspond to 
objects which are physical and objective? So though attempts 
are made in contemporary philosophy, especially by the critical 
realbts, to Interpret Locke's ideas as essences which stand mid¬ 
way between physical things and mind, the general understanding 
of the age was in favour of treating them as mental. But then, the 
problem became keen, how to pass from the subject to the object. 

' Esioy Conc^nung ttuman Understanding, p, ij. (E4it6<] by PriagI^p8.tti8on.) 

* Op. eit. Quoted u & footnote. 
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Spinoza was dissatisfied with, the dualism of Descartes, and 
wanted to include mind and matter under one term Substance, 
which he identified with God. Mind and matter ceased to be two 
opposed substances, and became the attributes of the same 
substance, God. Consequently, both mind and matter were 
•explained by Spinoza in terms of substance and attributes. In 
spite of the groat heights reached by Spinoza in speculative 
monism, his explanation could not satisfy an age that reached 
an inwardness of spirit, in which mind was conceded not only its 
rights but also supremacy over matter. The thought of the age 
was mind-centric. This is what Hegel means when he protests 
against Spinozistn, saying that its fundamental concept should 
have been that of spirit, not of substance. Substance is pure unity 
or pure being, which is inactive and not free, whereas in spirit we 
find activity, diversity and freedom. In it, we see diversity in 
unity and unity in diversity. It is the only concept which can 
comprehend the diversity which the phenomenal world exhibits, 
and the unity which philosophy requires. Naturally, we have the 
reaction against Spinozism in Leibnitz's theory of monads, 
wherein each monad is treated as a mind that grasps from its own 
standpoint the whole macrocosm as a single unity. The stuff of 
the imiverse is mental, that is, monads; and what we call phyacal 
matter is only monads as they appear to our imperfect thought, 
for perception is only imperfect thought. But as the whole uni¬ 
verse is represented by each monad from its own point of view, 
there is nothing external to the monad; its knowledge of the 
world is the knowledge of its own internal structure. The monad 
is therefore treated as windowless. If perfect, it is fully conscious 
of itself, and so of the whole world. And as its own nature is 
reason, the world becomes a system of innate ideas. Rationalism 
and mentalism seemed to have reached their zenith in Leibnitz's 
philosophy. The explanation of the world in terms of mind and its 
ideas seems to have been canied to an extreme. This is Leib- 
nitzian idealism, which is also pluralism; for the monads are 
independent of each other, and God is only one of the monads.* 

The difference between the Berkeleyau and Ldbnitzian idealism 
is that Berkeley was not a rationalist and did not advocate the 
theory of innate ideas. At the most, we may say that, for Berkeley, 
the objective world can become a system of innate ideas m the 

« However, God la regvded qa cooceivittg all tb« po«^Ne worlds, &n id«a incon- 
slMent with thii view. 
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mind of only God, tut not of man; for lie holds that the «55 of 
the world of physical objects is the psfcipi in God's mind. But the 
God of Berkeley is not a spirit among spirits, but occupies the 
privileged position of having the whole world as an idea. 

Again, there was dissatisfaction with the ambitious rationalism 
of Leibnitz. The empirical tendency to believe in a world extemak- 
to ourselves was puzzled and disconcerted by his rationalism, 
especially in solving the problems of God, freedom and immor- 
tality; and the need was felt to understand the bounds of human 
reason. The same problem was raised by Locke in his Essay 
Concerning Hitman Understanding', but his empirical bias and 
pronounced opposition to rationalism prevented him from seeir^ 
the full implications of bis own argument and the truth imder- 
lying the rival theory; and the credit of having gone further and 
deeper into the problem went to Kant. The starting-point of 
Kant was rather subjective; for the recognition of the distinction 
of mind both horn God and matter has come to stay once for all 
in the history of European philosophy, and this is a recognition 
which, once made, can never be denied. Yet because of the bias 
towards the belief in an external world, Kant started with a 
provisional dualism of subject and object, and raised afresh the 
question, How can our ideas, which are subjective, be true of 
things which are objective? Which ideas are true and which not? 
Why is our knowledge of mathematics and physics certain, but 
not our knowledge of God, soul and immortality? What are the 
limits within which our understanding can be certain of its 
achievements? As a solution, he advocated the theory that the 
things are constructs, according to the forms of sensibility and 
understanding supplied by the mind, of sensations produced in it 
by things-in-themselves, which are unknowable, Thus between 
the mind and the thing-in-ifself there appeared the phenomenal 
object, which is a combination of sensations and forms of sensi¬ 
bility and understanding, both sensations and understanding 
belonging to the mind. The phenomenal object was thus explairied 
in terms of mind and its ideas; and scope was given to some 
critics for identifying the theory with subjectivism or mentalism. 
But Kant was really elusive for them; for he distinguished 
between the finite or the empirical self and the infinite or trans¬ 
cendental self, and maintained that the activity by which the 
phenomenal object was constructed was the activity of the 
transcendental self, which thus occupied a position simil^ to that 
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of God in Berkeley. In his CriHqut of Pure R$mon. Kant has a 
long polemic against idealism of the Berkeleyan type. His own 
idealism is called critical idealism, in which the start is made with 
the act of experience as an indivisible concrete unity, critically 
examined in order to bring to light its presuppositions. Of course, 
' • that this is the starting-j>oint of critical philosophy is known 
later, and the problem was actually given to Kant by the assur¬ 
ance of mind only. Because of the felt opposition ^tween the 
mind and its object, even in Kant's philosophy the start is actually 
made with the mind; that is, the mind sl^ts with the certainty 
of itself and enquires how it can be certain of the objects it knows. 
Of course, this sort of subjectivism is common to all philosophies 
of the modem period, even to realisms, though there may be a 
few, like Russell, who think that the doubt of Descartes may be 
extended to the doubter himself. But though the certainty of 
mind is there in the starting-point of Kant, the dualism too of 
subject and object is there; and Kant enquired critically the pre¬ 
suppositions of the subject's ideas being true of the object, which 
is alien to them. The thing-in-itself and the noumenal self became 
a sort of limiting concepts, which had to be postulated in order 
to explain our experience. The activity of the transcendental 
object in producing sensations, and that of the transcendental 
subject in supplying the forms, are shown to be presupposed in 
our experience. The provisional dualism has given place to another 
dualism; and subjectivism loses its bad odour when it is seen that 
the subject here is not the ordinary mind. Only because of the 
current philosophical usage did Kant start as he did. He thus 
cleared the way for the solution of the problems left unsolved by 
Berkeley and Occasionalism; and whether his solution is successful 
or not, we see that at least it is more definitely and concretely 
formulated. The transcendental self or God is the presupposition 
of our experience, both of the finite self and the object. It is 
through its activity that the phenomenal object is constructed. 
Its activity through us is spontaneous and involuntary like the 
workings of our heart. God's activity is thus brou^t closer to us; 
and we can understand better one oi the tenets of Occasionalism, 
namely, that we partake of the knowledge of God and so can 
know objects through Him. Even Berkeley's contention that the 
physical things are ideas in the mind of God is more clear to us. 

Idealism of the Platonic type also is to be found in Kant's 
philosophy. Kant distinguished between the fonns of sensation, 
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the forms or categories of underTtajiding, and the forms or Ideas 
of Reason. The first are space and time; and as mathematics is 
based on both these forms and as both belong to our mind, our 
knowledge of mathematics is certain. The second are substance, 
cause, etc.; and as these are tbe foundational concepts of natural ^ 
science and at the same time belong to our mind, our ideas of the^ 
world of nature can be true. And for the application of both kinds 
of forms we have the material given as our sensations. But when 
we come to the Ideas of Reason, we find a difierent situation. 
These ideas are, for Kant, the world as an object, the self, and 
God. But none of these is given to ns in sensation; and the forms 
of either sensation or understanding cannot be applied to them. 

So we cannot understand their nature, and solve questions like 
whether the world has a cause, whether the self is mortal, and 
whether God exists. But then can our philosophy do without 
these Ideas? It cannot; for criticism of our experience reveals 
that they are presupposed by it. Any understanding of our 
experience is impossible without them. Kant therefore calls them 
regulative ideas, that is, ideas without which our experience can¬ 
not be systematically understood, He advises us not to treat 
them, like the forms of sensibihty and of understanding, as 
constitutive of our experience. These three Ideas he compares to 
Platonic forms. Like these latter, Kant’s Ideas are never given to 
us in sense; yet only in the light of those Ideas can we under¬ 
stand our experience. The Idea of God is that of an all-inclusive 
spirit, whose understanding is intuitive as well. And according to 
many interpreters who want to treat Kant's philosophy as a 
rounded system, in this intuitive understanding the two limitir^ 
concepts, the transcendental object and the transcendental 
subject, are brought into unity.* Even the dualism of the two 
transcendental entities is now overcome. Though Kant has been 
able to explain why the objects we see correspond to the ideas we 
have of them by saying tlat the physical object is a construct of 
sensations with the help of the forms of sensibility and under¬ 
standing; he raised the old problem in a new form. Why do 
sensations conform to these forms? Why does the transcendental 
object produce sensations that agree with the forms supplied by 
the transcendental subject? If the sensations already contain 
these forms, there is no need of bringing them under these forms; 

* Cp. Philosophy of Ka^, VoL II, pp. i4-«s. Some inter* 

pret e re do not accept view. 
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if, on the other hand, they do not contain these fonns, how can 
two entities which are alien to each other coniorm to each other? 
Only if the understanding, which supplies these forms, also pro- 
duces the corresponding sensations in the same act, can the con- 
, formity be explained. That is, ultimately, what produces the 
♦sensations must be the same as what supplies the forms. Unless 
the two are unified, explanation is impossible, God is that unity, 
and His understanding is an intuitive understanding. Yet, as God 
is actii^ thrcn^ us as the transcendental self, what we call our 
sensations also conform to what we call our forms. God, intuitive 
understanding, and the transcendental self become practically 
synonyms; they are the ideal in terms of which alone our experi¬ 
ence can be understood, just as, according to Plato, the pheno¬ 
menal things can be understood only in the li^t of the Ideas. 

We here see how what started as epistemological idealism in 
Berkeley and Descartes could take on a form of the Platonic in 
Kant. As Plato maintained that a physical horse, for example, 
could be explained in terms of an ideal horse, Kant holds that our 
ordinary experience can be understood only in terms of the ideal 
experience of God. Though Kant is unwilling to concede that this 
ideal experience is constitutive of ours, he tells us that it is the 
latter’s presupposition. But Plato declared that it was the ideal 
alone which was real and existent, while the object of our per¬ 
ceptions was only a shadowy copy. The ideal was full being; but 
the sensible object bad being only in so far as it approached the 
ideal: the rest of it was non-being. We find, in Kant, the drive of 
epistemological idealism towards absolutism, which was not left 
unnoticed by subsequent philosophers. The rift, in the human 
mind, between the intuitive understanding of God and the 
separated faculties of sensation and understanding, could not be 
allowed to remain in practical philosophy. Morality implies that 
any duty is binding on man only if it can be accomplished by 
him; or, in Kant's terms, “Thou shalt" implies “Thou canst." 
Where the implication does not obtain, the moral law is not 
bindii^. Practical activity consists in producing modificatiotis in 
external nature; and if the latter is regarded as alien to practical 
reason, which gives us the moral commands, they will have no 
binding force. But as they are aU really binding upon us, we have 
to say that there is really no opposition between nature, in which 
pure determinism rules, and practical reason, which credits the 
individual with freedom, as without freedom there can be no 
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moral responsibility. That is, the activity of what we call the 
intuitive understanding of God, which produces sensations 
according to its own foims, must be recognized as operating even 
within ns and as constituting our experience. 

This was the line of thinking adopted by Fichte, the great 
German patriot philosopher. He said that the Ego, which was the ' 
same as reason, posited the Non-ego, which was the world of 
nature, as the sphere of its activity. That is, nature is created by 
the Ego in order to realize its moral ideal in it. Hence, nature 
conforms to reason, as it is created to serve the ends of the Ego, 
This philosophy is really ethical idealism, though often it is called 
subjective idesdism for the reason that Fichte used the word Ego 
for the ultimate reality. But he denies that this Ego is the indi¬ 
vidual self, and maintains that it is really the unity of the finite 
subject and the object. It is what Kant calls the noumenal self 
or the transcendental subject accredited with intuitive under¬ 
standing. In Fichte's philosophy, this Ego is not merely a regula¬ 
tive idea as in Kant, not even a limiting concept, but the basic 
principle of his system, and constitutes the world. It is easy for 
us to see how Fichte arrived at the idea that this Ego indnded, 
within itself, both the subject and the object. In Kant's intuitive 
understanding of God, who is finally identified with the transcen¬ 
dental subject, understanding creates^ the sensations in con- 
fonnity to its forms. Consequently, the objects so created must be 
its productions. The transcendental object, which is said to 
produce the sensations, is now identified with the transcendental 
subject itself, The line of thought tending towards the identifica¬ 
tion of the transcendental object with the transcendental subject, 
is present in Kant himself. And Fichte, with his keen intellect and 
moral enthusiasm, found that the solution of the ethical problem 
lay there. He therefore dismissed the thing-in-itself, and started 
with the transcendental subject or the Ego. 

Schelling, coining after Fichte, felt that the opposition between 
mind and nature, found even in Fichte, was still too much. If 
nature is really a product of the Absolute Ego, it must be more 
than merely what is opposed to the Ego, an impediment which 
the Ego tries to overcome by its practical activity. Schelling 
therefore showed how nature came to realize itself as spirit in 

* TUs i« accoidiag to Curd. K. K. SiEiitb thicks tbet Cftird’s Idectifioctloc 
oi ths intuitive ucderatciidi^ with creative understuidi^ iUwitdxnate. 
However. Keot’a eytteoi ou be made thorough only by such ides&cetioB. 
See Smith's Comngntary. p. 46$, footnote. 
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man through a process of dialectical evolution, and maintained 
that both nature and mind were completely identical in the Ego, 
which was the Absolute. Hegel felt dissatisfied with this philo¬ 
sophy of pure identity, and understood that the Absolute was an 
^ identity in difierence of both subject and object, and the dis- 
^ction between the two could not be lost in it. SchelJing's 
philosophy is really absolutism, though he himseli calls it trans¬ 
cendental idealism, while the name absolutism is generally 
associated witb Hegei But in truth both are absolute idealists. 
Yet Hegel holds that this Absolute not only transcends our 
experience but is also immanent in it. However, idealism in 
Europe is regarded as having reached the highest of its specula¬ 
tive heights in Hegel; and he really tried to work out his prin¬ 
ciples most consistently in their det^. Mind, from which philo¬ 
sophy approached reality, has been transformed, sublimated, and 
identified with God. Meanwhile, philosophy of religion made its 
appearance, rationalized the Idea of God, and identified him with 
the Absolute of philosophy. Epistemological idealism has become, 
and remains Platonic idealism. And Platonic idealism, on the 
other hand, has become absolutism. 

Though mind or self was treated as the basic principle of 
explanation by the post-Kantians, still it was generally in its 
aspiect as intellect, thought, or reason that it was given t^t high 
place. But mind is not merely intellect hut also will, emotion, 
feeling and imagination. Though the nature of reality was under¬ 
stood in terms of mind, it was still possible to understand it in 
terms of the different functions of mind. Even in Fichte we find 
that his principle is practical reason or will, and his philosophy is 
in truth voluntarism or idealism of the will. The intellectual 
intuition of Schelling, by which the pure identity of the subject 
and the object is said to be grasped, is aesthetic; for did not Kant 
hold, in the Critique of Judgment, that, in our aesthetic feeling, 
we expieiience the ideal of reason in our sensations? There is 
fusion of the two only in our sense of beauty, Of the recent 
philosophers, Bradley understands reality as pure feeling,* in 
which the difference between the subject and the object is over¬ 
come. For, so bng as the two are regarded as opposed, the 
fullest truth cannot be attained- Reality is one indivisible whole, 
an individuality; and so long as thought finds an object standing 
over against it, it can never enter the core of the object’s indivi- 

• Appi^anu and S*sliiy, p. 260. 
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duality, but can grasp it c®ly in tenns of predicates that can bo 
referred to it- But the subject of these predicates is never ex¬ 
hausted by them, and can never be constructed out of them. 
Hence, so long as thought finds itself in opposition to the object, 
it can never attain complete truth. The opposition between the ^ 
two has therefore to be abolished; and thought must become 
reality. The experience in which the two arc one, is feeling. Yet 
this is not the feeling of this or that subject; for the subject can 
exist only so long as the opposition between it and the object 
lasts; but in this feeling the opposition is surmounted. It is really 
the source of the subject and the object. Sometimes Bradley calls 
this feeling sensation. Whatever be the name, his philosophy is 
not mentalism or subjectivism, as mind or subject, opposed to 
the object, fades away in it; but is absolutism, though slightly 
dlfierent from that of Hegel. 

The pragmatism of James, the humanism of Schiller, and the 
instrumentalism of Dewey treat reality as plastic to the touch of 
man, Man can transform it as he likes. Truth is what has value, 
and ideas are the instruments of human activity. We have, in 
the voluntarism of these philosophers, reminiscences of Fichte, 
though these shun his speculative metaphysics and shrink from 
the transcendental. They claim to be realists, and refuse to be 
called idealists. Still, they approach philosophy from the side of 
man and his values. Their tendency is really idealistic, though 
they are not prepared to follow its light wherever it leads. They 
started in reaction against idealism in its intcllectualistic and 
absohitistic forms which it took in Bradley, Bosanquet, etc., and 
naturally disliked being called idealists. But their starting-point 
and tendency are not opposed to all idealism, but only to some 
forms of it. 

Bergson, in France, advocates the theory that intuition is the 
nature of reality. He protests against the intellectualism of the 
general European tradition, saying that it turns metaphysics into 
imiversal mathematic. His intoitioa is a sort of creative force, 
and so the wiE aspect too of the mind gets its recognition from 
him. Before him, Schopenhauer, a contemporary of Hegel, main¬ 
tained that the world was the manifestation of the Absolute Will, 
and he is the greatest of the advocates of absolutism in which 
reality is treated as will. 

Idealism in Italy took a novel fom, though it remained 
ahsolutistic. Croce and Gentile felt dissatisfied with the transcen- 
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dental forms of absolutism, and wanted to bring down the Abso¬ 
lute from the so-called inaccessible heights and make it immanent 
in our experience. Further, they conceived mind not as static but 
as dynamic, not as a fact but as an act, This immanent absolute 
spirit they identified with history. History is a continual process 
^ ^which rolls with the weight of the past into the future- It is not 
an unconscious but a reflective process. Tne concept of matter is 
a limiting concept. Matter is something which spirit finds given, 
and whi<^ it transfonns in its onward march. The reality which 
philosophy studies is the reality of history History is the stufi of 
the universe, the fact of philosophy- It is not blind change, but 
the movement of self-conscious life. Hence history is philosophy, 
and the philosophy of history is essentially the history of philo¬ 
sophy. Thou|^ there are some important differences between the 
views of Croce and Gentile, there is general agreement as regards 
the nature of mind and reality. Croce is a Hegelian ; and in order 
to understand the central idea of his philosophy, we have to go 
back a little to the beginning of a line of thin^ng that originated 
from Fichte. 

Fichte, starting with the Ego as the first and supreme principle 
of philosophy, used dialectic as a constructive method for deducing 
the world or Non-Ego from it. The Ego posits itself through the 
principle of identity, ‘'A is A” and posits the Non-Ego through 
the principle of contradiction, “A is not not-A-" The Ego and the 
Non-Ego are the thesis and the antithesis. But what the Ego 
posits as its opposite, namely, the Non-Ego, is derived from 
itself, and is therefore its own self; hence arises the s 5 rathesis in 
which this opposition is transcended and which includes in itself 
the subject and object. By further application of this method, 
Fichte attempts to deduce the rest of the world, Schelling also 
used this method for deritung his Absolute; and he found the 
dialectical process not only in the activity of spirit, but also in the 
process of nature. To Hegel goes the credit of having used the 
method on a grand scale. He criticizes Fichte for having started 
with the Ego without deducing it; and Schelling for his separating 
mind and nature, subject and object, and for treating his Absolute 
as their pure identity reached as a result of the dialectical process. 
In Hegel's philosophy the difierence, though not the distinction, 
between process and result, and subject and object, is cancelled, 
Spirit is activity, and its activity is dialectical; the object is what 
is posited by the subject; and the subject knows and posits itself, 
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only in knowing and positing the object. Hence the Absolute is not 
a mere identity but an identity in difference, not merely a static 
resnlt but also a dynamic process. Such is Hegd's claim. 

Croce critidaes Hegel fox sayii^ that the motive force of the 
dialectical process is opposition or contradiction, and maintains 
that this movement is possible even through the distincts. Iiv 
Croce's philosophy, dialectic moves through four distinct moments 
of spirit, which are not opposed to each other. Mind or spirit has 
two main moments, the theoretical and the practical, the theo* 
retical in its turn comprising the beautiful and the true, and the 
practical comprising the useful and the good. These four moments, 
which form a hierarchy and which Croce calls degrees of reality, 
form the foundation of the four sciences, aesthetic, logic, eco 
Jiomic, and ethic. Though they are not opposed to each other, yet 
each moment carries within itself its own opposite: the beautiful 
the ugly, the trae the false, the useful the harmful, and the good 
the evil. Spirit is a continual process through these four distincts 
containing their opposites. 

While Croce's jiilosophy is called historical idealism, Gentile’s 
is designated actual idealism or idealism of mind as pure act. 
Gentile is dissatisfied with Croce's scheme, because the latter's 
moments are not deduced from spirit itself. So far as they are 
given to mind, they transcend it, and immanence, which is ^efiy 
aimed at by Italian idealism, is not complete. Therefore Gentile 
treats mind as a pure act which, by being conscious of Itself, 
makes itself its own object, that is, a fact. What is called fact is 
only a past act. History presses forward through the dialectical 
process, in which each moment or act of mind, in preserving its 
predecessor within itself, negates it. Nature is the fact; but this 
fact is part and parcel of history; and history, in its turn, is the 
creation and forward movement of spirit, which is refiective, and 
is therefore philosophy. Thus in the systems of both Croce and 
GentUe, we see the conclusion arrived at that history and philo¬ 
sophy are one and the same. 

Mind in its aspect of imagination also is not lacking advocates. 
Long ago Schl^l and Novalis, who were contemporaries of 
ScheUing and Hegel, held that the nature of the eternal truth 
co\ 2 ld be understood in terms only of poetic imagination; and the 
philosophy of Novalis, who was a little more systematic than 
Schlegel in bis theories, was called magical idealian. Of the con¬ 
temporary philosophers, Douglas Fawcett treats imagination as 
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the sole creative, all-inclusive, and all-explanatory principle of 
reality. He calls his philosophy imaginism. He tells us that there 
is an imagination which is not private to this or that individual, 
hat is cosmic. It is both creative and conservative. Fawcett coins 
^ the term consciring to denote imagining in its active and self- 
« conscious aspects. 

Mention may be made here of the pancalism of J. M. Baldwin, 
who believes that reality can be best understood only in terms 
of aesthetic experience. He calls his philosophy aesthetic irnme- 
diatism- We can trace his thought to Kant and Schelling. Kant 
held that we see the ideal in sense «ily in aesthetic experience; 
and following him Schelling interpreted his intuition of reality. 
But Baldwin is not an absolutist: his sympathies are with the 
pragmatism of James, Still, as in many other forms of idealism, 
it is one of the forms or aspects cf mind that is taken as the clue 
to the understanding of the nature of reality. 

Whitehead occupies a peculiar position. Like Bradley and many 
others, he maintains that the ultimate stuff of the universe is 
feeling. But he calls himself a realist. But his philosophy, as he 
himself sometimes says, is only provisional realism. leanings 
towards Plato are too strong to allow him to remain a realist, 
And already, by many, he is placed in the camp of the idealists. 

Many idealists, who were dissatisfied with absolutism for the 
reason that it failed to give adequate recognition to persons as 
real beings with moral responsibility, developed a pluralistic fonn 
of idealism, often called personal idealism. LoUe in Germany, 
Ward in England, and Howison in America may be referred to 
as examples. According to them, reality is a S 3 ^tem of personal 
selves. Personality and plurality hold tme even of noumena. This 
is the spiritual plnralism of Leibnitz in a new form. McTaggart 
also holds a similar view. His Absolute is not one, but a system 
of individual selves. 

In this connection, it may also be noted that, even in 
absolutism, in which only one reality is posited, the Absolute 
is sometimes treated as a person. This idealism is not pluralistic 
but monistic. 

One very curious phase of contemporary philosophy is the 
idealism of the scientists. Sir James Jeans, for example, accepts 
Berkeleyan idealism. He believes that, because the physical world 
exhibits mathematical properties, it must have been the work of 
a mathematical mind. Eddington maintains that our knowledge 
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of the physical world is symbolic, Atoms, electrons, protons, etc., 
are symbols, formulsis: what they are in themselves we do not 
know, Symbolic knowledge is mediate and indirect; what can 
be directiy and immediately known is only mind. Hence the stuff 
of reality for immediate knowledge must be mental. 

This account b a bird's-eye view of the whole hbtory of'' 
philosophy. In truth, if a history of idealism were to be attempted, 
it would really be identical with the history of philosophy; for 
all great constructive philosophies are idealistic, and realism 
enters now and then only as a protest to check the idealbtic 
speculation, whenever its divergence from fact is felt. Without 
being content to remain in opposition, whenever realism tries to 
be constructive, it turns into idealism, as in the hands of White- 
head. But philosophy b nothing if not a constructive system that 
can compi^end the whole experience within it; and as only 
idealism can be such a system, the history of philosophy b essen¬ 
tially the history of idealism. The hbtory of realism can only 
be a hbtory of protests and reactions. Thus we are led to support, 
though for a somewhat different reason, what Hegel and Croce 
held, namely, that every philosophy b idealbtic, if not actually 
idealism. 

VII 

GENERAL DIRECTION OP ALL IDBALISU 

We have surveyed the course which what is called ideaUsm in 
the West has foUowed in history, and found that it assumed many 
forms. Is there nothing common to all these, so that, in terms 
of what b thus common, we can dehne idealism? Even if idealism 
b a tendency and not a fixed theory, what is its direction? 
Platonic ide^ism inleipreted reahty in terms of Ideas, which are 
really ideab. But these are also called concepts; and they are 
concepts of the human mind, though said to exbt in a heavenly 
sphere. They are ideab of things as the human mind understands 
them. It is the motif of Plato's philosophy that the ideal of our 
reason is a reality in which the form of the Good b the central 
principle; so that we see purpose running through the whole of 
reality. It b what satisfies human beings as ethical personalities. 
At the beginning of modem philosophy, idealism appeared as 
merely epbtemoiogical. But had it remained merely epistemolc^- 
cal, it would have lost much of its sublimity and attractiveness, 
which almost all great men felt towards it. It lifted men above 
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the pettiness of every-day realities. Everything great achieved 
in the past was mainly due to it. Mere epistemological idealism 
leads to unalloyed subjectivism, and wDl end in the despair of 
scepticism. Su^ a situation gives no satisfaction to the human 
^ intellect. Curiously enough, in the systems of the continental 
•philosophers of the time of Berkeley, the epistemological problem 
did not take so acute a form as in the writings of the empiricists 
of England. For the continental philosophers, the problem was 
mainly that of the nature of being, while that of knowing occupied 
only a secondary place; hut for the English, the main problem 
was that of knowing. However, each cannot be divorced from the 
other. The problem of knowing led to that of being. The reasoning 
is unavoidable. If what is known is an idea, then what exists must 
have the same sort of being as that of the idea. Even if we are 
obliged by the pressure of experience to admit that we see 
diAeience between idea and matter, at least the source of the 
two, we must accept, must be the same. And this source must 
include the natures of both mind and matter. But this is an ideal 
concept; and idealism thus postulated an ideal reality, spiritual 
in nature. What idealism therefore wants is a reality that is 
all-comprehensive, in which the difrerence between mind and 
matter is removed. Such a unity is the Absolute. Hence the drive 
towards the Absolute in all forms of idealism. Even what is called 
personal idealism or spiritual pluralism exhibits this tendency. 
Only, it treats the Absolute as an organic unity of persons, eai^ 
person having a noumenal status. This can be seen in Ward's 
realm of ends, and McTaggart openly calls it the Absolute. The 
point is that whether it is a realm of noumenal persons or the 
Absolute, it is an ideal of our thought; and so it is reasonable 
that we should follow our thought to the greatest height to 
which it can lead us. It is an illusion to think that this ideal can 
explain our ordinary experience with all the stubborn facts it 
contains. Certainly, Hegel could not have deduced Kruger's 
pencil from the Absolute, in spite of the great claims of the 
dialectical method. If the statement that the Absolute explains 
our experience by being its fundamental principle means that it 
is presupposed by our experience, we may accept it. But if it 
means that the world can be deduced from the Absolute, we have 
to reject it. Can the ideal of a perfectly moral world explain the 
world of imperfect morality? It can only pronounce that our 
world is imperfect; but why and how such an imperfect world 
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has come to he, neither the realm of ends nor the Absolute can 
answer. Even supposing it is true that the object I see is my 
idea, can this truth solve the problem, why I see the idea as 
matter? Kant's intuitive understanding is the explanatory prin- 
dple involved in our cognitive experience. But can it explain 
why some of our ideas are not true of the objects? Even what is*" 
called scientific explanation does not really explain the phenomena 
it tries to explain. Explanation, as Meyerson has noticed, tries 
to see a stable identical element in the longing phenomena, and 
naturally the former cannot explain the dynamic. Even if we 
distinguish between the Why and the How of things, and even 
if we set aside Bergson's observation that the How ultimately 
reduces itself to the Why, no philosophical principle can give the 
whole How of things. Can the Absolute, whether it is an identity 
in difierence, or only identity, or will, or feeling, or any thing else, 
explain how the world of finite and imperfect things comes out 
of it? Can the infinite explain the finite? When therefore no ideal 
can explain the imperfections of our experience, are we not to 
accept the highest ideal that our reason can show without stopping 
abruptly at some point lest the ideal, if too high, should not be 
able to explain the world ? Ihe bias of idealism is towards such 
an acceptance. Idealism may not have reached its greatest heights 
in the philosophies of some. But still, what we say represents the 
general tendency. 

It may probably be objected: How can an ideal which cannot 
explain our imperfections be treated as real? But the start is 
made in philosophy to find out the real, because the world around 
us shows signs of unreality. The illusion we experience in per¬ 
ceptions is contradicted later, and we formulate the criterion that 
what is real ought never to be contradicted. But what would be 
the reality that can never be contradicted? Such a reality must 
be an ideal r for we can never say with certainty that the con¬ 
ditions which would tum our cognitions into illusions are absent 
here. Can such a reality explain why we have illusions? On the 
other hand, can we dismiss as unreal that ideal reality which 
satisfies our criterion, because it cannot explain how unrealities 
appear? 

We may examine this point, talcing Kant's philosophy as an 
example. To answer the question: Why do our ideas correspond 
to objects? he turned physical objects into what he called 
phenomena, which are the products of the combination of sen- 
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sations according to the categories of the understanding. But this 
solution merely pushed the original problem a little back, which 
came to the forefront again in the question, Why do sensations 
conform to the categories? The required conformation is possible 
^ only in an intuitive understanding which can create sensations 
Stcording to its own forms, and which does not depend upon 
anything else than itself, to produce the sensations. But do we 
possess such an understanding? Evidently not. Otherwise our 
wishes would have been horses. But then, if we do not possess 
such an understanding, why do objects correspond or con¬ 
form to our ideas? That they often do so implies that such 
an understanding is somehow real and is working through us. 
But then can it explain why sometimes oux ideas do not conform 
to the objects, even when it is working within us? Certainly not, 
It can only reveal that our ideas then do not conform to the 
objects; that is, that conditions for such a conformation are 
laiiing in us, or that conditions for destroying such a confonna- 
tioD are also working within us. But such an answer, if one feels 
that it is satisfying, can be gfven by any ideal of our reason. 
The Absolute can say that conditions for the appearance of 
illusion, immorality, and ugliness are present in the world. But 
we need not wait on the Absolute for this teaching. 

Supposing we admit that the intuitive understanding is working 
within us, as otherwise we could not have seen objects as they 
are, and therefore our understanding is the same as the intuitive 
understandir^; will the admission that essa is ptrcipi not follow 
necessarily? The temptation, after once we have formulated the 
ideal knowledge situation, to come down and explain our ordinary 
experience accordingly, is too strong. And if we yield to it, the 
re^t would be disastroiis. The dissatisfaction vfiih the Hegelian 
absolutism, felt by later philosophers, is really due to Hegel's 
having yielded to this temptation, saying that philosophy is the 
process of speculative reason in which sensation is transformed 
into a concept of thoi.^ht, and that therefore the difference 
between sensation and understanding is abolished. This may be 
true of the ideal experience of the intuitive understanding; but 
for us it is not. Even in the neo-idealism of Croce and G^tile, 
the Absolute is dragged down and identified with histoiy. Thereby, 
it is true, the concept of history gained more profound significance; 
but it is almost forgotten that this spirit which is history is an 
ideal spirit, and its relation to the finite spirit remains unexplained. 
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The thoroughly rational explanation of the universe, which is 
presented, appears a consistent fancy far removed from our 
imperfect experience. The doubt does not seem to have occurred 
to them that, if the intuitive understanding creates its sensations 
as it supplies its categories, the sensations will not be the sen- ^ 
sations that we know, How the ideal spirit works is beyond ouF 
thought to comprehend. If we attribute our sensations, cate¬ 
gories, etc., to it, we may as well ask for the daily time-table 
of God, The Hindu may ask the question how much rice he cats 
eveiy day, and the Englishman how much meat. 

We have, therefore, to notice that the higher the conception 
of reality the lesser the applicability of our categories to it, No 
start can be made from that prindple, no construction of the 
world attempted from it.* If, by this construction, we mean the 
demonstration that the Absolute, or something like it, is the final 
presupposition of our experience, and that our experience has to 
be organized with this presupposition in view, we have to accept 
it- But ii it means that from the Absolute the world is to be 
deduced, M^e have to reject it as an impossibility. Yet we should 
not forget that the ideal is what is reached from our experience. 

It must constitute our experience. Yet the problem how it con¬ 
stitutes our experience should never be raised. We should be 
prepared to recognize that the lower categories are trajisformed 
in the higher experience; and it would be unphilosophical to raise 
the question how, after the transtormation, the categories work- 
For, to answer the question, we have to use our categories; we 
have no other way, But our categories are not applicable to the 
higher experience. When once we forget this, in spite of all our 
protests against the principle «stf percipi, wc have to helplessly 
accept it. 

In European philosophy, the real task before idealism is to 
change its attitude to the relation between the ideal and the 
actual. Idealists may denounce, with the realists, the Berkeleyan 
principle. But the realists hesitate to fall in with the idealists, 
because the idealist philosophizes in terms of the ideal experience, 
which finds no discordance within itself, as if it were his own; but 
if it were really his own, then esse would be percipi. The business 
of the idealist is to get the idea of a reality which can do justice 
to every aspect of our experience, and therefore which is all- 


• Profoasor CAmpbeH's Suptuism and Consirueiion would be en metroctive 
study is this consectioo, 
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comprehensive- It is an ideal to be realked, and certainly can be 
realized. Surely, it is the principle in terms ot which we can 
understand whatever is rational in our experience. But the rational 
is what answers to the ideal, and the ideal is what rationality 
^posits. Yet the irrational should not be left out of consideration. 
Tfiis is what fives rise to the philosophical problem, and what 
could never be explained or absorbed as such, by the ideal. Its 
absorption can be accomplished by complete negation of it as 
such. But for this, is needed a courage which is more noble and 
sublime than what can be shown in the battlefield- The philo¬ 
sopher's task is to trace the rational in the irrational, and lift it 
above the latter. But the irrational can never be deduced from 
the rational; for the rational is not in organic dependence on the 
irrational. The idealist should notice, in the process of his enquiry, 
how the lower ideas get transformed in the higher phases of our 
experience. Because of this transformation, our criterion of reality 
too undergoes modification. The idealist should therefore 
careful to note which problems to raise at which stage, and which 
problems axe meaningless at that stage. When once, for example, 
the Absolute, call it mind or by any other name, is reached, the 
epistemological problem has no meaning. And to prove epistemo¬ 
logical idealism on the basis of the Absolute It^d is therefore 
a philosophical mistake and confusion. 

To call the Absolute by the name Mind does sot necessarily 
mean mentalism. This is the unity in which both subject and 
object are included; and mentalism with which are associated 
subjectivism, scepticism, etc., is that theory according to which 
the subject, as opposed to the object, is the only reality. Even If 
we call the Absolute by the name Subject, we shail not be 
preaching subjectivism, according to which every individual may 
take himself and his ideas as the only reality and treat everything 
else, including the objects he loves and those he hates, as bis 
own ideas or mental states. None of these charges can be laid 
against absolutism, whether we call the Absolute Subject or Mind. 
Herein lies the answer to Pratt’s question whether to think of 
the Absolute as Mind is not the same as mentalism. One may 
call it mentalism if one likes, for the reason that the nature of the 
relation between the Absolute and the plurality of the phenomenal 
world is explained in terms of mind and its ideas. But to this 
mentalism do not accrue all those defects found in that men* 
talism according to which the finite mind and its ideas are the 
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only reality. Philosophy, if it is to be consistent and thorough 
in its thinking, cannot but reach the absolute; and the best way 
of understandii^ the Absolute is in terms of the highest kind of 
reality with which we are familiar. Even that reality has to be 
transcended, and we may have to admit the transcendence of^ 
thought itself by the Absolute. But still the Absolute cannot {£i 
short of the highest we know. ' 

Spiritual pluralism is only a half-way house to absolutism. We 
have already noted that, whether the Absolute is a unity or 
plurality, it cannot explain why there is immorality in the world. 

It may be sought to explain that there is morality in the world 
on the ground that we are essentially members of a realm of 
ends, or that the Absolute is a kingdom of selves. But this har¬ 
monious plurality of self-legislating selves leaves the question, 
how self-legislation agrees with legislation for others, unanswered, 
if some substantial identity between the selves is not postulated. 
But when that is postulated, plurality may be dissolved, or at 
least we shall have no evidence for the confirmation of plurality 
in the Absolute. This means that we have to go beyond the 
realm of the kingdom of ends, where the questions of morality, 
etc., do not arise and can have no meaning. So for the reason 
that the Absolute cannot explain the finite world, in the sense 
that from it the latter can be deduced, we need not stop at the 
conception of a plurality of selves; for even then our world 
cannot be explained. And it is but right that we go wherever 
our thoi^ht leads, and do not fight shy of the Absolute, which 
can explain the world as much as the conception of a plurality 
of selves, 

Once we know that the Absolute, like the Ideas of Plato, is an 
ideal reality presupposed by our experience, we may concede that, 
in absolutism, values play a determining part in interpreting our 
experience. But this is not the same as saying that what is true 
is the useful. It means that the determination of truth is a 
Dormative consideration, and that the Absolute is reached through 
normative considerations. Because of this, we may see purpose 
or meaning running through the universe. For our very method 
of explanation is noimatlve. Therefore consideration of value is 
an essential aspect of idealism. But we cannot conclude from this 
that every theory in which considerations of value play the chief 
part, is definitely idealism. The tendency of course is there; but 
the philosophy may not cany the tendency to its logical con- 
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elusion, and may be pra^atism or humanism. But we shall not 
be far wronf in calling it idealistic. 

Siinilaxly, the definition given by Professor Muirbead that 
idealism treats the subject and object as mutually dependent on 
each other points towards absolutism. The Absolute is certainly 
^ unity of the subject and the object. But it may be a unity in 
which the distinction may be regarded as transcended, or a unity 
in which the distinction is retained. In either case, we have 
idealism or absolutism. When we enquire into the ontological 
nature of the Absolute, this distinction may not be relevant. 
But epistemology has no place in the Absolute, as it transcends 
the epistemological situation. Some idealists admit a distinction, 
though not a difference, between subject and object even at the 
level of the Absolute. But the distinction is so thin and groundless 
that it is difficult to believe that, if one were really at that level, 
one would feel it. For in an integral unity, where difierences are 
not experienced, there is no ground for distinction, just as there 
can be no siinilarity where there is no dissimilarity. Unless there 
is an Other, thought cannot remain to make distinctions; and 
where there is an Other, there would be difference also. Or to put 
It more plainly, are the distincts regarded as distincts because of the 
difference of their properties or because of the distinction between 
their properties? If the former, then difference must be accepted 
at that level. If the latter, then the distinction between the 
properties mitst be due to some difference between the properties 
of the properties. Just as two things cannot be said to be similar 
without some point of identity, two things cannot be distinct 
without some difierence. Hence it is useless to attempt to charac¬ 
terize what lies beyond thought. It seems, therefore, that even 
the idea of the mutual dependence of the subject and the object 
has to be transcended in idealism. We may say that even this 
definition is a stage in the idealistic tendency, which can advance 
further. 

The modern idealists’ attempts to interpret the world in terms 
of one of the aspects of the mind may similarly be regarded as 
marking certain stages in the idealistic tendency. If we interpret 
the world in terms of will, we shall find it necessary in some 
places to interpret reason, feeling and imagination in terms of 
will—which must of course be a failure. If we attribute to will 
the properties of the other functions of mind, then will will cease 
to be will as we understand it generally. And it would be meaning- 
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less to say, for example, that the world is wiU, when that will 
includes the other functions, Even if we regard the interpretation 
as a matter of emphasis, it must naturally be one^ded; for we 
Imd other facts in which the other functions have to he stressed. 
So, if it is to he consistent and true to facts, the idealistic 
tendency cannot stop short of the Absolute. ^ 

VIII 

TEFKINUS A QUO AND TERMINUS AD QUEM OF 
ALL PHILOSOPHY 

The starting'point of idealism, and indeed of every true philosophy, 
is man dissatisfied and, therefore, in search of something better 
and higher. It can never he matter which is below mind; for 
matter is really matter as mind knows and understands it, and 
hence matter, apart from a knowing mind, cannot he the starting- 
point. For the same reason, we can never explain everything in 
terms merely of the object or of the subject. Neither is found 
apart from ihe other. Nor can the starting-point he God or some 
ideal spirit or experience. For no finite mind can place itself in 
his or its place and see how he or it constitutes the world. The 
starting-point of materialism and even of Hegelian absolutism 
is therefore unnatural Always the starting-point of philosophy 
is the philosopher himself; and because, as it is said, thought 
never starts without the experience of some contradiction, the 
starting-point is the philosopher feeling some contradiction within 
himself. He feels it between his material and spiritual nature, 
between his actual and ideal nature, between practice and theory, 
etc. His object is the removal of the contradictions, and the search 
after a reality that lies at the core of the self-contradictory finite 
experience. If all our experience were nothing hut self-con¬ 
tradictory, we could never have had the notion of the non- 
contradictory. Sometimes our cognitions are correct, other times 
incorrect. Some aspects of our experience show comparative 
absence of contradictions. These give the clue to the formulation 
of our criterion of reality, which, by application and criticism, 
is modified until it gives an idea of ideal and p>erfect reality. That 
naturally must be the Absolute. The so-caUsd explanaiwt of the 
world therefore is the discovery of the ideal in the actual And as 
the approach to philosophy is from the side of the human mind, 
reality, according to that philosophy, must show purposiveness, 
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not in the sense that it is directed towards something else, but in 
the sense that everything else is directed towards it. It is the goal 
of human activity, both theoretical and practical. All the lower 
realities are stepping-stones to it. This is what human beings have 
to understand and can understand. And as the idea of perfection 
an important part in determining the nature of that reality, 
it must be the fulfilment of human values. 

IX 

DEFINITION AND NATURE OF IDEALISM 

We may now define idealism as the theory which asserts the 
reality of the ideal, and explains the world in order to maintain 
this conception of reality. This conception may be maintained 
by explaining the world in terms of the ideal reality, or by saying 
that the imperfect vanishes or is transformed at the level of the 
perfect. All the other definitions are true so far as they involve 
this view. But these definitions, if each is taken by itself apart 
from the others, may appear confiicting, and may not cover 
theories which are gene^y regarded as idealistic. Even if we 
regard idealism as a tendency, the direction of this tendency has 
to be known and defined: we cannot leave it vague. Whatever 
be the starting-point, if a philosophy is directed towards proving 
this thesis, it may be called idealism. Some philosophers may stop 
before reaching the final goal, and refuse to go farther; even then, 
if the direction of their philosophy is the same, we may call it 
idealism. But the direction must be sufixciently dear, and its result 
must have approached the goal of idealism sufficiently near. This 
clearness and nearness cannot be measured exactly, and their 
minimum cannot be fixed. But then the general trend can be 
apparent, and enable us to find out whether it is idealistic. We 
have already noted that there is no hard-and-fast distinction 
between idealism and realism; and so whether a system is idealism 
or realism depends upon how far it has gone in its argument and 
speculation. The contemporary tendency which we see in Broad, 
for example, to simply analyse things, without caring to look Into 
the presuppositions of our analysis, is certainly not idealistic- But 
we may say that this analysis is not complete, in that it overlooks 
its own presuppositions; and, if complete, it also must be idealistic. 

An idealism that does not posit an ideal reality does not seem 
worth the name. Pure epistemological idealism may better be 
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called oi even meDtalisra or subjechvistn. It is confusing 

to call it idealism, Wtiere no ideal reality is posited, then does 
the controversy between what are osually called idealism and 
realism make its appearance. Further, the starting-point is mis¬ 
takenly regarded as decisive, One who starts with mind and its ideas 
calls himself an idealist, and another who starts with the beU^T^ 
in material objects existing without any relation to mind calls 
himself a realist. But neither can be wholly just in his contentions, 
as both must be one-sided in their arguments, The value of the 
principle esseispercifi can be nothing more than that of a reaction 
against the neglect of mind and its contribution to the structure 
of what we call the world. 

the question why only a philosophy that posits an ideal reality 
should be called idealism, and not the theory which holds that 
ph 3 ^ical objects are mental existences, is one of etymology, and 
may be left to the philologists to decide. We propose to call it so, 
because what is called idealism exhibits that general tendency in 
the history of European philosophy, and epistemological idealism 
is only a partial treatment of the problem. However the word 
might have originated, the idea which it means gets new content 
by being interconnected with several other concepts, and, in the 
course of the history of its development, may get new significance, 
more profound thin what it was at the beginning. We have 
shown, in this chapter, what forms idealism has taken, and what 
form it should take if its general tendency is pushed to its farthest 
extreme. It may be that idealism may take many new forms in 
the future. But ^e highest form it can ever take is some absolutism. 
We should naturally understand idealism in the light of its highest 
form. And this is never opposed to realism. Realism, like the 
esse est percipi theory, is only a half-hearted speculation, which 
does not fully recognize its implications and their significance and, 
therefore, gives us a philosophy stunted in appearance. 
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II 


IDEALISM A.S A THEORY OF VALUE 

I 

EXISTENCE AND VALUE 

Our conclusion that idealism is the theory that affirms the reality 
of the ideal naturally draws us into the discussion of idealism as 
a theory of value. It is maintained in the previous chapter that, 
for idealism, reality is ideal reality, which is the true existence. 
But it may be held that this is a conception of reality as only a 
norm or standard, an Ought and therefore a value, which stands 
in opposition to actuality. The ideas of existence and reality, it 
may be said, are inapplicable to it. If value exists or is real, it 
would not have been set over against the actual. Rickert, for 
example, maintains this view, Acc^ing to him, "every judgment 
of existence or truth presupposes an over-individual SolUn or 
Ought, the acknowledgment of which is necessary to give meaning 
to the judgment. This SdlUn presupposes values; and these 
'logical values' are neither existent nor subsistent, but merely 
valid,” "Logic deals neither with existents, physical or mental, 
nor with subsistents, but rather with the problem as to what 
values must be acknowledged in case any answers to the question 
what is or is not, what is true or not true, ^hall have any meaning 
whatever.” "However much the sciences that deal with existents 
or subsistents di^er from each other, according to material or 
method, they always have one thing m common: all seek to 
establish what is and how it is. This we may call their ontological 
character: das Sciende is their problem, Objective logic, on the 
other hand, never enquires after ttus, and in so far stands above 
all sciences of being.” According to Rickert, then, the Absolute of 
Hegel, Bradley, Bosanquet, etc., the intuitive understandii^ of 
Kant, the Ego of Fichte, and all such ideals presupposed by our 
experience are simply values, which are neither existent nor 
subsistent; they axe, as Kant said, merely heuristic principles, the 
validity of which has to be acknowledged if our experience is to be 
true. If their validity is not accepted, our experience becomes 
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inexplicable, we cannot know whether our judgments are true or 
false. For example, in Kant, without the intuitive understanding 
as the ideal of reason, why objects correspond to our ideas remains 
unanswerable. It can be answered only on the hypothesis that, 
for the transcendental self, the sensations are not given, but are 
created by it according to its own forms and categories. Similarly^ 
without the transcendental Ego of Fichte, the problem, why 
nature conforms to our moral will, becomes insoluble, and is 
soluble only on the hypothesis that the transcendental Ego itself 
posits nature as the of its moral activity. Bradle3^s Absolute 
also is postulated as the ideal of logic and judgment; and 
without it as the ultimate subject that guarantees the truth 
of every judgment, no judgment can be true. Thus not only in 
logic, but also in all other normative sciences the presupposi¬ 
tions are values, which neither exist nor subsist, but are merely 
valid. 

In this view the distinction between the theories of reality and 
those of values is cleax-cut. Idealism, if it deals with norms ox 
ideals involved in our experience, would be a theory of value as 
opposed to a theory of reality. For ideals are values which are not 
existents or subsistents. But then on this view, reality would be 
what is just perceived or perceivable. Whatever is only infer¬ 
able, or is known only as presupposed by our experience, cannot 
be real or existent. For ideals which are presupposed by our 
experience are treated only as values, whidi have no reality or 
existence. The same reason would make everything presupposed 
by our experience such a value. This line of argument would end 
in the thesis oi positivism, for which sensations only can be 
existent. And the upholders of this theory would certainly not 
like to be called positivists. Nor can it be maintained that only 
certain presuppositions are to be regarded as such values, while 
the rest have to be treated as existents. For example, in Kant the 
forms of sensibility and the categories of understanding are 
treated as constituting existence, while the Ideas of Reason are 
treated as only heuristic. But such a distinction has no true 
grotmd, and would appear dogmatic. Hegel seems to be quite 
justified when he maintained that whatever is regulative of out 
experience also constitutes it. For, if there is anything without 
which cur experience could not have been, that must have con¬ 
stituted our experience; and if our experience is an existent, the 
presupposition also must be an exbtent. 
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It is not enough to say, as Windelband and Urban do,' that 
value is no stranger to being. It must have more than mere 
familiarity with being. It is certainly no stranger to beii^, because 
it is implied in being. But unless what is implied is ^so being, 
the being which implies it, and which without it would be nothing, 
^*^ould become other than itself by reason of the latter's con¬ 
tamination, That is, it will turn out to be a concept, a sort of 
limiting concept, presupposed by our reasoning. But the conse¬ 
quence would be that reasoning cannot have a ground to stand 
on. Being also would turn out to be a mere value, which is beyond 
ontological considerations. It is true, as Windelband tells us, that 
the Ought and the Is, value and reality, are difierent at the 
human level. But wr do not, and should not identify reality with 
what is given us in our finite experience, or with what is apparent 
in the empirical world. Reality or existence can itself be a value, 
and value is existence also. 


II 

EXISTENCE AND SUBSISTENCE 

For what exactly is our conception of reality or existence? Is it 
simply whatever is presented to us ? Is it whatever is an object of 
our mind? if the latter, then the castle we build in the air must 
be real, for it is an object of our imagination. Even an object of 
imagination has a being of its own. Probably, a distinction will 
be drawn between being and existence, the tot being attributed 
to all objects of imagination, geometrical figures, etc,, which are 
pure abstractions and so conceptual constructs, and the latter 
being attributed to objects that are not imagined but presented 
to us, that is, to what are given. It is sometimes said that qualities 
apart from substances, universals, etc., subsist or have being,* 
while perceptual objects exist. It is deplored that Plato did not 
have words to distinguish the two meanings; and that he there¬ 
fore held that Ideas only had existence or reality, while material 
objects had it only so far as they partook of the nature of Ideas. 
This distinction seems artificial and arbitrary, and does not serve 
the purpose. For, if, as many a modem philosopher maintains, 
the universal is in the particular, and if the particular exists, 
does not the universal also exist? It may be said that the pre¬ 
position "in" here does not mean "spatially within." True, what- 
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ever be its meaning:, does it enter tbe particular or not ? If it does 
It must be as existent as the particular. The problem is the old 
problem, whether the Ideas of Reason constitute our experieiwe 
or not- It is curious that even those who hold with Hegel that 
even the Ideal of Reason is constitutive of our experience, main* 
tam that the universals have no existence. If they have no exis^ 
fence, how can they constitute the particulais? If the universal is 
part and parcel of the structure of the particular, to say that the 
univei^ constitutes the particular, without being existent, is to 
drive in a wedge between constituting a thing by being existent 
and constituting it by being subsistent; and the dualism of sub¬ 
sistence and existence becomes a problem. Nor may we leave the 
two as separate, for we have to explain how a subsistent enters 
the constitution of an existent. One who says that there is here 
no problem may as well say that there was no problem in the idea 
of the interaction of mind and matter though the two substances 
were disparate. 

That qualities simply are or subsist while things exist, and that 
there is difference between subsistence and existence, is ununder- 
standable, How can the rose exist if its colour only subsists? Is 
not the colour also part of the rose? Can the rose exist apart from 
its colour ? There seems to be no epistemological ground for saying 
that the rose exists while the colour only subsists. Just as the 
existence of the rose is given in the cognition “The rose is,” the 
existence of the colour is given in the cognition "The colour is.” 

If one is interested in taking the rose as a whole and in calling it 
one's object, then another may be interested in considering the 
colour separately and calling it his object. The colour is as much 
existent as the rose. Here therefore the common usage “things 
are” and “things exist” seems to be in the right. To be and to 
exist are the same in epistemology. If it is asked; How then can 
we distinguish between the being of the imaginary object and that 
of the perceptual, the answer is that our logic is not bound to 
make such classification. It has to distinguish between being and 
non-being, existence and non-existence, reality and unreality; 
but not between the being of the physical objects and of the 
mental or the vital. Moreover, if existence is different from being 
or subsistence, how is non-existence different from non-being or 
non-subsistence or both again from unreality? Any attempt to 
answer this question will give rise to endless hair-splitting dis¬ 
tinctions, with which logic will have to be needlessly burdened. 
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Everything that belongs to, or enters into, the constitution of the 
real or the existent is existent or real. 

The distinctions, though drawn, do not serve our purpose. On 
the other hand, they render the problem more complex, If all 
perceptual objects are to be treated as existent, do the objects of 
’‘Elusion exist? Or are they not perceptual objects? The illusory 
object is certainly not an object of imagination. The imagination 
necessary for what is called "perceptual individuation" is 
present in the perception of the illusory object as well as in 
that of what is callM the real object, as otherwise the objects 
could not have been perceived as individual wholes, The illusory 
object is not an imaginaiy object; because, if it were imagiaaiy, 
we would not have been frightened during the illusion of the 
snake, as no imaginary object frightens us. Hence, we have to 
say that to be simply perceived is not tbe same as to exist. If, on 
the other hand, we are to exclude all the elements supplied by 
imagination, in order to identify what is perceived with what 
exists, then the residue would be mere sensation. But most of tbe 
upholders of this view would always like avoiding positivism or 
sensationalism, towards which this argument and its reduction 
are heading. 

Therefore, what really di^erentiates the illusory from what is 
usually called the perceptual object is reality and unreality, 
existence and non-existence, or being and non-being. We say that 
the illusory object, though perceived durir^ the time of illusion, 
was not there, did not exist, was unreal. That is, we attribute 
• non-existence, unreality, or non-being to it, while we attribute 
existence, reality, or being to the true object. All the words 
mean the same for us. Then we formulate the criterion to distin¬ 
guish the real from the unreal, whether it be correspondence or 
non-contradiction. Here we should be definite about tbe tenns 
and their meanings, and also about the purpose for which we are 
using them. We should not forget that we are formulating the 
criterion to distinguish not only reality from unreality, but also 
existence from non-existence, and being from non-being. That is, 
for us existence, being, and reality, which satisfy the criterion of 
truth, ate synonyms. To call a fact that is not existent tme is 
meaningless. Similarly, to say that something that does not exist, 
or is not true, is real is absurd. 
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III 

EXISTENCE AND REALITY 

It bas become the fashion in European philosophy to treat a 
system which draws a clear distinction between existence and 
reality as superior to that which does not. It is said that the^ 
Being of the Eleatics, the Absolute of Hegel, etc., are real, while 
existence means the phenomenal world. These philosophers, 
especially the Eleatics, maintained that Being alone was real, 
while the world of our senses was unreal. But the question is put: 
Do the Eleatics mean by the unreality of the phenomenal world 
that it does not exist? The prejudice against treating the world 
as not existence prevails; and it is sought to draw a distinction 
between reality and existence. Being is real, while the phenomenal 
world is unreal but existent. Reality is what satisfies the demands 
of reason, and existence is just—but just what? Is it whatever we 
perceive? If it is, then illusory objects must have existence, Is it 
the sensations? Then sensations only must have existence, and 
not even the physical objects. To say that existence is the pheno¬ 
menal world can mean anything or nothing in particular, For 
what is the phenomenal world? In Kant’s philosophy, it is the 
combination of sensations and categories. Can the sensations by 
themselves have existence? We have no evidence to answer in 
the af&miative. Do the categories by themselves have it? Here 
too the case is the same. Kant tells us that what we <*^11 the 
objects that exist around us are combinations of sensations and 
categories. So if existence belongs to the physical objects, it 
belongs to all that enters into the constitution of the physical 
objects, as we have already said. If we say that sensations exist, 
we have to say that categories exist equally. It is significant that 
Kant limits the validity even of the categories to the phenomenal 
world. So validity is based on existence; it holds within existence, 
and is finally identical with existence. Validity is existence con¬ 
ceptually understood as a nonn. Even existence is a norm of the 
truth and falsity of our ideas. 

If, because without the categories the phenomenal world can¬ 
not be experienced as existent, we attribute existence to the 
categories; for the same reason, namely, because without the 
Ideas of Reason the phenomenal world cannot exist, we have to 
treat these Ideas also as existent. If, on the other hand, in order 
to exclude the categories and the Ideas of Reason from the 
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realm of existence, we treat the sensations only as existence, we 
lose all basis for the formulation of the criterion of truth and 
falsity. For sensations, simply as sensations, do not differ from 
each other; and there can be no distinction between true and 
false sensations, if the objects which they form are not distin¬ 
guished into true and false objects; and true and false objects are 
existent and non-existent objects. The distinction between true 
and false objects is thus transferred to the sensations. The sensa- 
tions by themselves cannot be a ground for the distinction. 

Hegel drew a peculiar distinction between existence and 
reality, not generally adopted by the Western philosophical 
tradition. Existence is, for him, the world of interconnected 
things, while Reality is a lower category which is opposed to 
Negation. The Absolute, again, is the highest category that 
includes every other category. And because it is the highest 
all-inclusive category, we may say that the Absolute is both 
Existence and Being, the lowest category with which his dialectic 
starts. But the reverse cannot be true in the same sense. The 
Western idealist would, in general, call the Absolute by the name 
Reality, and attribute existence to the phenomenal world. As is 
evident, we are not adopting the distinction drawn by Hegel; we 
are for using existence, reality, and being in the same sense, as 
otherwise we shall land in confusion. 

We get the conception of the Absolute only in trying to under¬ 
stand the phenomenal world. Even among the objects of sense- 
perception we distinguish between real existence and seeming 
existence, that is. between existence and non-existence, between 
reality and unreality. The distinction, therefore, between reality 
and existence is arbitrary and unreal. We set on the task of 
philosophy in order to distinguish true existence from false 
existence. False existence is really no existence, it is the true 
existence that is existence. Anything that appears like another 
thing is not really the latter. A false elephant is no elephant; and 
cnly the true one is an elephant, The division of existence into 
true and false is really no classification of existence; it is the 
division into existence and non-exLstence. Only because both the 
object of illusion and the true object appear to us as existing are 
we obliged to use the words true existence and false existence. 
Here there is another confusion: this false existence, which we 
usually call non-existence, is in fact not the non-existence which 
belongs to an imaginary object like a sky-flower. The imaginary is 
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admittedly non-existence; whereas the illusory is perceived as 
existence, though later on negated as non-existence. For logic and 
epistemology, true existence and false existence are not really the 
classification of existence, but its gradation. They form a grade 
of values. 

/ 

IV 

TRUE EXISTENCE AS A NORK 

True existence is really the perfect or complete existence; it is 
what Lossky the fullness of being, ^ True existence is, again, 
existence of which we are certain, It is what is non-contradictory, 
not simply what is known as existence, For, otherwise, even the 
illusory would be existence as it is cognized as existence durii^ 
illusion. But it is not non-contradictory, as it is contradicted 
later. But can we ever be theoretically or logically certain that 
what we call true existence, like the existence of the rope seen 
as a rope, will never be contradicted in the future ? Always, the 
possibility of contradiction hangs over us. The conditions favour¬ 
able to it are ever present. The subject is different from the 
object; at least, the subject feels that the object is different from 
it. This condition will he removed only when the object per¬ 
ceived is the same as the subject perceiving, or rather the same 
as the act of perceiving. For instance, the act of feeling pain is 
the same as the pain experienced. This is the peculiarity of such 
experience. It alone can carry its certainty with itself. That is 
why Descartes said cogito erg0 sum. Kant postulated the intuitive 
understanding of God, and Hegel said that philosophy cannot 
begin until the stage of absolute consciousness, whi(^ is the 
highest stage of self-consdousness in which subject and object 
are moments in the same act of experience, is reached. But later 
philosophers felt that Hegel's programme was too ambitious; 
because man is not endowed with such consciousness, and his 
theorizing from that point of ’’dew may turn out to be no better 
than fancy. Such a consciousness is an ideal, it glimmers through 
OUT impe^ct existence. But shall we treat it as a mere ideal, 
which is no more than a piotis hope ? No, we have faith that at 
least part of our cognitions are true. The chair on which I am 
sitting 1 do not take to be imreal, though it is not impossible to 
doubt it as Descartes did. 1 cannot give a theoretical proof, which 

> Vaiu4 and Esritt^nc*, p, 99, Eo^lith trujalfttion. 
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would in principle "be final, for its existence. Yet if my perception 
here is to be true, the ideal postulated in experience must be true. 
Somehow the ideal existence must be operating through me. We 
should not forget that it is a postulate, and not a fanciful ideal. 
And a postulate, to which the existence of a thing has to be 
“^traced, must be as existent as the thing itself. The nature of this 
ideal enters into our idea of the criterion of existence. The criterion 
finds the fullest conformation to itself only in this ideal. Is this 
ideal not existence ? It is and must be existence. It is what TnaV<»< 
our imperfect existence existence at all; it is what lends our 
illusory existence even its seeming existence. Further, have we 
not started in order to trace out existence in our experience, 
which includes both existence and non-existence or rather in 
which true existence shines through appearance? And when we 
have found it, why change our front and say that we were in 
search of reality and not of existence? Besides, this change of 
front and the attempt to forget our past would land us in posi¬ 
tivism and sensationalism, as pointed out above. 

This discussion must have impressed on us that much con¬ 
fusion is begotten by the ambiguity of certain words. We use the 
word non-existence with reference to the illusory object as well as 
the imaginary and the self-contradictory like the hare's horn and 
the circular square- But logic, which must be based on ontology, 
as its aim is to enable us to difierentiate between being and non- 
being, existence and non-existence, reality and unreality, must 
be precise in its use of these words; and even though it borrows 
words from common usage, it must fix their meaning when Lt 
discovers ambiguity. The aim of logic is to deteimine existence; 
and it has to approach its task from existence as perceived or 
known. As the object of illusion is perceived as existent during its 
experience just as much as the object of true cognition is per¬ 
ceived as existent during its own perception, logic cannot identify 
the seeming existence of the illusory object with the absolute 
non-existence of the imaginary and the self-contradictory. Simi¬ 
larly, as we have already noted, true existence and false existence 
are not two divisions of existence of the same grade; they are 
two grades of existence, with reference to ontology- We thus 
have existence, false existence and absolute non-existence. 
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V 

IDENTITY OF EXISTENCE, REALITY AND VALUE: 

RICKBRT, LOSSKV AND URBAN 

The view obtains among many European idealists that logic is 
above ontology. We have already noted the views of the German^ 
ne>Kantians, Windelband and Rickeit. Urban follows them. He 
quotes Nietzsche's question, “Why should an irrefutable assump¬ 
tion (upon which all logic, or rather all logics, rest) necessarily be 
true?"* This is the same as asking. Why should the non-contra¬ 
dictory be true? Why this prejudice in favour of it? Urban dis¬ 
approves of this modeniism, displayed by Nietzsche, in philo¬ 
sophy, which is opposed to the assumption that truth is more 
valuable than appearance. But he tells us that it is a prejudice 
or presupposition of logic itself, and philosophy must accept its 
value.* But this means that the prejudice is a value, and that 
logic is a science of values and not of facts. He writes: “May it 
not be true, after all, that the old conception of logic as norma¬ 
tive rather than ontological is sound, that it is the science of the 
norms or principles that must be acknowledged if intelligible 
thought and communication is to be possible?" 

Though Professor Urban is opposed to the identification of 
value with being or existence, he is in favour of identifying it 
with reality. For the first reason he differs from Lossky, and for 
the second he disagrees with Rickert. He writes how he diverges 
from Rickert in a footnote. “The line of argument here presented 
, . . leads him (Rickert) to assert the unreality of value and to 
speak of it as Irreaie^. The position results from his identifica¬ 
tion of ‘existence’ with ‘reality.', ,. As a result of this he is led to 
define metaphysics, not as the science of reality as a totality, but 
rather as one which has as its object the search for a b^her 
totality which shall combine real existence and unreal values. 
Now, I agree that metaphysics is not a science of real beir^ in 
the sense that it is concerned with ‘value-free’ existences. It has 
as its object 'die gesamte Welt, in der Wirkliches und Werthaftes 
giebt, einhdtlich tu deuten,' But we are not justified in calling 
value 'unreal,' or in defining metaphysics as a combination of 
real and unreal. The issue here may seem to be merely verbal, one 
of definition, but certainly much more than that is involved "3 

* ThM InitBigihU World, p, S|, 

* Thid.. p. S 4 . i iUd., p. 2^9. 
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But if the result of our above cSiscussiou has any truth, it shows 
that the prejudice in favour of the distinction between reality 
and existence is without justification, and undermines the posi¬ 
tion which Urban himself holds. For it would be reduced to some 
form of sensationalism as regards the phenomenal world. In his 
** article on “Value' * in the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, he seems to make a nearer approach to our position, 
though an interpretation may be given to what he said there 
which, he may maintain, is still his old view, He writes: “Values 
'exist' in the sense that they are operative and effective in or on 
human minds and in human actions, and find embodiment in the 
objective institutions of society. They are 'real' in the sense that 
they are valid, that is, they claim to be the true ideals as opposed 
to false ideals or fictions. They must, however, be real in a still 
more ultimate sense (metaphysical) in that they are the part of 
the nature of things, and not something merely added to exis¬ 
tences. For values to be real in either of the first two senses they 
must be real in the third. For both must be so related to real 
existence that they must constitute the key to the nature of the 
real. Otherwise they become false ideals and futile fictions." In 
this passage Urban uses the words “exist," "real,” “real exis¬ 
tence," etc., in practically the same sense. He tells us that values 
are “part of the nature of things, and are not merely added to 
existence"; they must be "related to real existence," and “con¬ 
stitute the key to the nature of the real." Is Professor Urban 
here advocating that values are existence, or is he merely, in 
spite of himself, made to use an expression which conveys such 
meaning? Anyway, whether he is holding that existence is dif¬ 
ferent from reality or not, this usage at least supports the view 
that the differentiation between existence and reality is artificial 
and arbitrary. Each is the same as the other. And apart from the 
common usage, we have given reasons why they should be identi¬ 
fied, and shown what difficulties there would be in difierentiatir^ 
them. 


VI 

SCHILLER AND CROCE. HUMAN VALUE NOT IDENTICAL 
WITH EXISTENCE AND REALITY 

Professor Schiller writes that “the recognition of logic as a science 
of values entails a radical revision of the antithesis between fact 
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and value."* But for him, value is restricted to human value, and 
when the question of the objectivity of the standard of value is 
raised, he has naturally to find his answer in biology and psycho¬ 
logy. But very few are prepared to accept these sdences as the 
final court of appeal on questions of value. Hence ideal values 
and ideal existence or reality have to be recognised. And it is^ 
ideal value and existence that can be identical- Each and every 
human value cannot be identical with existence. Values stand 
opposed to existence at the empirical level, only because existence 
here is not the true existence. Even if we difiereotiate between 
positive and negative value and treat both as forms of value in 
general, we find that the same thing has sometimes a positive 
value and at other times a negative value ; so that we find it 
difficult to interpret existence in terms of value. If existence is 
what has either positive or negative value, what is false exis¬ 
tence or absolute non-existence? We cannot say that they are 
what have neither positive nor negative value, for we know that 
very often the false existence has either. Logic is a science of 
value, for the reason that its aim is the discovery of true existence. 

It is not a science of each and every human value. Logic can be 
the ethics of thinking, dii Moral des Denkms as Herbart puts it, 
just in the sense that it tries to find out the conditions of true and 
perfect existence, which is naturally an ideal and is therefore a 
norm. 

It is for a similar reason that we find it difficult to accept 
wholeheartedly the position of Croce. We may endorse what 
Ruggiero says about the neo-Kantian theory of ^ue. He writes: 
"The philosophy of value starts from the subjectivity of con¬ 
sciousness and attempts to establish the objectivity of science 
through the concept of value, failing to perceive that the view 
taken of the object has already presupposed it. And so, instead of 
creating a true objectivity, it merely spreads the concept of 
value over the objective fit already presupposed, like a veil of 
mist, a pure Ou^t-to-be hanging over that which actually is. 
The motive of this philosophy is idealistic, since it aims at resolv¬ 
ing the concept of being into that of spiritual value; but it fails 
to push its anal 3 'sis home and to grasp the conception of the 
concrete actuality of thought, in which being is truly resolved; 
and so, in its turn, value ends by being crystallized into a kind 
of being different from empirical being, an ideal abstract being, 

• Ajtid« On "VaIm,'* Sneyetopatiia of Xeligion and Ethus. 
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that is to say, a palJid reflection of*natural reality,”' This is really 
the result ot the neo-Kantiaa differentiation between value and 
being. Croce says: "The 'value' which is the object of logic is 
logical reality and fact itself; it is value and norm intrinsically as 
existing and working. It is now high time for the real logic to 
claim her own again; nor does she owe any consideration to the 
empiricists and the positivists. Concession in this direction, 
althoT^ merely verbal, would be a serious mistake. Let logic 
once more assert her claims to firm facts and cease to content 
herself—whether out of pride or modesty—with anything so 
unsubstantial as values.It is evident from this passage that 
Croce wants logic to be a science of existence; and he shows no 
antagonism to identifying value with existence. But for him, this 
existence is not ideal existence; like that of the pragmatists and 
Schiller, it is empirical existence. There is certainly a difference 
between the two views, for Croce's existence is history, which is 
mind and is spiritual. Yet this is completely immanent in our 
experience, and Croce maintains that the judgment of value is 
identical with that of history.3 But if that had been really so, 
progress, and in short, history itself, would have been impossible. 
Only because value stands opposed to existence at our level do 
we bring about change in the latter; and that makes history. 

Vlt 

EXPLANATION, LAW, REALITY AND VALUE 

However, the normative is not opposed to the ontological, nor is 
it ultimately different from the lattex. The search for true exister^ce 
is a search for the norm. The search after true existence is, again, 
the explanation of existence, which is the expression or the 
formula of our criterion of existence. This is true not only in logic 
and epistemol^y but also in science. What is meant by matter, 
for instance ? Scientists started with the idea of matter as some 
solid, impenetrable, extended substance, and began the explora¬ 
tion of its laws. They maintained that these laws were merely 
descriptive and added nothing to the nature of matter. But as 
the scientists pressed on with their discoveries, the solid irapetie- 
tiable matter vanished before their gaze like a mirage, so that 
they were confronted with the problem, what the thing was, the 

> Mci*nt PMlosophy.p. 75, * Uibu; Th« iVorld. p, XX7. 

i Croc«: PkU^topliy 0/ t/u ProiUcai, p. 96. English traaslatioii. 
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nature of which they were studying. And they had to answer: “It 
is just what answers to our physical or mechanical laws."* But 
then what are the physical laws a description of? Are they the 
description oi what they postulate? That is, are they the descrip¬ 
tion of a hyp*othesis without which they cannot be true? If they 
are themsdves hypotheses, is matter a unifying hypothesis of'' 
these hypotheses? If so, one can easily see the circle in the argu¬ 
ment, and the falsity of the statement that scientific laws are 
mere descriptions, Science can be positivistic only provisionally, 
just as one can be realist only provisionally. We are driven to 
conclude that sdence, like mathematics, is a system of axioms, 
assumptions and deductions; it may start from being, but later 
leaves it to itself, and ends in the formulation of a hypothetical 
reality that has nothing to do with existence; or it is the dis¬ 
covery of an ideal being which is, of course, present in what we 
call actuality, and renders it an existence for us only by being 
present in if. The former alternative seems to be the view towards 
which some philosophers of science, like Levy, are tending. True 
to his mathematics, he tells us that science has nothing to do 
with truth and existence. Unlike the neo-Kantian Rickert, he 
would not accept that das Sesende is its problem. He writes: 
“Truth is a dangerous word to incorporate within the vocabulary 
of science. It drags with it, in its train, ideas of permanence and 
immutability that are foreign to the spirit of a study that is 
essentially an historically changing movement, and that relies so 
much on practical examination within restricted circumstances. 

If It is to say that the universe is ever chaining, that a situation 
once gone never returns, then it is stupid to refer to the Laws of 
Science, based upon such simple permanencies as measuring rods 
and clocks, as if each could equally embody Truth. Truth is an 
absolute notion that sdence, which is not concerned with any 
such permanency, bad better leave alone. The function of science 
is to find the scope of environment, the isolate, that would make a 
stated law applicable."* But is not this isolate an ideal situation 
created by the scientists through abstraction? It is certainly 
difficult to expect its repetition in nature, if, as it is allowed, 
nature Is ever changing. 

We are here reminded cf Meyerson’s critidsm of sdentific 
explanation He maintains that sdentific explanation aims at 

' J. A. ThoaMoo: Sei*nc4 To’iey. p. 371. 

* iM Unwtru 0 / Scitnc*, pp. se6^. 
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discovering identities in the flux of nature. Flux does not satisfy 
reason, which deals with concepts that are static, or in the lan¬ 
guage of the modem logicians, the material of which is a content 
(of ideas) that is fixed. With this content it tries to reconstruct 
reality. But reality, which is the phenomenal world for the 
scientists, is ever changing. Therefore, if the ideal reality of reason 
were actual, it would mean the death of all change and becoming. 
That is, explanation can never be adequate to reality. The scientist 
is thus defeated in his aim; for, says Meyerson, the programme of 
science is the identity of thought and being.> It is to explain being 
that science starts, but it finds that failure is inevitable.* 

Levy differs from Meyerson in his conception of the aim of 
science. He would have science do nothing with truth, existence 
or reality, and thereby avoids the conclusion that science is in 
principle foredoomed to failure. But thereby he would be turning 
science into a hypothetical system of judgments, or a hypothetical 
truth-system. But this tendency, when given full scope, will 
result in the production of su<A innumerable systems, all so 
removed from being that man will begin to wonder where he 
stands. The aim of the scientific discovery would then be the 
discovery and elaboration of the principles presupposed by a line 
of reasoning developed from certain assumptions, without caring 
to know whether the assumptions by themselves are real or not 
This may be the poetry of intellect, but we can hardly be content 
with it. It may be said that it is the essence and meaning of 
scientific culture, that it is an end in itself to be valued for its 
own sake. But then, science cannot escape the charge often 
levelled against absolute idealism, that it is a consistent fairy-tale 
without reference to facts. 

It seems therefore safer to accept the second alternative as the 
aim of science. Matter, for example, is there: it is not merely 
a h 5 ^thesis or formula. Only, our idea of it is at first not clear. 
The aim of scientific research is to make it dear. What is matter 
for us appears as matter, only because of the ideal matter dis¬ 
covered by sdence. It is presupposed by our gross conception of 
matter. It does exist, and makes the apparent existence of the 
latter possible. Without it, the latter cannot even appear as 
matter. It is not necessary for us to say that it does not exist, 

> !d*ntiiy and RtaJity. p. 410. 

« See T. R. Kelley: inploftaiion and UtaiUy in Ike Philesafihy ^ EmtU 
Mtyarson, pp. 117-2$. 
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cr that it has no h«ing. We may say that it is a value or norm 
ioi science, it is to know the nature of existent matter that 
science starts on its inquiry; and what it discovers therefore must 
be the nature of existent matter. Without the implication of 
being or existence, science can have no value: it would be mere 
intellectual gymnastics. 

The ontological presupposition of science should not be dismissed 
as a mere prejudice. Meyerson's difficulty is due to his starting 
with the idea that reality is just the continual flux of nature. 
We may start with such an idea; but we must be prepared to 
modify it, whenever we feel the need to modify it in the course 
of our inquiry. Physics would not have progressed, if it had not 
left behind its primitive conception of matter. Just as within the 
seeming matter the physicist has discovered the true matter, the 
philosopher may discover the true reality within the seeming 
reality. The flux of nature becomes intelligible to us because of the 
ideal reality discovered by our inquiry. The inadequacy of explana¬ 
tion to reiity will be felt only if we tacitly or openly assume that 
explanation means a mere description of things. True, Meyerson 
controverts the positivistic view of explanation; for positivism 
leads to sensationalism, which is not acceptable to many scien¬ 
tists. But he can pronounce that explanation is inadequate to 
nature only if he assumes that nature is just what description 
gives it to be and that a bare description of nature is possible. 
If explanation is the discovery of the elements of identity in the 
flux, then evidently ont of those elements of identity the flux 
cannot be constmcted. Nor the flux be deduced from them. 
Further, though our concepts are static, it is not necessary that 
the entity corresponding to those concepts should be static. For 
example, the concept of motion may be static, but motion itself 
need not be static. The fixity of the concept means that the thir^ 
does not become something else. So we need not accept that the 
element of identity discovered by science is static, But still, it 
is not the same as the flux of nature. What we call an explanation 
of nature is the formulation of our idea of nature; and that idea 
is discovered within nature. It is our idea of true and perfect 
nature; and what we see as nature appears as nature because of 
the presence of the true nature within it. If it were not there, 
nature would not have appeared as nature. The explanation of 
nature is the discovery of true nature within what appears to us 
as nature. There most consequently be some discrepancy between 
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the true nature and what appears as nature. The fonner is not 
the same as the latter, and does not account tor the appearance 
of the latter. That is, it cannot explain why there is that appear¬ 
ance at ah. But of course, we understand the latter, however 
imperfect that understanding may be, because of our idea of the 
former. If this is all that the explanation of the one by the other 
means, we may accept it. 

Similarly, the view that philosophy tries mainly to give a 
synoptic view of the universe is wrong, It may present some 
picture of the universe. But that is not its chief aim. That reality 
cannot be reconstructed by putting together the different aspects 
which the sciences study, also shows that no complete synoptic 
view of the universe is possible. The aim of every explanation, 
w h ether sdentiffc or philosophical, is chiefly to discover or point 
to the ideal reality that is involved in our experience. This point 
will be further cleared as we present the idealistic systems of 
India, and will be developed in the Gsndusion, in the light of 
those systems. But we may note here that, as regards the aim of 
explanation, there is no difference between science and meta¬ 
physics, Only, the reality of the former is limited, and so is a 
part or abstraction from a whole. 

VIII 

LAW AND THE THING 

This brief discussion of the nature of scientific explanation must 
have already suggested to us that what we call the scientific law 
is finally identical with the thing of which it is said to be the law. 
Hatter, for instance, is no longer what is given to our senses, but 
ideal matter that is to answer certain laws. The laws are universal 
propositions; and so matter now reduces itself to a set of universal 
propositions. It is, in other words, a hypothesis, which is expressed 
as one or more universal laws. But as this matter is not ordinary 
matter that is given to our senses, but is what matter ought to 
be, the law which is an expression of matter is also an Ought. 
This conclusion is of course implied in our statement that the 
matter of science is ideal matter. That is, the law now is not only 
the truth but a norm. But as this matter is also to be regarded 
as existent, because it is what makes sensible matter matter, 
which would have been non-existent without it, existence is 
therefore a norm and that a law. The final equating of law to 
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nonn and that to existence, reality, or trult, is tiie tliesis towards 
which all idealism is directed. This is implicit even in Western 
idealism and can be developed. This was clearly perceived by the 
Indian idealists, as will be shown in the following chapters. 

In J. A. Thomson's ScUncs To-day, A. E. Heath writes: "It is 
clear that one result of the change towards greater abstractness 
in physics has been to widen, the gulf between the structure 
revealed in its generalization and the observations from which 
they arise and to which they are referred.” That is, matter, for 
instance, which is generalised is no longer the matter we see; 
it has become ideal, and has ceased to be what we call sensible. 
But can we treat it as non-existent? Certainly not; because, as 
we have said already, only due to its presence within the matter 
which we see, is the latter experienced as matter, and is used as 
matter. The real matter is existent, it is what makes the existence 
of sensible matter possible. Yet it is the latter's law and norm. 
Professor Heath writes: "It is often stated that materialism has 
been killed by modem physics. This report is 'grossly exi¬ 
gent ed.' Materialism is more alive than ever: but it now takes 
the form of asserting that, in the last resort, the course of nature 
is determined by the laws of physics,” We may set aside the 
question whether materialism is dead or not. The relevant point 
is that what we call matter is to be known by the laws of matter, 
and we should not think that nature or matter is something 
placed before us ready made for our observation. It is what has 
to be discovered with the help of the laws. But where are the 
laws obtained from? And of what are they the description? Or 
are they the descriptions of anything at all? We see that the 
positivistic conception cannot here be defended. Its conception 
of law no longer holds. Though the scientist starts with the 
notion of law as the description of the behaviour of things; by 
the time he gives it a definite formulation, it ceases to be a 
description and becomes a norm. 

Poincare writes: "Without generalization prediction is impos¬ 
sible. The drciim stances under which one has operated will never 
again be reproduced simultaneously. The fact observed will never 
be repeated. All that can be aArmed is that under analogous 
circumstances an analogous fact will be produced. To predict it, 
we must therefore invoke the aid cf analc^y—that is to say, even 
at this stage, we must generalize. However timid we may be, 
there must be interpolations. Experiment only gives us a certain 
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number of isolated points. They must be corrected by a continuous 
line, and this is a true generalisation. But more is done. The curve 
thus traced will pass between and near the pointe observed; it will 
not pass through the points themselves, Thus we are not restricted 
to generalizing our experiment, we conect it; and the physicist 
who would abstain from these corrections and really content 
himself with experiment pure and simple, would be compelled 
to cnimdate very extraordinary laws indeed.”* But if we correct 
our experiment, there must be a standard of correction. But is 
this standard a description of something? Certainly not. Even 
experiment is isolating, and so meddling with phenomena, and 
so not simple description. And when we further correct the 
experiment, we are still less describing it, What we call a 
generalization or law has already become a norm. 

If, even in the case of science, the truth of a thing is its law 
and that a norm, much more is it so in the case of philosophy. 
The subject-matter of philosophy is experience as su^; it is not 
the object itself, or the subject itself, or this or that kind of object, 
or this or that aspect of the subject. The study of these belongs 
to the several sciences. When it is said that philosophy studies the 
nature of the world as a whole, it is often mistakenly thought 
that the philosopher takes the whole universe and all the infinite 
number of things it contains into his consideration; and it is 
criticized as too ambitious and preposterous a claim. The 
definition is of course misleading; but what the philosopher 
actually does is to study the nature of experience itself, which 
is the basis of all distinctions like those between subject and 
object, subject and predicate, etc. And when it is s^d that the 
special sciences study only a part of reality, it is meant that they 
study one kind of the object or one aspect of the subject- Now, 
as philosophy studies the nature of experience as such, which is 
really the source of all distinctions, the truth of that experience 
for philosophy must be the true existence, reality, law and norm 
of the whole of reality taken as one. 

IX 

IDEALISM AS A THEORY OF REALITY AND VALUE 

We may now conclude this chapter by saying that idealism is a 
philosophy of value, but not a philosophy of mere value. That is, it 

' SHfnce omT Hypothesis, p. 142. 
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is sisiultaDeously a philosophy oi value and a philosophy of reality. 
And reality is the same as existence or heing. Philosophy cannot he 
anything else > because its very method of explanation is nomiative, 
as showTi in the above secticpns. Even science U a theory of value; 
bat the value it is in search of is diiierent from that which meta¬ 
physics aims at finding out. Hegel therefore is right, so far as our 
present point is concerned, in saying that value is not difierent from 
existence, and that the philosophy of value is not different from the 
philosophy of the actual. For true existence is not the seeming exis¬ 
tence; and as our search for the former proceeds, we are naturally 
constrained to alter our ideas about it. The opposition felt by 
many previous philosophere between logic and ethics was due to 
the false premise with which they started, namely, that logic 
deals with mere actuality or seeming existence and ethics with 
what ought to be of value, though logic was recognized by some 
to be a normative science. If its norm is ideal existence or reality, 
then it is value; and naturally there is difference between value 
and actuality, or true existence and seeming existence. Sorley. 
for instance, writes: "From 'is' to ‘ought,’ from existence to good¬ 
ness, there is no way that logic has not blocked.”' But surely 
logic is not opposed to the Ought. Its real Is is also an Ov^t; 
for it also has to difierentiate between the true Is, which is ideal, 
and the seeming Is, which Is what we call the actual. If the 
Absolute of logic were not an Ought, it would not have been 
possible at all for it to be identical with the Absolute of ethics, 
as Sorley would like it to be. Similarly, Lotre's attempt to solve 
the epistemological problem with the help of the concept of value 
proved itself to be unsatisfactory, as he assumed that logic and 
epistemology dealt with the Is. Both logic and ethics try to find 
out the true Is and therefore the Oc^t. Of course, it should not 
be supposed that this Ought can explain how the seeming world 
has come to be. In that sense, the Absolute cannot explain the 
phenomenal world, and the idea oi the sumnuim bonufn cannot 
explain why there is moral evil in world. To think that such 
an explanation is possible is to have a wrong conception of 
explanation. Such an explanation may be demanded, but it is in 
principle impossible to give it. The duty of the human being seems 
to be to know what is hi^er than himself and his surroundings 
and try to realke it. In vain does he long for an explanation why 
and how the lower has appeared at all. 

* Moral VsJw and tlio liaa ^ God. p. ita. 
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VEDANTIC IDEALISM 

I 

GENERAL NATURE 

By Vediintic idealism is meant the idealism based upon the 
Upaninds or the Vedinta. There are many idealistic systems that 
claim the Upani^ads as their support. But of all these, ^ahkara's 
Advaita is regarded even by Western scholars* as more true to 
the Upani^ads than the others. Besides, most of the others have 
more or less a sectarian or local origin. The Vai$^va systems 
like that of Ramanuja and the Saiva systems like that of 
^rikantha are first Vaisnava and ^aiva and then Upani^adic. 
That is, their systems are given originally in the Pancaifitra and 
Pliupata Agamas, which are different from the Upanifads; and 
one doubts whether it is not by the way, and in order to prove 
that they too are orthodox and thus attract adherents from the 
learned upper classes, that they claim the support of the Upani$ads 
also. There are some, for example, among the ^aivas,^ who attach 
higher value to their Agamas than to the Upanl^ads, thoiigh there 
are others who treat both as of equal value.s There is, however, 
no doubt as to the esteem in which Ramanuja held the Upani^ads, 
both the principal and the sectarian. The latter are spurious and 
late additions to the former, and are held as authoritative only 
by sectarian philosophers like the Saivas, the ^^tas, etc. One 
can easily see that I^mSnuja’s philosophy is a development of 
the views given in the PSncar&tra Agamas- It is for this reason 
that ^ahkaia is called the smdrla^ or the traditionalist interpreter 
of the Upani^ads, while the others are not called smdrla$. This 
does not mean that the followers of l^manuja and the other 
dcaryas do not obey the injunctions of the But they prefer 

calling themselves Vai§pavas or Saivas, and the followers of 

> Tbibaut: Tht Vfdinta SSiroi mtlt CottmanUry 9/^aMar&arya. p. cui. 

* Violet Panmiyoti: Saiva Si 44 AStUa. p. 5. ’ Op~ cii. 

* See Ren# axetUent book, Man tmd Becoming. 
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^aAlsara only aie called smarios. Smdrta means the traditionalist, 
the tradition here being the tradition of the SruH. In India it 
is accepted that Sankara aJone kept to that tradition. 

The Upani^ads are not the work of a single seer or author, and 
some of them belong to difierent periods. Their statements are 
uttered from different points of view and with different intentions, 
and hence they appear conflicting and contradictory. But still, 
it was felt that all the Upanisads were equally authoritative and 
true; and in order to reconcile them, Badarayana wrote the 
Brahfnasutras, which are cr 3 ^lic statements allowing diverse 
interpretations. So the task of understanding the Upanisads was 
not made easier but more difficult by the Brahmastiiras. But 
perhaps because of the antiquity of Badarayana, it is assumed 
by all the commentators on the BrahmasiUras that his under¬ 
standing of the Upaniiads is the correct one, and not one of them 
dares to show that it is incorrect. But each commentator has his 
own theory, which he wants to palm upon BSidaHyaija, and hence 
the endless grammatical harr-spUttings in the explanations of the 
Siitras. However, Thibaut believes that though Safikara's teaching 
is in agreement with the Upani^ds taken together, Rfimanuja's 
is in accordance with the Suiras.^ If this view is true, it shows 
that Satkara succeeded better than ^da^yatia in reconciling 
the discordant utterances of the Upanisads, and gives strong 
snpport to regarding ^ahkara as the really orthodox or smdrta 
interpreter of the 

It cannot be otherwise, for Sahkara could frame a concept 
which alone could solve the most glaring contradictions among 
the statements of the Upani§ads. This concept is Miya. It means 
the inexplicable; and as the explicable is what can be understood 
as the non-contradictory, hftyS means the self*contradictory, It 
signifies that the world is full of contradictions.'Yet we cannot 
dismiss it as unreal, because it is experienced. Therefore a concept 
is required to connote this peculiar quahty of the world; and that 
concept, according to Sankara, is Mi)^. Naturally, such a concept 
must be capable of comprehending within itself all the conflicting 
and contradictory statements of the Upani|ads, That is why the 

• Thibaat; The VedSnia SQIras wilh the CoiHmeniary of SiAhorielrya, 
Introduction. 

* It 19 interesting to not« th&t, In fiAoAfwiUru. Bgtjarfyani is 

quoted as an advaitin, which 9h«w9 thnt eozne do not regard Bidar&y&oa's 
underatandiflg oi the SruH as the right one. (See II. 30, edited by J. R. 
Baliaatyne.; 
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advaitins say that to prove that May& is a self-contradictory idea 
is only to praise it and not to condemn it. 

Sa^ara is not the first to preach the Advaita. Even in the 
Brahmasulras we read of one K35akrtsna,‘ whom Saftkara inter¬ 
prets as holding the view that the finite self is identical with the 
Brahman. This means that the Advaita was preached even before 
Kdarayana. After him and before Safikara, Bhartrhari and 
Gaudap&da preached it. There thus seems to be an advaita 
tradition, which Safikara followed and expounded in a systematic 
form by writing commentaries on the Upanijads, the Brahmas^as 
and the Bhagavadgita, the three called together the Prasihanairaya 


II 

IDEALISTIC NOTIONS OP THE UPANISADS 

To attempt to understand what idealism the l>pani§ads by them¬ 
selves, apart from the commentaries and the BrahmasutrAs' 
preached will not be of much use for our purpose.* For, as we 
have already said, the Upaniiads are not the work of a single 
man» and no single Upani^d by itself gives us a systematic 
exposition. It is doubtful whether even aJl the UpaDi§ads put 
together can give a system, comprehensive enough to include the 
problems which any philosophical system is expected to include. 
Further, the various interpretations possible of any sentence or 
word by grammatical analysis will leave us in endless controversy 
and confusion. But the most important reason for leaving out 
the discussion of the Upanitadic idealism by itself is that whatever 
be the possible views actu^ly expressed by the Upani$ads, so far 
as they are not those of ^aAkara, I^mlnuja, Nimb4rka, etc., 
they have no influence on the Indian mind, and in that sense 
are non-existent. Our present. interest is only in the actual 
idealistic systems that have been propounded in India. 

We may, however, briefly touch some of the views of the 
Upani^ads that are relevant to idealism. Some of the cosmogonic 
speculations of the Upani§ads are quite naive. Water, air, fire, 
space, and breath were regarded in turn as the source of the world. 
In the TaiUaiiya, we read that in the beginning this world was 

* I. 4. 23 . 

* A Corufru^iva Su>\ty of Upaniiodic PkHosopky, Dcuss«q *9 

PMlcsophy of Vpani^ads. and Pkilooopky of Vponifodo 

XDAy be consulted is tbis connection for further lofoniiAtion. 
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Non-Being, out of which Being was bom.» In the Chdndogya, we 
are told ^at this Beir^ which came out of Non-Being became 
the egg of the universe.* But in the same Upani§ad, the question 
is raised as to how Being can come out of Non-Being, and it is 
held that everything ?,ras Being at the beginning.! But in the 
Nasa^yasukta of the Bgv^da, it is said that there was neither 
Being nor Non-Being at the beginning.^ According to all these 
views, the source of the world is some impersonalistlc piudple, 
whether physical or abstract. It is even possible to say that the 
air, etc., of these views are not physical, but that in them the 
ultimate principle of the universe is understood symbolically and 
metaphorically. The N&iad^atiikla has reached the limit of our 
empirical thought when it says that the source of the world 
should be understood neither as Being nor as Non-Being. Do not 
the Sunya'^din Buddhists say that §Qnya, which is their para- 
mariha or ultimate truth, is neither sat nor asai, neither Being 
nor Non-Being? Does not even Sankara give the same meaning 
to his Ma.)^ ? 

The source of the world has been understood in terms personal 
also by the Upani^ads, In the Brhaddra^yaka, the Atman is said 
to be at the beginning of the world, and to have divided itself 
into man and woman, the two sexes of all beings,! In the AUareya, 
the Atman is said to have first created the World-Person and 
then, through him, the whole universe,^ The World-Person is a 
sort of Demiurge or the Lower Absolute of ^afikara, that comes 
midway between the higher Absolute and the world. In the 
Taittanya, the world is regarded as an emanation from the Atman.? 
In the Sveta^atara. livara or God is said to be the creator of 
the world-* In the emanation theory, we have roots of the later 
parinamavada, that the world is due to the transformation of the 
Brahman. 

Professor Ranade writes that the idea of Non-Being in the 
Chandogya later became the void of Buddhism.? The roots of 
^vism are found in the Swia^atara. which identifies the source 
of the world with Rudra^^iva. A passage in the Ka^ha speaks of 
two souls which enjoy the fruits of action, but which are different 
from each other like U^t and shade A passage in the Murtdaka 
tells us that there are two birds sitting on the same tree, but only 

* II, 7 * ’ HL X 9 , x- 3 . J VI, 4 ,1-4. 0 Rv. X, X» 9 . 

^ r, 4 , 1 - 4 . ‘ i, I, 3. » II. I. * HI, «. 

1 A CoHiiru£tio€ Survey 0/ Vpvniiadie Philvsvpi^, p. 180. '• I, 3, i, 
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one eats the fruits of the tree, while the other simply looks on.» 
These two passages are the basis of the absolute difference between 
the jiva and the Brahman preached by Madhva. The roots of 
Ramiimja's Viii§tadvaita and the Bhedibheda of Bhiskara, etc., 
are found in the SvtUi^aUiTa. It postulates three ultimate realities, 
God, the finite soul, and the world, which together constitute the 
Brahman.^ The passages in support of ^ahkara are numerous. 
The K<4ha says that one who sees plurality goes from death to 
death, and so our mind should know that there is no differenceJ 
The Ch&ndogya points out that reality is the Brahman and every¬ 
thing else is only name and form, }ust as mud is the reality of 
of the pot, whi<^ is only name and fomi.4 The Brkadartafyaka 
declares that everything in the world is the Atman-5 The same 
Upan4ad declares that the Atman contains no duality between sub¬ 
ject and object, the perceivtr and the perceived.^ The Mai^diUtya 
tells us that the Atman is non-dual, and is beyond the reanh 
of OUT thought and senses,? The Brhadwa^yaka} and 

Mundaka^^ describe it in negative terms. It is what is not gross 
and what is not subtle, what is soundless and what is touchless, 
what is unpointable and ungraspable, and so forth. The main 
trend of the Upani|ads is to regard reality as the self or as 
residing in the self. The SviUdvatara speaJcs of it as residii^ in 
the mind (svaciUasthdm) and also as residing in the self 
{oiTnasihatf^M 

The Upani^ads regard ultimate reality sometimes as immanent, 
sometimes as transcendent, and sometimes as both. The 
Sv€taivatQra says that it is present in fire, water, and in the 
whole universe.The Chando^a compares it to salt dissolved 
in water.*3 The Kafha tells us that, just as the sun who is the eye 
of the universe is not touched by the defects of our vision, the 
reality which is the soul of the world is unaffected by its defects,*^ 
In this passage as well as in those which axe the basis of Madhva's 
dualism, transcendence is declared. The Swtdhatara speaks also 
of both immanence and transcendence .»5 

Again, there are some passages which speak of the absolute 
identity of the jiva and the Brahman. The Mahivikyas orTogia 
like tattvamasi,^^ “That thou art," and <zhatnbrahmdsmi,^7 "1 am 
the Brahman," obviously mean identity. The Svetdivaiara com- 


« III, X, I. 

? II. 4.i3-*4. 

'* l. X. S. 

• i IIL X4. 
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paxes the finite self to a swan going round and round on a wheel, 
which becomes immortal when it identifies itseli with the 
Brahman.^ The Mui^aka tells us that, just as a spider produces 
a web out of itself, the Brahman does the world,* The same 
Upani$ad gives other comparisons. It says that, just as sparks 
come out of fire, so does the world out of the Brahmanand just 
as the rivers flow into, and disappear in the sea, the knower of 
the Brahman does in it. 

The Upani§ads contain the roots of the doctrine of Miya later 
developed by $afikara. The Kapui speaks of avidyd, and compares 
those who are in it to the blind led by the blind.4 The Mun^aka 
tells us that he who knows that the Supreme Person is the world, 
can untie the knot of avtdyd.s The Chandogya differentiates 
between vidya and avidyd, and praises the former.^ The 
3veidivaiara speaks of the world as IV^yi in the sense of illusion,? 
but the same Upani§ad sometimes identifies MiyS with Prakrti.* 
It uses the word in the sense also of power, especially the 
power of the magician.? In the BrhaddrdtfyaJia also, we come 
across the word in the sense of magical power.w 

It is to reconcile these confiding views and statements that 
Bldarayana wrote his BrahmastUras, and ^afikara, Ramanuja 
and others their commentaries. We easily see that all the later 
Vedintic systems are to be foond in the Upani§ads in germ, even 
^afikara's doctrine of Maya. As Professor Ranade says, the 
doctrine of Maj^ is neither a fabrication of ^afikara, nor merely 
the outcome of Buddhistic nihilism, nor found full-flexed in the 
Upani$ads. The Upani^ads felt the mystery of creation, the 
inexplicability of the world. They saw that the world cannot be 
real at the level of the Brahman. And what they felt and saw 
they expressed in their own way. Their ideas are given a 
tematic form by ^afikara and his followers. But on one point all 
the Upani^ads are almost unanimous, namely, that ultimate 
reality is of the nature of Self-consciousness.** 

• I, 6 . * I. I, ?, i II. J, J. * i, 2 , 4 . S._ 5 IL j. 10, ‘ I, t. JO. 

> I. to. ytyanil totvabhix>& bkuyMc 4 ni» oisosm^> 3 tiiv/Ui. 

* IV, JO. MSyim tu firoMfhm vidyii mSyinsm tu moMwam. 

t IV, 9. AmAn mdyt SfjBU viiPttmtUi. cinyv mAysyi iattnintdihah. 

•• II, 15, 9, Indro mayibfti pvrvri^pa iyait. 
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HI 

SOLE OF THE iRVTI 

One great difficulty in appreciating the idealism of the vedintins 
is their frequent reference to the SruH as the final authority. The 
superficial reader may think that they are not rational but 
dogmatic, in that they treat the Scriptures as the final authority 
and give inference and perception only a secondary place, As 
their ideal is not obtained by a consideration of the actual but 
6x cathedra given by the Scriptnre, it appears more like the God 
of positive religion than like the Absolute of philosophy, Hence 
it may be thought that their philosophy is neither realism nor 
idealism, but a sort of dogmatism based on revelation. But to 
take such a view of them is to be unfair to them. True, there is 
much of the scholastic in their writings. But though the teachings 
of the Scriptures are accepted as infallible with regard to the 
nature of the ultimate reality, those teachings are supported by 
elaborate reasonings of their own, which are not always to be 
found in the Upani§ads. in their commentaries, each of the 
vedhntins attacks all the others" views including Jainism and 
Buddhism ; and the arguments advanced against these latter two 
are not quotations from the Upaniiads, but logical arguments. 
And these arguments give us the due to the rationality under¬ 
lying their interpretations of the Upanisads. Here we can find 
the logical structure of their systems, which can stand even 
without the Upani§ads. As 1 have said elsewhere,* we have to 
understand the authority of the SruH as the infallibility of the 
higher intuition. 


IV 

^A^KABA"S A&VAITA THE RESULT OP NORMATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Many scholars are of opinion that Saftkara’s Advaita is epis¬ 
temological. The frequent utterance that everything is manas or 
mind,* the theory of one of the schools of the Advaita that 
creation is perception ,3 and the constant reference to re^'ju- 
sarpabhrdnli or the illusion of the snake in the rope, may l^d 
support to this view. Further, ^artkara begins his commentary 
on the Srahmasiiiras with the statement that the world is 

• Thought and liMlity, p. S 71 . * Sorfam mana eva. i 
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adhyoiia or superimposed on the Brahman,’ and that this super> 
imposition is unreal. Hie nature of the Brahman is consciousness 
{chiditmakA]; and it is the only reality. But if we analyse the 
strands of ^afikara’s thought as pure philosophy without accepting 
the truth of the Brahman from the Upaui^s or SruH, we can 
see that his idealism is based, not on epistemological, but on 
normative considerations, ^ahkara accepted the truth of the 
Brahman from the Upani$ads; and having done sc, he felt that 
the world has to be explained as M&yi or superimposition on the 
Brahman. That is, if once the Brahman is accepted as the truth, 
then its relation to the world must be, according to him. the 
same as that between the rope and the snake in illusion. Just 
as the snake is an illusion from the standpoint of the rope, the 
rope and what we regard as the real world are an illusion from 
the standpoint of the Brahman. The significance of treating this 
world as illusion is that, just as the snake, in spite of being 
perceived as existii^ during illusion, is later known as non¬ 
existing even during the time of illusion and as, therefore, in no 
way affecting the existing rope, which is the truth unperceived 
during illusion, the world, if regarded as illusion, in spite of being 
perceived or experienced, in no way affects the eternal presence 
of the Brahman, It vanishes the moment it is known, as the 
snake disappears the moment the rope is discovered. The world 
is regarded as miihya or illusion, as otherwise, the advaitin 
thought, the eternal perfection of the Absolute cannot be saved. 
If it is real and forms part of the Brahman, the Brahman must 
be undergoing the vicissitudes of the world. That this is the 
signidcance of Ma)^, and not that what we see is our imagination, 
is evident from the definitions of mithya as given in Advaitasiddhi. 
The essence of all the definitions is that what is mithya has the 
same ad^iharetna (locus) as that of its own absolute negation and 
not that it is imaginary. This definition is common to both the 
snake and the world in their relation to the rope and the Brahman 
respectively. The locus of the snake is the rope. But after the 
illusion is gone, we say that the snake did not really exist even 
during illusion; we negate it in all the three tenses. The snake 
is thus experienced on the same locus where its absolute negation, 
that is, negation in the three tenses, is experienced. The same is 

' Cp. Asm4ipraiya>ye^oc^ aiditma^s yupita/pro^f^fagoeemuya iadd- 

harmdnim ea dihyiiih tadnparyayt^ vifoyiifak /addhart^aSm ca vifayg adkySio 
miih^ iH bLniMuH yuJUah. 
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true of the world with reference to the Brahman. For when once 
the Brahman is known, it i$ known also that the Brahman is 
existing all along and that the world was not there really at all. 
Thus the world is experienced on the same locus > namely, the 
Brahman, on which its absolute negation is experienced. The 
advaitin transfers only the logical relation fovind between the 
rope and the snake to the Brahman and the world. But he does 
not tell us that, just as we can neglect the illusory snake as 
harmless, we can neglect the world and its values as useless. So 
long as the "we" lasts the world is of importance for us: only 
when the "we” or the "I" becomes one with the Brahman, can 
we ignore the world, just as we ignore the snake after the rope 
is seen, but never before. That is why the advaitin refuses to call 
even the snake an ascU or non-existent, though he calls it mithya. 
It is of fundamental importance for understanding the Advaita 
to note the difierence between asat and miihya, though the wwds 
are used in the same sense in popular language and some systems 
of Indian philosophy. According to the advaitin, it is the imagiinary 
that is asai, while the illusory or whatever is perceived as existent, 
though later negated as non-existent, is tniihyi. The imaginary, 
like the sky-fiower and the horns of man, is not experienced as 
existing. It is admittedly non-existent. But the illusory is 
experienced as existing, and is later negated as not existing. The 
advaitin wanted to express the relation between the Brahman 
and the world, and that relation he found in empirical illusion, 
and therefore used the words bJvrama and wUhyd with reference 
to both. 

It is important to define here the meaning of the words exis¬ 
tence, non-existence, etc., as used by the advaitin. For him, 
existence is the same as reality, and that identical with truth. 
Sattvi and satyam mean the same. But what is not existence or 
truth or reality is not merely absolute non-existence or unreality. 
Unfortunately, in popular language and many systems of philo¬ 
sophy, both Indian and European, what is other than the real 
is the unreal; and that is merely what is subjectively meant or 
imagined. Mithya is other than the real*; but still it is not asai 
or unreal. That is why the advaitin says that it is anirvacaniya, 
which is explicable neither as sai nor as asat, neither as both nor 
as neither. Hence when interpreting the Advaita in English, we 
are at a disadvantage for lack of a word with the connotation 

* miihy&ivam. $m AivetluiddM. p, las. 
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of miikya. We have been using the word unreal, which is very 
often misleading. Even the word ihusion does not have this 
speci£c meaning in English. The word appearance may serve 
better; but it also is very often confused with the word illusion, 
as when it is said that the serpent is an appearance of the rope. 
But whatever word we use, we should bear in mind the logical 
and ontological di^erence between miihya and asai. 

Even in European philosophy, we find the need felt to distin¬ 
guish between three levels of reality; and so difierence is made 
between reality, existence, and unreality, The world of phenomena 
is said to be existent; the so-called ultimate reality is reality; and 
the imaginary, illusory, etc., is unreal. The three levels in the 
Advaita are zat. mitkyi,^ and a$at. Heallty in European philosophy 
is what is beyond all contradiction; but the advaitiu would 
say that this is also existence or true existence. The existence of 
European philosophy is the miihy& of the advaitin. For the 
advaitin would say that whatever has contradictions within is 
mithyi, and as it is existence that makes an idea contradictory 
or non-contradictory existence is always beyond contradiction. 
Even European philosopheis do not say that the phenomenal 
world is beyond contradictions. Yet they insist that it is existence. 
But there is an inconsistency in this \dew. For what is existence? 
The phenomenal world is of course experienced by us. But is 
“to be experienced" the same as to exist ? If it is, then the illusory 
object must be regarded as existing, which few Western thinkers 
accept. On this score, the illusory object and the phenomenal 
world are alike. If, on the other hand, it is said that there is a 
contradiction in our experience of the illusory object, which is 
once experienced as existii^ but later negated as not existing, 
then similar contradictions are present even in the phenomenal 
world, which are recognized even in Western philosophy. If to 
be self-contradictory is not truth in one case, it is not so in the 
other. We have to search for something beyond contradictions 
in order to get at true existence, If what is beyond contradictions 
is reality, then reality is true existence. This is how the advaitin 
would argue. As regards their contradictory nature, both the 
illusory object and the phenomenal world are in a similar position; 
and so the advaitin calls both Tniihyi, just as, in Western philo¬ 
sophy, Kant ralk both phenomena and the illusory object 
appearance, though distinguishing both. The advaitin also diEer- 
’ This is cosmic mUkyi. 
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entiates between the two, saying that the phenomenal world 
has pragmatic validity, while the illusory has none. It should, 
however, be noted that the difleventia is not predse enough, as 
sometimes the illusory object too has influence on our practical 
We, and this is recognised even by the advaitin. No exact dif¬ 
ferentia is discovered even in Western philosophy. The advaitin 
calls the illusory existence praHhhasikasattd or seeming existence, 
the phenomena vyavah&rihasaUa or pragmatic existence, and the 
final truth parantarthikasaitd or true existence. However, there 
is something of the pragmatic even in the iUusory object, and 
hence a clearer diilerentiation between the two seems to be 
necessary. 

If now both the illusory and phenomena are self-contradictory 
and not true existence, then, so far as they are contradictory, the 
advaitin seems to be right in calling them both mithya. And the 
practice of the Western philosophers of relegating the illusory 
to absolute non-existence seems to be logically and epistemo- 
logicahy unjustified. For, the non-existent or the asai is what is 
merely imaginary, and b never experienced, unlike illusion, as 
exbting- But illusion b a different kind of experience from 
imagination. And as the distinction between exbtence and what 
only appears to be exbtent has to be drawn from the side of, 
and within the knowledge of existence, both these have to be 
treated as diflerent from non-existence or imaginary existence. 
None can deny that the object of illusion is experienced as an 
object, while the imaginary one is known to be purely subjective. 
None is afraid of the king cobra, if imagined; but one b frightened, 
if it is an object of illusion. The objects of imagination too may 
be called objects, as they are there before our minds. But so far 
as logic and epistemology are concerned, we do and have to draw 
a distinction between them on the one hand, and the objects that 
we perceive on the other. Otherwise, the two sciences will be 
deprived of their very foundations; for them, even the objects 
of imagination will be said to have exbtence. Hence the words 
true, real, and exbtent must mean the same in logic and cpb- 
temology. These two saences deal with tree exbtence and false 
existence. And these two kinds of exbtence are differentiated 
within the sphere of things which are experienced as existent. 
In thb sphere, non-exbtcnce has no place. We never raise the 
question of the true or fabe existence of a man's hom. Non¬ 
existence forms the limit below which the logic cannot go. It must 
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therefore be diflerent from all those about which the question of 
true and false existence is put. 

It is evident from the discussion that, though ^adkara's 
criterion of reality is obtained from epistemology, it is not the 
Berkeleyan criterion est pgrcipi, and that to regard Sankara 
as a subjective idealist is ^erefore a mistake. The fact that 
Sankara obtains his criterion from epistemology does not make 
his idealism epistemological. Philosophical thinking appears only 
to decide the nature of truth; and it is but natural that the 
difference between truth and falsity is suggested first in percep¬ 
tion. One therefore tries to find out the criterion or frame it there. 
If this is a sufficient ground for treating ^aDkara's idealism as 
epistemological, one may call it so; but one should notice that 
it is not of the Berkeleyan type. 

Further, the Brahman is known, we cannot treat the 

world as a superimposition upon it. In the illusion of the snake, 
the rope is known in the second act of cognition- The phenomenal 
world is generally an object of perception. But the Brahman is not 
an object of perception. Therefore, the illusoriness of the world is 
not known by us after the Brahman is known, whereas the illusori¬ 
ness of the snake is known after the rope is known. A yogi who 
can have an intuition of the Brahman may know the Brahman 
before he knows the illusoriness of the world. But philosophically 
considering, that is, if ^afikaia's position is to be supported 
logically, it is from the illusoriness of the world that we have to 
argue the truth of the Brahman, For, if to be contradictory is to 
be false, then all the categories of the phenomenal world like 
cause, substance, etc., are contradictory and so false. This has 
been demonstrated not only by the advaitin but also by Western 
philosophers like Bradley, But whatever is contradictory and 
false must imply something that is non-contradictory and true. 
This something is the Absolute or the Brahman. Thus it is from 
the falsity of the phenomenal world that we proceed to the truth 
of the Br ahman . But OUT idea of the falsity of the phenomenal 
world is not a result of perception, but of normative considera- 
tions.i We analyse our ideas of the world, and examine whether 
they are self-consistent, or as Hegel puts it, whether their content 
corresponds to their notion. No idea of the world do we find to be 
self-sufficient and self-explanatory. This innate inconsistency or 

> Sm th« autiior's "Th« Empkic&l Koomawl Troths in &iAkai9.’9 Fbilo- 
oophy." of thi AU’lnAA Orients Confgrmet. Z937. 
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self-contradiction in the phenomenal world is the reason for our 
treating it as not real; for somehow we start with the criterion 
that the real must be self-consistent and not self-contradictory, 
Call it a prejudice or postulate, we feel that existence, which 
determines the consistency or inconsistency of our ideas, can never 
be self-contradictory. 

The criterion of truth is therefore normative, and the idea of 
the Brahman is obtained not epistemologically but nonnatively. 
But once the truth of the Brahman is admitted, the world of 
contradictions can be treated as a superimposition on the Brah¬ 
man, just as the snake is called a superimposition on the rope. 

V 

AN ADVAITA SUB-SCHOOL! CREATION AND PERCEPTION 

The theory that creation is perception belongs to one of the schools 
of the Advaita, and is not accepted by all. It is of two forms.* 
According to one form, both Ignorance, Avidy a (Ma^) and the world 
are created by the mind of the jiva (individual) without the help of 
the sense organs and their contact with extemsd things, in the same 
way as, in dreams, mind creates its objects. But then the difficulty 
is felt of explaining how the jiva, who is a product of Avidya. 
can create Avidy& through his cognitive act. Hence according to 
the second form of the theory, it is maintained that the world of 
forms but not the original Avidyi is created by the jiva's per¬ 
ception. This theory corresponds to Berkeley's doctrine esi 
percipi. There is another variant of this theory. For it, perception 
is not the same as creation, but is simultaneous with creation.* 
But this view can hold true only for those jivas which experience 
their identity with the Brahman. And it can be held only when 
this identity is established, that is, when the truth of the 
Brahman and its identity with the jiva are acknowledged, just as 
the world can be regarded as a superimposition on the Brahman 
only after the Br^man is known. As the ancient advaitins 
accepted the authority of the SruH. and took the truth of the 
Brahman for granted, they could weave out theories as to how 
the jivas and the world can come out of the Brahman. We shall 
later on discuss whether such attempts are useful or futile. But 

• SiddMAnuUtiasaAgraU. VaL II. pp. (Edited by S. S. Suryanejayana 

Sa^tri, pubiiahed by tbe Madru Univaraity,) 
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pbilosophically or logically considoring the problem, we can treat 
the view as an extreme form, not necessarily belonging to the 
essence of the Advaita. For even among the upholders of the 
view, some have felt the difficulty of treating Avidyl as a pS5N 
chic aot of the jiva. Nor does the view that the tsst of the world, 
and not of Avidya, is the perception of the jiva seem to be more 
reasonable; for if the world is the product of Avidy^, or at least 
of Avidjii also, then it cannot merely be the perception of the 
jiva. The view also that perception and creation are simultaneous 
cannot be better defended. Even on this view, subjectivism of the 
type that every object is as it appears to the perceiver, and the 
impossibility of communication between the jivas, cannot be 
avoided. 

Such difficulties as the above led some advaitins to the formula¬ 
tion of the opposite theory, namely, that perception is of the 
created. This theory is called sr^idt^vada,^ The object seen is 
independent of perception and is therefore real. This is robust 
realism, and yet in no way conflicts with the principles of the 
Advaita, For, in spite of its being real for the jiva, the world 
vanishes when the Brahman is experienced. It is only when we 
start with a view like this that we can arrive logically at the idea 
of the Brahman by treatii^ the criterion of non-contradiction as 
the norm. If we are to accept the previous view, our dependence 
on the svx^uld be entire. But both views claim allegiance to 
SafOcara. For rational speculation, we must accept the present, as 
otherwise the objects of the world have to be given the same 
status as those of illusion and dreams, all being created alike by 
mind; but then we cannot form our criterion, which must be 
based on the distinction between the two. For, if the snake and 
the rope are both alike, then they would be only two diflerent 
objects, and there can be no contradiction between them. Here it 
cannot be objected that, when there is conflict between two 
cognitions, both may be false as in the case of the contraries. For 
then the principle that falsity implies truth, and non-existence 
existence—which is fundamental to the Advaita and differentiates 
it from the ^unyarada of the Buddhists—could not have been 
obtained. The rope also may be an illusion, and some crooked 
stick may be the reality. But this does not falsify the principle 
that falsity implies truth. If falsity implies another falsity, and 
the second a third, then there would be no truth and so no falsity, 

' Z)r/pisamASAmdyA vUvafrtftriH, p, jz. 
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and to speak of paramdrtha or ultimate truth would be without 
basis and meaningless. From nowhere can we get its connotation. 
Nor will it be possible to maintain then that ah these cognitions 
are equally false and that the Brahman only is the truth under¬ 
lying their falsity. For then the truth of the Brahman cannot be 
obtained from reasoning, but has to be taken for granted on the 
authority of the If we are to proceed logically, the criterion 
must be framed at the empirical level itself; and it cannot be 
framed without accepting a reality like the rope. Complete 
reliance on the SnUi would segregate the advaitin from the rest 
of the philosophical world. 


VI 

DEFINITION OF THE BRAHMAN 

Even the Brahmasuiras give a rational definition of the Brahman, 
The Brahman is said to be the source, etc., of the world.* But then, 
is our interpretation that it is the final criterion of truth and is 
presupposed by the falsity of the world not true? That this 
interpretation alone is true can be demonstrated by the peculiar 
causality attributed to the Brahman as understood by the 
advaitin- From the side of logic and epistemology, the advaitins 
do declare that the Brahman is the truth, and that it is non¬ 
contradiction or abddhyaivafn. Even from the side of cosmology, 
it is said to be occupying the position of the first cause and the 
necessary being of the third and fourth antinomies of Kant. Like 
Kant, the adv^tin notices all the difficulties connected with the 
ideas of the first cause and necessary being, and yet refuses to 
treat them as merely regulative ideas. They constitute our world, 
because the Brahman is not merely the efficient cause, but also 
the material cause of the world. They exist; and the existence of 
the world is really the essence of the Brahman, that glimmers 
through phenomena. Of course, they ate not two hut one, But 
though we understand the Brahman as both the material and 
efficient cause, its causality should not be understood in the 
ordinary sense. If the Brahman is an efficient cause, is there any¬ 
thing beside it, wluch is to be moulded into the form of the world? 
If it is a material cause, does it undergo transformation in order 
to become the world? The advaitin can accept neither that there 
is a second to the Brahman nor that it is a pariifdmi and under- 

I JaHfttadyasya yiUh. 
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goes transformation. Therefore he propounds the doctrine of 
vivaria or causation without transfonnation.* The Brahman is 
both hinds of cause; and yet his nature is unaffected by the 
process of causation. Almost all other commentators maintain 
that the world is a pariyjama or transformation of the Brahman; 
and when asked how it can retain its purity and integrity in spite 
of this transformation, they answer that the Brahman has a 
special power. Evidently, such an answer is not logical, and 
brings in the deux $x machina. But Sankara avoids it by formu* 
lating a new theory of causation. 

In spite of holding the vivarta view, the followers of Saftkara 
are not at one in explaining how the world has come out of the 
Brahman. As there is no second to the Brahman, somehow or 
other it itself must be the material of the universe. But how can 
it be the material if it is pure ? The followers of Vivaratfa main¬ 
tain that the real cause of the world is the Brahman associated 
with the author of Paddrihatatoanintaya holds that both 

the Brahman and Ma}^ are the material cause, but the world is 
the vivaria of the Brahman and the parirtdma of Ma}^; the 
author of Sank?9paiaHka holds that the Brahman is the material 
cause, while Miya is only a subsidiary cause}; VlcaspatimiSra 
says that, thoi^h Miyi is an accessory, it does not enter the 
eAect; and the author of SUdhaniamuhidvali opines that Ma^ 
only is the material cause. These difierences of view are of interest 
to us because they prove the fruitlessness of the effort to under¬ 
stand how the world was created. It is a question that may be 
put, but is capable of no definite answer. That is why the author 
of Sa/^k^tpaianraka says that even the vivarta view is not the 
final. He tells us that there are three ways of viewing the relation 
between the Brahman and the world. The first views the world as 
the or transformation of the Brahman. The last sees 

only the Brahman, and every duahty is negated, for it. Midway 
between the two comes the vivaria view, which is a mixed view.4 
For vivarta is unreal transformation, and implies, like the highest 
view, that the world is not real, and, like the lowest, that the 

• Tbeic &re three defijutioos of vivarta. Vasimak laisAmasoU^w anyathSbkaveth 
parivAnak taAasamaia tt iko vivaria _iti p 4. kara^asaiakgavo anyafhShkdvak 
porinimakiaaniakiava vivarta iHvi, kari^iithinnam iiryampatvgOrftak iadbkrAtm 
vi^aiva toJvyoiiftkma ^mvaaam kiryam t4i/aria iH vi. Sat SiiidkSniaUia takgraka, 
p. 20. 

’ SiddkiftWaiasatigraka.u. 10. i Ibii., p, is, 

4 VyamiSrairttik, VoL ft, p. 53. (Edited by BhAu Vuhe, Ben&res, 

Htftdee GoptA and Co.) 
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world is a transformation of the Brahman. This shows that what 
we ordinarily take as the causality or the creativity of the Brah¬ 
man is really not what we generally understand by the terms. 
Yet the idea of the Brahman cannot be dispensed with, if an 
explanation of the world is to be given. If an ultimate principle of 
the world is to be posited, it cannot be the Prakrti of the Sah- 
khya. or the atom or livara of the Nyaya-Vaiie^a. Prakrti is 
non-sensient, and so cannot create sensient beings. The concep¬ 
tion of the atoms is self-contradictory, as they are conceived to be 
without dimensions: and it is understandable how such dimen¬ 
sionless units can come together and produce the world of dimen¬ 
sions. The ISvara of the Ny&ya-Vaife^ika is limited by the atoms, 
etc.; and bis creation of happy and miserable beings out of them 
must be due to hatred and affection, which qualities tender 
livara a finite being like us.* Hence the Brahman, which is con¬ 
scious and is the only reality, is the sole cause of the world 
Hatred and affection cannot be attributed to it, because the jiva 
is the same as the Brahman and the Brahman cannot be said to 
hate any jiva, who is itself. Yet its causality is not what popular 
imagination pictures it to be, and ordinary understanding con¬ 
ceives it to be. We have to say that it is the basic principle of our 
explanation of the world. Yet we shorild not understand it as a 
static principle like a geometrical concept. It must be much more 
than a heuristic principle, as it must be the source of the world. 
But we cannot understand what that more is with the help of the 
concepts of creation, transformation, etc, That more is inexpli¬ 
cable. 

We are sure of at least one thing, namely, that the definition of 
the Brahman is not epistemological. The question is raised how 
the Brahman, who is nirgwia or qualityless, can be the cause, 
creator, etc., of the world; for to be a creator, cause, etc., are 
attributes. The same difficulty was felt by Kant in applying the 
categories of the phenomenal world to what lies beyond them. 
But these qualities, says the advaitin, do not belong to the 
essential nature of the Brahman, which does not really undergo 
transformation in the creative process. Hence they are only 
accidents or clues that direct our minds towards it. In the langu^e 
of the advaitin, creativity, etc., the marks or signs that guide us 
towards the Brahman, are not its svarupa or nature, but are only 
ie4a$tha or accidental. These marks do not express the Brahman's 

* S«e Coounectfi/y on the BrttimcitUras. II. %, 37 . 
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essential nature, but are the marks with the help of which we 
know it; they are incidental to our understanding of it. The 
qualities of the Brahman do not logically follow from the nature 
of the Brahman; but our thinking logically leads us to the Brah¬ 
man, The concepts through which we understand the Brahman 
are necessary for our understanding, but are not essential for the 
Brahman. And because they do not logically express its nature, 
they are said to be incidental 

But now. it can be maintained that these marks are his UUa^iha- 
lak^as or accidents, only if we can prove that the world is 
that is, not real like the Brahman and not organically 
related to it. For if it is real like the Brahman, it must natur^y 
be a parii^Mui or transformation of it; and as transformation 
affects the nature of the Brahman, creativity becomes its ivariipa- 
lak^ana, that is, a mark of its essential nature. But then, how are 
we to’know that the world is MS.ya? We cannot answer. "Because 
creativity, etc., are only accidents.” For, then, our position would 
be that the world is because creativity, etc., are accidents, 
and these are accidents because the world is M&ya. But this 
anyonya^aya or mutual dependence of the two ideas is a fallacy 
in logic; and unless we accept from the ^ruH that the Brahman 
without qualities is the only reality, we cannot prove that tlw 
definition that the Brahman is the creator, etc., of the world, is 
only a Ui^asthalak^ana or a statement of accidents. But if we are 
to proceed rationally, we have to prove that the world is May& 
first, and then conclude that the marks are only accidents. And 
there is no dearth of independent arguments in $aftkara’s writings, 
especially in his criticisms of the rival theories, both orthodox 
and unorthodox, to show that the world is In the writings 

of Siiharia, Chitsukha, and Madhusudana, these argunients are 
given a precise form and are made explicit. They are not abso¬ 
lutely new to Western philosophy. Some of them are the same as 
those found in Plato, Hegel, and Bradley, 

VII 

mAyA 

If Maj^ means the not-real, is it not of negative character? That 
is, is Avid)^ or USyl a bhavt^adartha or an ahkdvapadariha, a 
p^itive or a negative category? On this question, there is no 
difference of view in the Advaita schools. All assert that it is 
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hhava 01 positive. TTie Siddhafii^iia does not mention differences 
of view on this point. Now, the Brahman too is positive. Evidently 
bhdva or the positive is not the same as the %at or the existent in 
the Advaita, For the Brahman is both hhava and $ai; but Ma>^ or 
Avid>^, though bhdva, is not sat. So bhdva^ means what has objec¬ 
tivity, while sat is what is not merely objective but also existent 
or real. Or we may say that the world is only empirically posi¬ 
tive, and identify sal and bhdva. However, logically considering, 
Maya must be said to have a negative aspect as well. In the 
illusion of the snake, the snake is regarded as after it is 
negated by the correct cognition, that is, by the cognition of the 
rope. We say that the snake is not the real thing. That is, it is 
what is other than the real though not the unreal. But unfor¬ 
tunately, as we have already pointed out, the word unreal in the 
popular language is used to denote both the absolutely unreal 
and the object of illusion; while in the Advaita the two are 
different. However, to say that a thing is is to say that it is 
contradictory or that it contains its own negation. The same is 
the meaning when we say that the world is Maj^. But this un¬ 
reality of Maya is meaningful with reference to another, namely, 
the Brahman. Hence there is difference between the ^unya of the 
Buddhist and the Maj^ of the advaitin. The word $Cnya has a 
double significance. It means the relativity or the unreality of the 
world and its own reality, though the SuDya\^din does not assert 
that the Sunya exists. Yet it is his paramdrthasalya or ultimate 
reality. The word MayS, though it means the unreality or contra¬ 
dictoriness of the world, does not mean its own reality. It does not 
signify that it is the ultimate truth. The question is put to the 
advaitin whether MAyi is real, in order to confront him with the 
dilemma that, if it is real, then there is a second reality besides 
the Brahman, and, if it is not real, then the world which is 
M53^ cannot be unreal, as the unreality of unreality must be 
reality. But the advaitin contends that to say that the world is 
does not imply that Maya is the ultimate truth.* That the 
world is Maya means that it is full of contradictions. When we 
pronounce something to be contradictory, we do so in the light of 
the presupposed idea of the non-contradictory. And the non- 
contradictoiy is different from the contradictory. Therefore 
cannot be the ultimate truth. But the Sunyavadin maintains that 

• Protestor Hiiiyaniu suggests tbet hkiw a>%y 1 >e icterpreled as cmtivity, 

' See AdvoilaHddJii, pp. 207 3 . 
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to 84y that the world is Sucya implies that Sunya is the final 
truth, for Sunya is the essence of the world. Thus Sunya both 
negates the reality of the world and affirms its own reality. Mayi 
is not such a concept. That is why the advaitin insists that Miy§, 
has to be negated in order to realize the Brahman, This insistence 
ot the advaitin shows that Maya does not imply that the world is 
already negated, but only that it is contradictory and yet experi¬ 
enced. This is further proof that Ma^ does not mean unreality 
like that of a hare's horn. It is something that we contront and 
have to negate. The position of the Sunyavadin is that the world 
is full of contradictions and therefore $unya. But $Qnya is both 
a conclusion horn contradictoriness and a synonym for it.* But 
May& is not a conclusion from contradictoriness, but is only its 
synonym. Hence a conclusion has to be drawn, that there is truth 
behind May I, and that is the Brahman. 

The negation o! some advaitins say, is the same as the 
Brahman. Some others hold that it also is Ma>^ or anirvacaniya, 
that is, it is neither real, nor unreal, nor both, nor neither. But 
Anandabodhacarya maintains that it is not anirvaconSya, which 
is the above lour, but is of a fifth kind.* The reason for the first 
view is that negation is ontologically identical with its basis, 
which is positive; and as the positive basis of the negation of 
Avidya is the Brahman, the negation is identical with the Brah¬ 
man. The reason for the second view is that, if that negation is 
identical with the Brahman, then just as the Brahman is eternal 
that negation too must be eternal; and if it is eternal, there is no 
need of the knowle^e of the Brahman in order to destroy Avidyi. 
And the reason for maintaining the third view is that, if this 
negation is Mliy&, then just as Mlyli can have an end, then even 
the negation of Avidyi, which means liberation, will also have an 
end. But no advaitin is prepared to believe that tnukH or salva¬ 
tion can ever have an end. Yet the difierence between the views 
is not really fundamental; and even the first view can be easily 
defended by pointing out that the so-called negation of Miya is 
not the negation of a real entity. The negation of a real entity on 
another real entity may give rise to the difficulty pointed out. 
Any number of illusory objects can be perceived and negated on 
areal object. The first view is practically the same as the second, 

• See tlie diacuesions of in th« chapter^ on ''Buddhisttc tdealiam.*' 

* Si 44 AAitioUt^aAirAha, p. 107. Tliia view really belong to ViAukti^ao an<l 
not to Afiaadabodha. See ZffOfi^ki, p. 8$ (G, 0 .$.j. 
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as this negation, like Ma^, is neither real nor unreal, and is 
identical with the Brahman only ontologically; which means that 
negation too has no separate reality. The existence of the pheno¬ 
menal world is really the existence of the Brahman, that shines 
through the phenomenal world as its sattd; and, similarly, the 
existence of negation too is the existence of the Brahman. The 
objector to this view forgets that, for the Advaita. negation 
has no ontological validity. This point removes the force of the 
third objection also; for if negation as such has no ontoh^cal 
validity, the question of its coming to an end does not arise. 


VIII 

CAUSE OP THE WORLD 

MSlya, as we have already noted, means the contradictoriness of 
the world. It is what is other than the real. It is what is experi¬ 
enced on the same basis as that of its own negation, which means 
that it contains its own negation within itself. But in spite of its 
contradictoriness, does it not spring from the Brahman? What 
other source can it have? There is really nothing besides the 
Brahman, Naturally the Brahman itself must be the source, 
What then is its relation to the Brahman ? Though we know that 
the Brahman is the vivarta^karai^a, or the cause that does not 
undergo transformation, of the world; as somehow the world, so 
long as we are, exists along with the Brahman; the question rises 
in our mind. What is the relation between the two, which we arc 
led to regard as existing together? 

At the very outset, we may point out that the reasonableness 
of raising the question is disputable. The Brahman is the pre¬ 
supposition of the world or Ma^; and if this is all that we want 
to know by enquiring into the nature of the relation between the 
two, our enquiry has logical justification. But we have to note 
that though presupposes the Brahman, the latter does not 
presuppose M4yi. That is, the relation of presupposition is one¬ 
sided. But when we think of the simultaneity of the Brahman and 
MiyS, we may think of the presupposition as mutual. It is to 
warn us of such a mistake that the advaitin tells us that the 
relation also between the two is Maya, That is, the nature of the 
relation is self-contradictory, which means that it is no relation as 
we generally understand that term. 
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But thougli logically means contradictoriness, it is not 
simply dismissed as an unreality, but is given a cosmic signifi¬ 
cance by the advaitin. It is not merely a logical entity like the 
proposition of some of the contemporary systems of Ic^c, or an 
abstract fonnula like that of mathematics, but the universe itself. 
And some advaitins hold that it undergoes transformation like 
the Prakfti of the SShkhya and evolves the forms of the world. 
Others hold that, in conjxmction with it, the Braliman forms the 
personal God livara, who, wth Maj^ as his power or iakti, 
creates the world. He transforms hts own iakti and makes it take 
on the forms of the world. Some who are more logical do not 
admit Uvara at all except as a sort of concession to popular 
religion, and maintain that b^ySi is an inexplicable entity which 
can be regarded neither as existent nor as non-existent. As it 
vanishes the moment the Brahman is experienced, it can have no 
relation to the Brahman; and so we need not explain the relation. 
Taking all these views and aspects together, we may sum up the 
various significances of the term Miyfi in Professor Radha- 
krishnan's words. “ (i) That the world is not self-explanatory shows 
its phenomenal character, which is signified by the word mSya. 
(2) The problem of the relation between the world and the Brah¬ 
man has meaning for us who admit the pure being of Brahman 
from the intuitive standpoint and demand an explanation of its 
relation to the world, which we see from the logical standpoint. 
We can never understand how the ultimate reality is related to 
the world of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, and every 
attempt at explanation is bound to fail. This incomprehensibiUty 
is brought out by the term maya. (3) If the Brahman is to be 
viewed as the cause of the world, it is only in the sense that the 
world rests on Brahman, while the latter is in no way touched by 
it, and the world which rests on Brahman is called nay&. (4) The 
principle assumed to account for the appearance of Brahman as 
the world is also called -rndya, (5) If we confine our attention to 
the empirical world and employ the dialectic of logic, we get the 
conception of a perfect personality, livara, who has the power of 
self-expression. This power or energy is called « 4 y 5 . (6) This 
energy of livara becomes transformed into the upidhis, or limita¬ 
tions, the unmanifested matter {avy&kjia prakrti), from which all 
existence issues. It is the object through which the supreme 
subject livara develops the universe."^ 

• Indian PKti^sophy. VoL 11, pp. 573-4« 
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If we anal^ these different sifnificances, we find that the idea 
of M 2 ,>^ is utilized by the advaitin not only to get at the Brahman 
by ascendini from the phenomenal world but also to explain the 
world by descending from the Brahman, The ascent to the Brah¬ 
man is of course logical. It is the non-contradictory presupposed 
by the contradictory, the absolute presupposed by the relative, 
and truth presupposed by falsity; for an^hing is false only with 
reference to some truth, relative only with reference to atj abso¬ 
lute, and contradictory only with reference to the non-contra¬ 
dictory. In the case of the serpent, truth is known first and then 
the serpent is declared to be false; while in the case of the 
noumenal truth, the contradictoriness of the world, and so its 
falsity, is known first, and truth is known later as implicitly 
present aU along. Just as, in the perceptual illusion, the appear¬ 
ance of the serpent has its locus or adhikarai^a in the rope, the 
world too, as an appearance, must have a locus in the Brahman. 
This ascent, we may even say, is a sort of deduction, just as 
Hegel’s dialectic is a deduction of the Absolute from the category 
of Beir^. But unlike Hegel’s dialectic, the descent from the 
Brahman is not logical, and can hardly be called a deduction. 
Neither the Brahman nor Maya has a logical structure. The 
former is the highest limit of our logic, just as absolute non-being 
is its lowest limit. Logic can point to the Brahman, but does not 
comprehend it. Like Kant's Supreme Ideal of Reason, it is the 
final presupposition of logic, and naturally does not presuppose 
what presupposes it. Yet it is the foundation on which the whole 
superstructure of the world rests, for it is the true existence or sa<. 
The apparent existence of phenomenal things is due to the true 
existence of the Brahman shining through them, just as the 
existence of the snake in illusion is really the existence of the rope 
underlying it. Hence the Brahman constitutes the world, as 
without it the world cannot be experienced as existent. Herein 
lies the difference between the Brahman of Sankara and Kant’s 
Supreme Ideal of Reason, From the pure Brahman nothing can 
be logically deduced- Nothing can be deduced from an ultimate 
presupposition. Nor can we deduce from Maya the various 
categories of the phenomenal world. The nature of is con¬ 
tradictory, and from what is contradictory no deduction can be 
made. It may perhaps be thought that Maya could have been 
treated as the Non-Ego facing the Ego, and, as in Fichte's philo¬ 
sophy, some deduction of the world could have been made. But 
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tb€ Biahman is puie and infinite, and it could not have iaced 
anything opposing it. vanishes at the level of the Brahman, 
and it is inconceivable how the Brahman could have faced it. 
The advaitin would say that Fichte artifidally applied the two 
laws of thought, the law of identity and that of contradiction, to 
the Infinite or Transcendental Ego, and so was able to deduce 
the Non-Ego, These two laws are the laws of thought, but the 
Transcendental Ego is the highest limit of thought and is not 
within it. Who is to apply these laws to the Transcendental Ego ? 
It cannot be that Ego itself, for it faces at that level nc opposi¬ 
tion, and so there is no need for the rise of these laws. If it is we, 
then it is the finite ego that applies the laws to the Infinite £^; 
but the difficulty then is that, unless the laws were already applied 
to the Infinite Ego, the finite ego itself would not have been. If it 
is said that the Infinite Ego itself applies the laws to itself through 
sheer freedom, it is like saying tl^t God created the world to 
enjoy Himself, that His creation is a play or Uld, and so forth. But 
none of these statements amounts to a logical deduction of the 
world from the Brahman or the Absolute. So even from Mij^ the 
nature of the world can hardly be deduced. That is why, though, 
as regards the ascent, all the advaita schools are at one, they 
difier from each other in their accounts of the process by which 
the world of things has come into being. When it is asked. How 
can all the conflicting views be true? the Siddhdntahindu says 
that only the non-duality of the Brahman Is the chief doctrine, 
and one can be indifferent to the rest, Yet they are incorporated 
by the iaslra or philosophy, because they suit difierent intellects 
in their search of the ultimate truth.’ Hence every school of the 
Advaita refers with respect to the other schools, in spite of dif¬ 
ferences. 

IX 

AD hoc distinctions: MAyA AND AVIDYA, ISVARA, 
SAK5I, j3vA and the BRAHMAN: ONE-NESS AND 
PLURALITY OF THE jIVAS 

In the process of descent, therefore, we are beyond philosophical 
reasoning, and are in the sphere, we may say, of Yoga or the prac- 

' AAriHyitmaMffom hi pradhinam phAiovatvil. /ijASiaivScta prasttsyon* 
Htlratya. Jit>e^tafatnbhdfidtia!p4Mdstu pim*saimdtUiif>*Straf>raihcnS 
onfidyantt tatvaffliitop^>«ptrrdt. And the Bf)uiddra9yAiax>drH/ii of Saresv&n is 
qooted here. YAyS ya/yd dAsMt fmmSm ptaMfSimani, sS sn&is praAriyd 

« sddivl tS ea vyMSihxid, pp. 30 -t. (Edited by P. C Div&nii, OriecUl 
ate, Buods.) 
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tice of meditation and even popular religion. And no one of the 
accounts of the process of descent is completely satisfactory by 
itself. All conflict with each other, and though each tries to he 
self-consistent, it satisfies only a particular demand of reason or 
rather of the heart. Thus the distinctions between the Brahman, 
I^vara, Kutastha or Sak§i (Witness), and jiva, between Maj^ and 
Avidj^, and between the powers of these, the Vik^Bpaiakti (Pro¬ 
jecting Power) and the Avarai^aHi (Concealing Power), are all 
more or less ad hoc distinctions, which, if made from one point of 
view, may be ignored from another. We have already noted that 
some hold that the Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
some that it is the vivartakaroHA and Mayi the parii^dmikara'^, 
some that the Brahman is the main material cause and 
only secondary, and some that Maya alone is the material cause. 
We have said that this question should not have been raised, as 
the Brahman is not the cause of the world in the sense in which 
we understand the word. One simple reason for dismissing the 
question as useless is that the Brahman, as it is beyond time, 
could not have worked in time, whether as a material cause or an 
efficient cause. But every cause in the universe must work in 
time. It is considerations like these that made Kant assert that 
the application of the categories of our understanding to the 
noumena ends in antinomies, and creates the illusions of reason. 
The deductions from the transcendental, like the accounts of 
creation, can be only semblances of reasoning, because no reason¬ 
ing is possible there. Even if we think of the transcendental ideal, 
not as God or creator, but as reason or ground, we cannot deduce, 
except through myths and metaphors, the world of phenomena 
from it, because we can understand it only as the ultimate pre¬ 
supposition of the world and not as presupposing the world. The 
ad hoc distinctions made by the advaitins are therefore of interest 
to us, only in that they show that, while some satisfy our under¬ 
standing in some ways, others satisfy it in others; and final 
reconeiJ^tion between them can be made only by saying that one 
can be indifferent to all of them, for the distinctions too like 
Miyi are neither real nor unreal- 
The logical significance of both Mayi and Avidy^ is the same. 
That is why the two words are used as synonyms by some like 
the author of Sa^^tpaianraH. But according to Prakafirlhavi- 
varafta, the parts of Maj^ are called Avidy^. For Taivaviveka, 
M 5 y^ and AvidyS are the two forms of Mulaprakrti or original 
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matter, which has three Gu^ias, Satva, Kajas, and Tamas.^ Mula* 
prai:rti with Satva predominating is M&j^, and with Satva over¬ 
powered by Rajas and Tamas is Avidyi. Others say that MQla- 
prakrti has two kinds of power. By one it screens or obscures 
truth, and by the other it creates or projects the illusory object. 
For instance, in the illusion of the snake, the rope has to be 
screened and the snake has to be created or projected. This snake 
certainly is not the snake seen somewhere else and remembered, 
for a remembered snake cannot terrify us. That is why even 
Sankara's definition, which is not definitely logical but is psycho¬ 
logical as well, and which runs that adhydsa (illusion) is the 
appearance of a previously seen thing in another place and is of 
the form of remembrance, is made definitely logical by the later 
advaitins by omitting the reference to remembrance.* Hence the 
snake seen in illusion is inexplicable and new, and is thought to 
be projected by the projective power of Mfilaprakiti. This MGla- 
prakrti as projective or creative is Ma}^, and as screening or 
obscuring is Avid>^. 

The qiiestion whether M^ya is one or many is also raised. 
Some say that, as it is inexplicable, that Is, not logical, it may be 
regarded as one or many indifferently. For instance, Madhava- 
carya in his Sarvadar^ana^aAiraha, while criticizing the Sahkhya 
conception of Prakrti, which, as one, involves the liberation of all 
jivas when one jiva is liberated on Frakrti’s ceasing to be active, 
says that this difficulty does not arise in the Advaita as Maya 
can be both one and many.) Some say that Maycl is one and is the 
upsdhi or adjunct of livara, while the Avid}^ are many and are 
the upddhis or adjuncts of the jivas. Some hold that May& is one 
and this oneness, when a jiva b liberated, does not entail the 
liberation of the other jivas, just as a universal, which is present 
in all particulars, does not imply the destruction of all the rest 
when one particular is destroyed. 4 But some others hold that, as 
the Avidj 4 s are many, when one jiva is liberated on the destruc¬ 
tion of one AvidyS, the other Avidyas keep the other jivas in 
bondage. These views only show the fruitlessness of attempting to 
bring into the moulds of logic what is admittedly alogical. 


> Sfttva. and Tamu W generally translated by the words Goodness, 

Activity, and Darkness. 

' p. 26, Sankaia’a deSaition is 

dr 4 U 9 abhAiak. In rts modiAsd Iona, it is ParcUra or miikySMSiu- 

tMtbhtttivtMAssk. 

) Pp. * For all these views, see pp. 21 fi. 
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Similarly, between the jivas and the Brahman two other 
principles are distin^ished, namely, ISvara (God) and SSkfi 
(Witness). Some advaitins have no place tor livara, for they say 
that somehow the Brahman itself, as the Brahmasuiras define it, 
must be the creator of the world without itself beir^ affected by 
the process of creation. But some, trying to make the process of 
creation more conceivable, and unable to understand how the 
pure Brahman can be the creator, say that the Brahmau in con¬ 
junction with becomes livara, who, like the Logos or 

Demiurge in Western philosophy, is the creator of the world. But 
this re^y does not solve the difficulty; for the conjunction or 
co-operation of the Brahman with M£yi is as inconceivable as the 
creativity of the pure Brahman. And we may as well accept the 
first view, which does not unnecessarily posit the second entity, 
livara. Now, below livara and above the jiva comes the Sik;i, 
also called Kutastha, livara is the lord of the universe, but the 
S^si is the bare witness of the jIva and his actions. Naturally as 
a witness, it is unaffected by the latter.* According to Kaumudi, 
the S&k§i is a form of livara, and follows unaffected the jiva and 
his actions. But some say that jiva himself, in the role of the 
witness of his own actions, is and that there is no other 

Sak^ besides the jiva. Some hold that this Sik§i is different for 
each jiva, while others hold that it is the same for all. 

Then eventually is discussed the relation between the Brahman, 
ISvara, Sakri. and jiva. The Brahman is by itself pure conscious¬ 
ness and becomes ISvara when conjoined with But what is 
the nature of this conjunction? On this point also there are 
different views. Similarly, on the relation between ISvara and the 
jiva also there is no unanimity. On these points there are three 
main views, the dhhasavdda or the appearance view, the prali- 
bimiavada or the reflection view, and the ava^chidavdda or the 
limitation view. According to Sureivaricirya, the Brahman 
screened by AvidyS appears as Sak§i, and screened by Buddhi or 
intellect appears as the jiva.» Sak|i, according to this view, 
occupies the place of ISvara and is one for all. According to 
Pra^drthainvarana, ISvara is the reflection of the Brahman in 
Maya, and the jiva is the reflection of the same Brahman in 
Avidyt, which is only a part of Ma}^, It is difficult to say whether 
livara is the whole of which the jivas are the parts. For it is not 

> Sa9 SieleUti*UaieiAi<HifTAiiP. pp. ff- 
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maintained that the reflection of the Brahman in Maya as a whole 
is constituted by the reflections ol the same in the different parts 
of Maj^, For the author of Tattvaviveha, the reflection of the 
Brahinan in the Satva aspect of Muiaprakrti is Uvaia, and the 
reflection in the Kajas and Tamas aspects of the same is jiva. The 
author of SaAk^epa^anraka holds that the reflection in Avidj^ is 
livara, and the reflection in the aniMarana or mind is jiva.> All 
these are reflection theories. The author of Citradipa maintains 
that the Brahman is pure consciousness not limited by Mayi, 
livara is the same reflected in the impressions left in Maj^ by the 
intellects (Ncidis) of the jlvas, Kfltastha is the pure consciousness 
limited by the gross and subtle bodies of the jiva, and jiva is the 
reflection of the mind posited in Kutastha. This view is evidently 
a raixture of the reflection and the limitation theorieSs Some 
followers of the Vivarati^ do not accept that both livaia and jiva 
are reflections, hut that jiva only is reflection and I^vara is the 
prototype of that reflection.* The difference between a prototype 
and an original is that the original Brahman, as pure, cannot be 
reflected; yet jiva as a reflection must have a prototype, and 
livara serves as that prototype, IS vara is conceived with refer¬ 
ence to the jiva, ai^d the Brahman is without that reference. 

But some find it difficult to understand how the fonnless 
Brahman can be reflected in Maya. Hence they advocate the 
limitation view. M4>^, though not real, limits the nature of the 
infinite Brahman, and the jiva is thus obtained. And what is not 
so limited is livaia. This view seems to be that of V^caspati. 
SiddhSHtabtndu gives the view more definitely. The Brahman, as 
the object oi Avid}^, is livara and, as the diraya or the locus of 
the same, is the jiva. As a locus, the jiva is limited or characterised 
by AvidySL, just as the colour of a thing becomes the character or 
mark of that thing. But I^vara, as the object of Avidya, is not so 
limited; for Avidya is ignorance, and the object of ignorazuce is not 
limited or characterized by it, 

But there are some who accept none of the above views. They 
say that the Brahman and the jiva are the same. Only, the former 
forgets its true nature and so regards itself as finite; but the 
moment the jiva knows his true nature, he becomes the Brahman. 
This view is the finally true view. For, it is of the essence of 
MiySi that it is removed by experience or realizatron.s And what- 

• Dhivate/nifu. * The prototype U called l*tnbe. 
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ever is so removed cannot be ultimately real. But because this 
Maj^ is experienced in spite of its not being real, attempts ate 
made to understand througb what relation to the Brahman it 
creates the finite minds. But in these attempts, concepts and 
images of our ordinary experience have to be translated to higher 
levels; and so no concept or image be found to be satisfactory. 
For instance, even the limitation or characterization theory has 
its own defects. For how can the Brahman, i^iich is pure and 
formless, be limited by If it is said that the so<alIed 

limitation too is not real, then this theory enjoys no spedal 
advanta^ over the reflection theory. Even according to this 
theory, the reflection is not ultimately real. has the appear¬ 
ance theory, which seems to be less vulnerable than most others, 
satisfied all the advaitins. For some felt that, if the jfva and the 
world are a mere appearance, then the effort to attain liberation 
by the experience of the Brahman need not be real. Nay, even 
the reflection theory is rejected for the same reason; and in order 
to think of the jiva as real, the limitation theory is accepted.^ 

If essentially the Brahman and the jiva are identical, as the 
consciousness that is reflected or limited Is one, the further 
question is raised, are the jivas many or one? Many advaitins 
hold that the jivas are many, and that only livara, whether as 
the Lord or the S&k|i, is one, Some even of those who hold that 
M^yi or Avid>^ is one, maintain the plurality of the jivas; for 
Miyi is of a contradictory nature, and any inconsistency in their 
position is easily account^ for by invoking its aid. But there is a 
school of the Advaita for which the jiva is one.> Some upholders 
of this view maintain that the body also of this jiva is one, and 
the plurality of bodies we perceive is like the plurality in dreams. 
Some others say that there is only one chief jiva called Hiradya- 
garbha, and that the many are bis reflections; while some others 
think that, though the jiva is one, his bodies are many, and the 
seeming plurality of the jivas is due to the plurality of the bodies. 
Evidently, these views arose to emphasize the one-ness of the 
Brahman; and we can easily see that the one true jiva of these 
views practically corresponds to the Uvara of some of the above 
views. When theae triews are compared, their differences come to 
be mostly those of terminology. 

There are other minor difierences between the schools of the 
Advaita; but they cannot be dealt with here. Even the difierences 

• SiddkStUaUiMafi^aJu. p. Sj. * pp> 30 fl. 
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that have been refened to, cannot be said to have been discnssed; 
ior the various bearings which these difierences have on the other 
problems of the Advaita could not be treated. Our aim in refer¬ 
ring to those views is to show that attempts of descending from 
the AbsolutSi like the accounts of creation, can be many, and will 
be found to be unreasonable at some point or other. Our reason 
can go from Maya to the Absolute, but it ends at the very fringe 
of the latter. To understand the descent, therefore, is beyond the 
powers of reason. It can direct us from the world to God, but not 
from God to the world- 


X 

LOCUS OF UAYA 

Even the question whether MSi}^ is brakmairaya or jivdiraya, 
that is, whether it resides in the Brahman or the jiva, should not 
have been raised philosophically. It a$s\imed importance not 
probably within the advaitin's fold, but because the critics of the 
Advaita pressed it. For if it is said that it resides in the Brahman 
tbe question is asked. How can the Brahman, who is pure and 
without a second, be a locus of something? If, on the other hand, 
it is maintained that it resides in the jiva, it Is asked how there 
can be a jiva for Mayli to reside in before M&ya itself creates 
him ? It is thought that on both alternatives the advaitin is non¬ 
plussed, And tbe advaitins themselves blindly committed the 
mistake of holding either alternative. The author of 
paiaririka holds that or Avidj^ is brahmairaya.^ that it 
resides in the Brahman. For is not the rope the locus of the 
seipent in illusion ? If so, the locus of Avidyi too must be the 
Brahman, For, just as after the knowledge of the rope the serpent 
disappears, upon the knowledge of the Brahman the world 
vanishes. But the author of Siddhdniabindu tells us that AvidyS. 
can only be jivdiraya, that it resides in the jiva, for the Brahman 
which is pure cannot be the locus of an3^hing. But to discuss this 
question, concerning what transcends our thought, is futile. We 
know that the jiva is a product of So Miya enters the 

constitution of the jiva. If this is the same as saying that Maya 
resides in the jiva, we may think so. But if it means that the jiva 
must exist first before he can be the locus of MiyI, then he cannot 
exist at all. All that we can say is that, when t^ jiva analyses bis 

• Vol. II, p. 105. 
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own nature, he finds that it b MSya, which presupposes the truth 
of the Brahman. But he can never answer how Maya came into 
being, and how it could have been before his own existence. All 
that transcends his thought. The question arises because of the 
prejudice of reason to account even for the unaccountable. And 
in spite of declaring that Ma>^ is unaccountable, some of the 
advaitins themselves fall a prey to this prejudice. 

XI 

IDENTITY BETWEEN THE BRAHMAN AND THE jiVA 

There is another important aspect of the Advaita, namely, the 
identity or non-difference of the Br ahm an and the jiva. This 
point has already been incidentally referred to, thou gh not dis¬ 
cussed. But to prove it from what has already been said is not 
difficult. If the Brahman is the sole reality, the nature of every¬ 
thing must essentially be the Brahman, That is, everything 
finite is nihsvabhdva, without its own nature, as the Sunya^dins 
say. Of course the advaitin difiers from the ^unyav&din by main¬ 
taining that, because nothing possesses its own nature, its nature 
is the Brahman, while the Sunyavadin simply stops at niksva~ 
bMvaid or naturelessness. Now, if everything is the Brahman, the 
jiva must also be the Brahman, as the jiva’s own nature, like 
that of everything else, is not real. Safikara accepts the identity 
of the two from the SnUi, with which he grammatically wrestles 
in order to extract from it the meaning of identity. As the later 
advaitins have clarified it, this identity means the negation of 
difference and not the identity which can be understood only 
with reference to difference. Because of the identity of the Brah¬ 
man and the jiva, $aftkara's statement that what falls within the 
range of the object is a superimposition on what falls within the 
range of the subject, is interpreted as subjective idealism. To 
remove this misconception, it had only to be pointed out that the 
subject, which finds itself confronted by an object, is also a 
superimposition on the Brahman like the object. For instance, 
Citradipa views the jiva, experienced as the I. as a superimposi¬ 
tion on the Saksi. Thus even the view that livara is a super¬ 
imposition on the Brahman, the Sak§i on Uvara, and the jiva on 
the ^k?i, cannot be a wrong interpretation of the Advaita. 
Even in some extreme forms of the Advaita which have no place 
for livara and Sik|i, and for which there is no difference between 
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the subject and the object, the jiva is certainly not the final 
truth. T^e identity, on any of these views, is not the identity of 
the Brahman with the jiva as such, but with the jiva without his 
finitude. 

Though Sankara accepts the identity from the he has, as 
we said, to defend his position by refuting rival theories. Jt is 
here that we find rational proofs for the identity. For if the jiva 
is different from the Brahman, then there would be two realities. 
And none maintains that jiva is infinite. But finitude implies 
dependence and therefore nihsvabhdvatd, or absence of own 
nature—which means that the jiva cannot be real. Hence the 
true nature of the jiva must be the BraJuaaa. 

Yet more importance is given to the jiva than to matter by 
the Advaita; for, according to it, reality is asmaipraiyaya^ocara, 
that is, reality Is like the I. The nature of the Brahman is con> 
sciousness, which is found only in the jiva and not in matter or 
object. The conscious nature of the Brahman too need not be 
accepted merely from the ^afikara contends that the cause 
of the world cannot be mere unconscious matter, because the 
Brahman must be the sole cause of the world, that is, both the 
efficient and the material. As no efiident cause can be insensient 
fitjaia, the Brahman must be conscious, ^afikara does not advance 
the argument that matter which is insensient cannot produce 
mind which is consciousness. He says that, in the world, we see 
that from the sensient hiunan body insensient things, like hair 
and nails, are bom and from Insensient rotten matter, like cow* 
dung, etc., insects and worms, which are sensient, are bom.* But 
he tells us that pure matter by itself cannot plan out creation, 
and so needs the help of consciousness. Nor can we say that the 
cause of the world is twc^fold, both matter and consciousness. 
The Brahman alone must be the cause, as otherwise matter may 
not conform to its activity. Therefore we have to admit that it is 
conscious. This is the basic argument of Safikara against the 
SSAkhva theory of Prakrti. 

Now that the nature of the Brahman is shown to be conscious¬ 
ness, it should be treated as more akin to the jiva than to matter. 
Hence, if the Brahman as the ideal is to be reaUzed, it is to be 
realised only within the jiva and not within matter. 

' II, i, 6. 
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XU 

^A^IKARA AND LOGIC: FINAL FORM OF THE ADVAITA AS 

RECONSTRUCTED 

It may be said that Saftkara very often, in his commentary, con¬ 
demns iarka or reasoning, and our attempt to base the Advaita 
on reasoning without the support of the would he a mis¬ 
interpretation. For instance, while critidaii^ the above SaAkhya 
theory, he says that the cause of the world, the Brahman, cannot 
be seen because it has no form; it cannot be inf erred because it 
has no mark or character; therefore it can be known only from 
the But what he understands by inference is of the fonn 
that always requires an example. He says that the unseen can be 
inferred cmly on the analogy of the seen.* The transcendental or 
presuppositional logic was not elaborated by his time, though he 
was making use o! it all the while in his arguments. In this logic 
there is no demand for an example. Western philosophy owes to 
Kant and the post-Kantians a definite formulation of this 
logic. Because this logic was not deliberately used by ^afikara, 
whenever an example was demanded by his orthodox rivals he 
was falling back on the SruU and condemning inference as ^u^ka 
or dry, His orthodox rivals also did the same in similar circum¬ 
stances. But in his critidsms of unorthodox systems like the 
jaina and the Bauddha, Sahkara had to depend on reason; and 
his reasoning follows the method that implies or presupposes the 
truth of his condusiens. And his method is really nothing but the 
critical or transcendental method of Kant and the dialectical 
method of Hegel, wth of course certain differences.* Arth&paUi, 
which is lecogtdiSfid by later advaitins as one of the prasna^yK or 
valid sources of knowledge, is in essence dialectical. ArthapaiH is 
the postulation of an entity by which alone a contradiction is 
solved. The modem student of the Advaita need not be dis¬ 
coursed and leave the subject with the feeling that it is alter all 
dc^pnatic and is not worth philosophical study. 

may sum up, from the standpoint of pure philosophy and 
apart from reliance on the SruU. the aigumeni that leads to the 
Advaita- With the experience of illusion, we come to know that 
ah that we see is not true, and that certain things, though experi- 

> Ibid.. II, s, 2. DfttdgeAdrffMddhi. Cp, &]so SarttkgtpaSiriraho. Vol. I, p, 99. 
VpddJtyabhav na bbavtiufiid/iimat, WaaSamaj*dfumupS4AinfynU, f»ti>ndva- 
buddi^maiaddfm^aitmi. sr^yampnUtSte na iaUtro mdnaditli. 
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enced as existing, do not really exist. Still, the difference between 
things which exist and thii^ which only seem to exist can be 
made only among things which are experienced as existing. Then 
the attempt is made to formulate a criterion of truth and falsity; 
and this is found to be the criterion of non-contradiction. But now 
that our experience has become reflective, the Question is raised 
whether the things which we say arc real are truly so, that is, 
whether the things we experience involve a contradiction of their 
own nature. The criterion now is not simply epistemological, but 
also metaphysical. It is found that everything finite involves its 
own negation. But we started with the idea that to exist means 
to he unoontradicted; and what is experienced as existing, in 
spite of contradictions, must therefore be false existence or 
appearance. Consequently, the world of finite things, which 
involve their own negation, cannot be true existence. Hence true 
existence must be sot^t somewhere else. And as we found in 
illusion that false existence must be based on what we regard as 
true existence, the world which is now to be treated as false 
existence must be based upon something which is true existence. 
As this cannot be a plurality, because plurality implies finitude 
and finitude contradiction; it must be one. And this is the Brah¬ 
man. This is naturally, for us who are finite, an ideal. Yet though 
an ideal, it is the true existence. 

We thus sec that, for the advaitin, it b the ideal or norm that 
is the true existence. Both logic and epistemology start with the 
avowed purpose of finding out the true existence, which they 
discover in the ideal. Therefore there is nothing derogatory in 
holding that pure existence is the truth of the universe. The 
world consists only of diflerent forms of this existence. It is not 
empty. It is the ideal of logic and epistemology. It may contain 
much more than logic and epistemology can discover. But that 
more they cannot conceive. Logic and epistemology have to 
discuss what is true and what is not true; whether this truth is 
bliss or the good they do not consider. Hence it is illogical to 
condemn the Brahman of the Advaita as empty existence and so 
forth. Logic cannot decide what else the Brahman is. The very 
fact that the Brahman is the ideal shows that it is not bare or 
empty existence—“which, in European logic, is more or less an 
attribute of things as in the judgments, “Matter exists," and 
"God exists"—but the fullest existeiKe. It is not like empty 
colour that is not the colour of anything. 
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Even in European philosophy it is not according to all logicians 
that existence is a quality or predicate. It cannot be so for Brad¬ 
ley. Indeed, he distinguishes’ between reality and existence. But 
what makes him draw the distinction is only the general European 
prejudice against the word existence. The existential judgments 
like “Matter exists/’ and “Chimeras do not exist/' mean for 
Bradley that reality includes matter and excludes chimeras.^ 
Here existence is for him reality and so the true subject, but not 
a predicate. And it cannot be really otherwise. Further, he asserts 
that the hypothetical juc^:ment must have a categorical basis,? 
as otherwise the relation of necessity between the antecedent and 
the consequent of this ju^ment would be without any basis. 
But the categorical, even the singular or the particular, is hypo¬ 
thetical in essence. The latter he calls an imperfect hypothetical.^ 
But if the truth of the categorical is hypothetical, and if the 
hypothetical cannot be true without a categorical basis, then 
redity must be of a nature which is both hypothetical and cate¬ 
gorical, that is—it must be an identity of the two. This identity 
means nothing else than that truth is existence and that it is 
reality. Hence existence, for Bradley, is not a predicate of the 
subject. Further, the hypothetical is the universal, and that is the 
law. Hence law must ultimately be the true existence, which is 
the same as reality. This is almost identical with the Buddhistic 
conception of the Dharma or Law, and is the same as the advaitic 
conception of the Brahman, The advaitin too declares that the 
Brahman is the highest samanya or universal, it pervades every¬ 
thing and fills everything.? 

It may perhaps be objected that the Brahman is not a universal 
as understood in European philosophy, on the ground that the 
universal in European philosophy is not the material cause of the 
particulare. The advaitin admits that it is the material cause, but 
adds that it is the effident cause also. It is the material cause, 
because the being or sattS of the world is really the Being which is 
the Brahman. According to some Western logicians, the universal 
is either a mere name or a concept; according to some, it is a 
function, not a sense datum; and according to the others, it is a 
group of common qualities abstracted from the particulars. In 
the view of many idealists, it is a function. But this word is not 
associated with the sense of concreteness, and the doubt lingers 

• ApftearaMandRe^ty.v.^zr. » Pn««^*o/tcifi«,pp.8»e.anduofl. 

J l$ik.. pp. 36 S. * 2M., pp, lo* ff. S AnuiytUa. anugata. 
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whether it is not after all an abstraction. But i£ we think of it as 
concrete, as Bosanquet wants to do, it is difficult to understand 
how it is not the material cause as well. That is why Plato con¬ 
siders the Forms as “Powers" also. However, all these universals 
are finite, and so are not self-explanatory or consistent in nature. 
For instance, the universal of horse must be different from its 
material. But if we take the single concrete universal, the Abso¬ 
lute, it must be the very substance of the universe, It is for this 
reason that the advaitin rejects every other universal as not true, 
and regards every finite thing as a form which the Absolute puts 
on. Then it is the forms that become particulars, and what is 
called particularity or pore existence really turns out to be the 
universal. And as all the finite fonns are imperfect, they naturally 
look to the infinite as their perfection and support. And just as 
the Idea is the support, in Plato, of all the particular thir^^f ox 
without it they cease to be what they are—the Brahman is the 
support of the whole phenomenal world. Hence it is their final 
law, the true dharma. It is their ideal and essence. Just as Plato 
regarded the physical horse as an imperfect horse, and the Idea 
of the horse as the perfect horse and as the universal or the law of 
the horse; the Brahman is regarded as the ideal of everything 
finite and as its universal or law. That is why the realization of 
the Brahman is preached as the highest aim in life. 


Note 

Many advaitins use inference, yukti, ammdrta, or ujfapaUi (cp. 
Ananda^ri on Gaudapida's Mij^iifyakarikds, II, X, and also the 
proofe given by MadhusQdana Saiasvati in his Advaitasiddhi) to show 
that the world is MSyS. But all these proofs ^ no farther than pointing 
out that the world is M5ya; they do not give the positive argument 
that the Brahman is real. The reality of the Brahman has to be 
accepted mainly from the $Tuti. But it is not impossible to discover 
a positive proof for the reality of the Brahman by the application of 
the principle that unreality presupposes reality. This argument is of 
course arthapSUi or a form of the transcendent^ argument. 

Here we have to note another point. It is said that no pramdna or 
proof can reveal the existence of the Brahman. The Brahman is nev« 
a pramavisaya or an object of an epistemic act. And as pramaty^ is 
pramikofOTut or what produces a true epistemic act, arihSpatii too, as a 
prama^a. ^ould be regarded as incapable of producing the knowledge 
of the Brahman, It is true that, if by knowledge of the Brahman is 
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meant direct experience of the Brahman, then none of these pram&tias. 
including even ArthapaiU, can produce it. But of all the pram&tyis, 
artkapoiU has the advantage that it alone can point towards the 
Brahman. Scnpture of comae may do it, but it is not a thought 
process. The Brahman can never be perceived by our senses, and 
inference of the syUc^tic type cannot prove its existence, because 
the Brahman cannot be brought under any universal major premise. 
ArthapatU does not re<)mre a major premise, and it alone can prove 
that an indeterminate reality is involved in our experience, without 
which our experience cannot be imderstood (for a discussion of the 
nature of orikapaiH, see the author’s The>ug}U and Rfioitfyj pp. 223 ft, 
and 237 ft-). 

Rramd or true knowledge at the finite level is a or epistemic 

act. But OUT knowledge ot the Brahman, if we have a direct experience 
of it. cannot be that, for the epistemic act belongs to finitude. to that 
level where there is distinction between subject and object. But in the 
direct experience of the Brahman, the subject must become identical 
with the object. So truth or prama, at the level of the direct experience 
of the Brahman, cannot be a vrUijU&na, but must be identical with 
reality itself. But at the finite level, distinction has to be drawn be¬ 
tween truth and reality. And truth may be regarded as belonging to 
the subjective side. It need not be maintained that the Brahman is 
reality and not truth. For the subject or consciousness is not extinct 
here, though it becomes identical with the object. 

The idea, I think, will be clearer, if we understand by wtfi or the 
epistemic process or epistemic act. is generally trarislated by the 
word psychosis, which is misleading, as psychosis is a technical term 
in ps3%ho>pathology. 
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Henc« the doctrine of the identity of the jiva and the Brahman, 
the concept of Mi3^ and aJl that it implies, were attacked, rejected, 
or modihed. Some VedLitins like Madhva did not care much to 
unify their ideas of God, world, and jiva. Their systems are pure 
pluralisms and realisms without qualification. But others could 
not completely dispense with the identity of these three ideas, and 
held some form of identity in difference between the three. Tliese 
are called bhtdabkedavddins in Sanskrit. Their systems are included 
in our survey of idealism, because they have an ideal reality, 
which, though remaining unaffected, becomes this world. But ttds 
world is real, because it is a transformation (pariifdtna) of the 
real. The jiva who is liberated can see the ideal world. Yet the 
ideal reality is not one of the many realities existing side by side. 
It is eternally existing, and is this world itself seen from a different 
angle. Only, the jiva has to be relransformed (or a sort of involu¬ 
tion has to take place) into his original purity, in order to experi¬ 
ence the ideal world. 

These systems also claim the Sndi as their authority and 
support. Yet they also have a logical structure of their own, 
which can be traced in their criticisms of rival theories. They give 
their own explanation of illusion, for they also try to formulate 
their criterion of truth on its basis. It is but natural that 
thinking starts when life is thwarted in its coune by experiences 
that disappoint it. The question of truth should therefore arise 
when illusion is experienced. And it is felt by almost all schools 
of Indian thought, whether they are orthodox systems, which 
claim the as their source, or unorthodox like Buddhism, 
which rely upon perception and inference, that, if their systems 
are to be rationally explained, they must start with the explana> 
tion of illusion, when man first encounters the difference between 
truth and falsity. All of them feel that the due for an under¬ 
standing of truth must somehow be found in this experience. That 
is why the Buddhist ^unyavadins maintain that the object of 
illusion is asai^ or non-existence, for with the help of the criterion 
fonnujated on its basis, he can prove that the world is unreal. 
His theory is called asatkhydiivdda. The Vijflinavidins hold the 

* If the ^Cnyividln It to be cooasteat, then his theory of iUoaion oo^ht to 
b« itnyakhyoHiiida or even amrvot 3 nty*JiiyitU> 94 a as both ^nya aad 
snirvctanlyA aeas what is oeitber sat aor asM hoc both oor ne ither, Bot in 
many treatises he is represented as bolding Asai/tfySHvSda, and I have followed 
thso. The difiaronce between the sdnyavidin and the advaitin is that, for the 
forzDer, the object of illusion has no rcM ba^, while, for the latter, rt bM. That 
ia, bhramA is, for the former, and, for the latter, iadadkifffiAfiA, 
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atmakhyaHvada or the theory that the object of illusion is only 
the perceptive consciousness projected. On this basis, they 
explain the whole world as only vijnana or consciousness, which 
assumes various forms. All those who contend that the world is 
real advocate the theory of satkhyali, that the object of illusion is 
real, some of these saying that its reality is Utukika or empirical 
and the others maintaining that it is alaukika or non-empirical. 
However, it is only those who advocate some form of monism 
that try to explain the world with the help of the criterion obtained 
from illusion. But systems which are merely pluralistic, though 
they have their own theories of illusion, need not base their theory 
of reality on their theory of illusion, as they do not have to unify 
their ideas on the basis of a single principle. But all monisms have 
to save their principle of unity by explaining everything that is 
experienced in terms of the same prinaple. And this is not peculiar 
to Indian monisms or idealisms alone. Even in the West, in the 
system for example, of Bradley, according to which all appearances 
h&vQ somehow to be included in the Absolute, it is maintained 
that error somehow belongs to reality, and so the object of illu¬ 
sion, though not real here, must be real somewhere else.^ Sup¬ 
posing Bradley does not accept that error, at the perceptual level, 
belongs to leiity, then he would be obliged to maintain that the 
world of appearances cannot belong to reality. Hence it is natural 
for all monisms to formulate the criterion of truth at the level of 
the perceptual iUusion. 

But then, though the critics of the Advaita dub it as illusionism 
and so forth, they are, so far as they are idealistic and monistic, 
playing into its hands. For what is the use of contending that the 
world is not an illusion, when the attempt is made to give the 
world the same status as that of the object of iUusion? Is not the 
underlying desire to refute the theory that the object of iUusion 
is Ma)^ or anirvacaniya, and to establish the theory that it is a 
form of sat or reality, or that it is a form of vijUdna or conscious¬ 
ness. a desire to give the world and the object of illusion a simUai 
status or place with reference to the unifying principle ? When we 
caU the object of illusion anirvacamya as the advaitin does, or 
alaukikasai as some 3 aiva and Vaifi^va monists do, or a reality 
“somewhere else" or "in a transformed state" as Bradley does, 
we are trying to explain the world in terms of the nature of the 
object of illusion. If we are justified in calling the Advaita illu- 

> Apptaranu and Jitaidy, pp. I 9 l- 4 < 
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sionism, then we have equal justification for calling the other 
systems of idealism also illusionisms. Only, all these will be 
different forms of illusionism. If the other Indian systems do not 
base their theories of truth on our perceptual experience, then the 
authority of the would be their only support, and they 
cannot claim that their systems are rationally justihed. Hence 
they have to admit either that the determination of the nature of 
the object of iUusion is the real foimdation of philosophical 
structure—and this is not at all derogatory to its worth—*Gr that 
their philosophy cannot have a rational justification but is formu¬ 
lated on the basis of the SnUi. In the latter case, philosophy 
would be the task of the grammarian, who can split the words of 
the Smti in various ways and give different interpretations of the 
text; but they oan hardly be amenable to reason based on our 
experience of things. So if we are to escape the chai^ of dog¬ 
matism, we have to admit that there is nothing derogatory or 
irrational in understanding the world in terms of iUusion. The 
world need not be, and is really not this or that person's illusion. 
It may be regarded as cosmic illusion, only because no monism 
can avoid understanding it in terms of the nature of the object of 
illusion. We have to remove the problem of truth from philo¬ 
sophy altogether or admit what has been said. But the perennial 
problem of philosophy from its veiy beginnings is, as Hegel says, 
the problem of truth, whether in the form of epistemology or 
metaphysics. 

It has of course to be noted that, in almost all the Indian 
monistic systems, the formulation of the theory of perceptual 
illusion comes after the discussion of metaphysical principles. 
These principles are accepted by each school from the Sruti and 
tradition, ^hkara starts his commentary on the Brahmasuiras 
with a reference to illusion, but to the cosmic and not the per¬ 
ceptual. The reference to, and discussion of, perceptual illusion 
comes next. Generally the theories of perceptual illusion are dis¬ 
cussed in what are called prakaranagranihas. that is, treatises on 
particular topics. This procedure is possible for the orthodox 
systems, because they had, to start with, the Sruti and their 
tradition {satnpradaya) in order to enunciate their principles. 
Only when they are obliged to rationally justify their theories and 
refute those of their rivals do they discover the implications of 
their doctrines and discuss them incidentally or in separate 
treatises. The heterodox systems too have their own scriptures 
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like the sayings oi their founder and their own tradition- But 
while reconstructing these systems, both orthodox and heterodox, 
the modem student of philosophy has to begin with ideas that 
developed very late in the schools, because therein can he find 
the rationality of the systems. 

The systems of Vedintic idealism differ from each other by 
holding either that the relation between the Brahman and the 
jiva is absolute identity or that it is a form of identity in difier- 
cnee. No Vedantin except Safikara treats the world as Mays, 
which has no existence at the level of the Brahman. Hence all 
except him maintain that the object of illusion is a form of the 
real. Naturally, every system that treats the world as real holds 
some form of satkhydtivada. But some of the systems do not 
possess sufficient literature, and what precise theory of illusion 
they hold is a matter of surmise and hypothesis, for there are 
different forms of satkkydH. Khmanuja and some of the ^aiva 
advaitins maintain that the object of illusion is real, though not 
empirically real. They it alaukika sat, which is not laukihasat 
(empirical reality). Some Saiva advaitins maintain that it is a 
laukikasai. Vallabha also holds this view; for, according to his 
school, the object of illusion is empirically real, seen somewhere 
else and remembered.’ But it is not clear whether this view is to 
be called akJ^dfi or at^aihdkhydH, that is, whether illusion is due 
to non-cognition of the difference between the remembered object 
and the perceived object, or due to mistaking the one for the 
other. About the views of others we have little or no definite 
information. It is to be noted that both akhySU and anyalkd- 
khyaii are in accord with stUkhydH, whether the object of iUusion 
is laukikasai or alaukikasat. Ai^rding to akhydtivada, the illusion 
of the snake, for instance, is due to the non-cognition of the 
difference between the rope in front and the snake seen somewhere 
else and remembered; while, for anyathdkhy&Hvada, the rope in 
front is seen as the snake seen somewhere else and remembered. 
In either case, the snake seen is a real one, is sai. 

Though Saiikara is the only one who maintains that the object 
of illusion is not real, yet he is not the only non-dualist. Among 
those idealists who commented on the BrahTnasHtras or at least 
claimed the $ruU as their support, there are some who are sec¬ 
tarian, that is, who are either Vaisnavas or Saivas, and others 

> GiridJiaiarlja: Su4diiAdvait^mSrli^4a. p. 17 . Anyatra 
dftyi ra0ou trttyasya droifuh tarpibhOsaK 
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who axe Don-sectanaii. Sankara and Bhiskara are DOQ>sectarian: 
they do not identify their Brahman with either Siva or Vi$(iu 
Almost all the rest are sectarian. Oi the Vai|navas, Vallabha and, 
of the Saivas, Vasngnpta and Abhinavafupfa are the famous 
Donnlualists or advaitins. Both Vai^vism and Saivism have 
their own Advaita, Viii^tcblvaita, Dvaitidvaita, and Dvaita; 
that is, non-dualism, monism of the qualified Brahman, dualism- 
cum-monism or identity in difference, and dualism. Excepting 
dualism, all are more or less idealistic, for they try to explain 
everything in terms of their ideal reality. But it has to be noted 
that all the systems are not equally well developed. The Advaita 
literature of the Saivas and the Vi^iitidvaita literature of the 
Vaiinavas are extensive. But the works on the other schools are 
not many, though on the basis of these works a rational recon¬ 
struction of the systems is possible. For instance, in the case of 
Vallabha and Nimbarka, we understand less about their systems 
from their own writings than from the writings of their disciples, 
which too are not many. 

Sankara is not the hist commentator on the Brahma&iiiras, and 
so is not the first to give a systematic exposition of the Vedanta. 
Even before Badarayana, the author of the Braknutsuifas, there 
were interpreters of the Vedanta like Asmarathya, Audulomi, 
and KaSakrtsna. Before Sahkara, Bhartiprapaheha, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrhaii, and Brahmadatta are said to have written com¬ 
mentaries on the Brahmasuiras or the Upanl|ads or both. But 
almost all of them are lost to us. YIAiunEc&rya mentions the 
names of Dramida, TaAka, and ^rivatslAka as belonging to the 
tradition of Visi^tadvaita,* But their works too are not much 
known. As we are concerned in this work more with the lines of 
thought than with details, we can get almost all we want from 
the works that are extant. 

No attempt is made to reconstruct each system in this chapter, 
as the task requires the writing of a book or books. Nor is it 
necessary to begin each system with a discussion of its theory of 
illusion, for all the schools reject the doctrine of Maya, treat the 
object of illusion as in some way real, and, on its basis, maintain 
the reality of the phenomenal world. And of many schools, we 
have little or no information about their theories of illusion. 
Therefore only the metaphysics of each system is presented, and 
the way it achieves the conception of unity discussed. The aim of 

* Siddhitfoya, p. (Haridu Gupta, E«Dai«5.) 
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this work is to survey the cuircnts of idealistic thought and 
present their logical structure so far as possible. 

II 

THE ADVAITA OP IaiVISM, 4aKTA IDEALISM 

The system that comes nearest to Saftkara's is the Advaita of 
Saivism, which is often identihed with the Kashmir school of 
Saivism. It is also called the Trika, Spanda, or Prat3^bhljiia 
school. The word Trika is explained in difierent ways. It is said 
that the system is called Trika for the reason that its authority 
is the triad of Siddha, Namalia, and Milini Agamas or scriptures. 
A philosophical reason also is given, namely, that it includes 
within itseli non-dualism, dualism in monism, and dualism. Other 
reasons also are given. It is called Spanda because creation is 
regarded by this system as a vibration of the single principle, 
$iva.* And it is called Pratyabhijfl& for the reason that, accoring 
to it, the realization of the Brahman by the jiva is only a recogni¬ 
tion by the latter of his own true nature. At one time the Spanda 
and the Fratyabhijhii systems were thought of as different. But 
it is now found that they are the same and belong to the same 
tradition {sampradaya). The name of Vasv^pta is generally 
associated with the Spanda and that of Abhinavagupta with the 
PratyabhijnSl systems. But the truth is that the works which 
bear the name of praiyabhijUd are philosophical elaborations of 
the Spanda works. The latter are more dogmatic, less inclined to 

' Tasmai mama ^huraii tH Jia'rtkaA madfyam fp/turaifam fpondanam Svipta Hi. 
Abhm&vagopU'ft V^arHni oa Jivofopratya bkijM, p, sofi. Vol I. 

{Kasbmir S«he« of Texts &ad Studies.) 

S«a Utpalschanrs's Spandaprad^ki, p. 30 (Viams^snin Suscrit Series). 
AiikfddjUk prakrtio va kithkaromtHam mfsan 
DMmh va yatpadam gacoM tal»a spa$*dah pyalisikiiak. 
tH dttisoddtpUimafSo'Hkfddkak sen prSgyetpadsm gacahsi yam ui spkiramHam 
bet* y&maunmukkyavrUim sprstt . . , tad& kiniShiUaetUAlisyk yetpedem gtuekst 
ytmevestkSmirAkAii latra ta^in pad* ipandah prigttktak dimasvabkdvah pra- 
Hfthiuk spkutapetAkyetAyd ttkitah. 

Se« also /Ma. p. jt. 

Ktadkddyantt bkays sok* gakvart vireif* ra^* 

Ktuokak kfudddyenU brakmasaUisamtpagd. 

Quoted nom Vijkdnebkairaaa. 

All thu ibows tbst Spends U of the form of seme distorbuce or sgitstioa 
within the mind, but which th* mind is able to fix and cheek. Th&t is why it is 
compared to the mental st&te after a&Eor, fear, battle, curiosity, etc,, and not 
before. After these, the agent settlee down, and is able to view them without 
beia; carried away by them, but before them, that is, at the begiaoing, he ia 
carried away by them and is one with them. The significance probably is that 
Siva, ia spite c* the world's beinE an agitation witbia him, is nnafPected by it, 
eert can remain pure. 
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argue, than the former. The Spanda works lay more emphasis on 
personal effort like worship, Imowle^e, and yoga or meditation 
for realizing the Brahman; while the PratyabhijftS works treat 
these as of secondary importance, because the jiva is in truth 
already the Brahman and can become it just by the recognition 
of his own true nature. There are some, like Bhoja,» who are not 
Pratyabhijfiivadins, but uphold a kind of non-dualism, that 
does not yet completely identify the Brahman and the jiva. The 
categories of all these writers are the same. Bhoja maintains 
non-dualism but, unlike the Kashmir school, does not accept that 
in the liberated state the jiva and the Brahman are one and the 
same. 

Kurcdra, the commentator on Bhoja, elaborately argues 
against Sankara’s theory of illusion.^ He anticipates the latter's 
argument that the world is Mijii or anirvacaniya because every¬ 
thing that is an object is Miy§ like the object of illusion. ICumara 
contends that the object of illusion is not anirvacaniya, but is sat 
or real. But he adds that it is not an empirical reality or iauki’ 
kasai, but is an alukikasat, or a non-empirical reality. If it is said 
that its reality is negated by a later judgment, for instance by 
the judgment, 'Tt is not a snake but a rope" in the illusion of the 
snake, he says that this negative judgment only differentiates 
the non-empirical reality from the empirical reahty of the physical 
snake. If it is objected that, if the object of illusion were a non- 
empirical reality, the percipient would not have been frightened 
by it as he would be by an empirically real snake, Kun^ra answers 
that the percipient is frightened because he does not grasp the 
difference between the empirical reahty and non-empirical 
reahty. He contends that the same difficulty is found in Sankara's 
theory also. For one is affected by only an empirical reality and 
not by an anirvacaniya or inexphcablc reahty. Therefore even 
here the anirvacaniya snake has to be mistaken for an empirical 
reality, as otherwise the perdpicnt would not have been terrified 
by an illusory snake. Thus though Kumlra does not accept the 
Naiyiyika view that an illusory snake is one seen somewhere else 
and remembered, on the ground that if the snake is ireally remem¬ 
bered there would be recognition,3 he has no objection to the 

* His work u (Pabll^Md la the Triv&o^lroai S&nfilott Sorias 

with KumSn’s comxoeotary.) 

* P?> fi. 

1 Ibid., p. ^4. Taicheihd^kJuinaHnyeUaya smrtirSpatvciiam- 

bhatfSl. 
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theory of anyathakhyaii as held by SSAkbya, accordu^ to which 
an object is mistaken for another in fJlusion.^ As regards the 
nature of the object of illusion, it is real though non-empirical. 
But there could not have been illusion, if it were not mistaken for 
another which is empirically real. 

If we analj'se Kumara's argument» we find that it is not really 
so convincing as it appears at first sight. First, his assertion that 
the native judgment, "It is not a snake but a rope," only 
difierentiates between empirical and non>empincal reality, 
between laukikasat and <daukikasai, does violence to our own 
experience. For our feeling is that the snake dii not exist even 
during the time of illusion, and not that it was an aUuhikasai, To 
decide this point is of fundamental importance to all monisms 
One cannot ask, What harm is there if our negative judgment is 
interpreted as asserting the aiaukikiisaHd or non-empirical reality 
of the snake? For what is the ground of this interpretation? It 
cannot be our experience itself. For experience plaiifiy denies the 
reality of the snake. If it is the metaphysics o! our position, then 
this metaphysics must be openly admitted to have only a scrip¬ 
tural basis without being the result of reason. And our reasoning 
cannot stand in mid air. It must have some ground to stand on, 
and that must be categorical. That is, it must be our experience. 
Even Bradley felt, in spite of the importance he attaches to the 
hypothetical judgment, that reality is a construction from the 
This.* Without the This our metaphysical construction will be a 
sublime fancy. 

If therefore we accept the truth of what our negative judgment 
says, then we have to treat the object of illusion as not real 
because the negative judgment denies its sattd or reality. Kumara 
does not see the importance of the fact that the percipient is 
terrified by the illusory snake, because he says that the illnsion is 
due to not notidng the difierence between the empirical and non- 
empirical reality. But the mere non-noticing of difference never 
affects a percipient. For example, when I am looking at a piece of 
brass in correct perception and do not think of its difference from 
a piece of gold, this non-cognition of difference does not make me 
take the brass piece before me to the market for selling it as gold. 
Therefore Kum&ra advocates the other view that one is mistaken 
for another. But what is this second thing for which the first is 
mistaken ? Is it a thing seen somewhere else ? Kumara himself is 
» TaUtaprahUa, p. 68. * Principles of l^i^i VoL 11, p. 660. 
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not prepared to give an affirmative answer. For if there is remem¬ 
brance here, if the remembered thing is cognised as existing in 
front, there would be recognition. But oor cognition in illusion is 
not of the fonn "This snake is the same as that." Whatever 
amount of recognition it may have is not more than what is 
required for any perception. For even in the perception, "It is a 
table," there is an element of recognition, thoi^h not explicit. If 
it is asked, How can ^ahkaia explain why the perdpient is terri¬ 
fied by the illusory snake if it is arurvtuaniya and not real, the 
answer is that in the judgment, "This is a snake," the snake, 
though anirvacaniya, is cognized as identical vhth the This, 
which is the subject of the judgment and is real, That is, about 
the This there is no illusion.' This answer does not need bringing 
in a remembered snake. Kuro^a also may give a similar answer. 
But in perception what can be so identified with the This, which 
is indeterminate, must be something which is either real or neither 
real nor unreal. In the judgment, "This is a rope," both the rope 
and the This are perceived empirical realities, and because the 
This is comparatively indeterminate the two can be identified. 
But a non-empirical reality cannot be perceived to be identical 
with the This, which is an empirical reality. An anirvacaniya 
is neither real nor unreal, and so can be identified with the 
This. If it were absolutely unreal like the imaginary sky-flower, 
then indeed it could not be identified with the This. For the two 
ideas of reality and unreality, like the two ideas of empirical 
reality and ncn'emplrical reality, conflict with each other, and 

i On this point Mowen 0< daAkaxa diikr. THa above 1« th« view that, 
aa Kgvdi the subject or tfAanm, there caa be no illusion. Illusion Is only about 
the f^roiirg. Pharma, or the predicatd. D&omya mss sarvamadhriiuam prakirt 
Ju vtparyray^ But there is ue other view that, becaoae jodgmeot is a ain^e 
act, and no This is known apart Irom a predicate, iUo^on has relerenca to bo&. 
Bat on view, it cannot ba enplamed why the percelver ot the snake is 
terrihsii by the enifweniya snake, bnly it existence is percnved can anything 
aSect ua But here both the This and the snake would be aaifoacanrya. and 
Qiereiore cannot aEect oa. It may be that the existence ot the Brahman 
is seen thmagh them, and so we take them to be real and are terrified. But 
this can he said only il the existence oi the Brahman is eetabliahed before and 
without the consideration of perceptual lllueioo. And it can be estabUsbed only 
on the baais of the Srufi. But as we have said, if we an to philosophically 
reconstruct the system, we have to start with die experience of iUaeion, and 
so cannot have recourse to this axplanetton. Besides, the jadgment of the 
illusory snake is "This is a make," and the second judgment is ^This is noCa 
snake but a iop«.’' The This is common to both and the negative jodgiaent 
uses the same T^. Otherwise the native jodgxnent would be about a difierent 
sobjech ssd cannot neigate the first judgment. Consequently, we can neva have 
tirnth. So though we do not have a s^arate cognition oi the This, our illusion 
need not cover the This also. As the snake is Identified (UiidlmySfionna) with 
the This, wluch is real, we are terrified by the former. 
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refuse to be identified. Only because we do not think of the 
anirvacaniya either as real or as unreal, can we identify it with 
the real- 

It has to be noted, however, that the Saiva advaitins are very' 
liberal in their views on illusion. Abhinavagupta, in his Vifftar^'ni 
on livajopralyahhijM, maintains that illusion is due to 
khydii or okhyaH, that is, incomplete cognition or rton-cognition. 
Illusion, according to him, arises because we do not notice the 
difference between what is perceived and what is remembered. 
As this non-cofnition renders the perception incomplete, for a 
complete cognition includes also the difference of the rope seen 
in front from the snake seen somewhere else and remembered; 
illusion is also called incomplete cognition. Further, Abhinav- 
agupta has no special objection to adopting any other theory of 
illusion.* 

However, the 5 aiva adv^tin by his metaphysical presupposi¬ 
tions is led to treat the object of illusion as real. The world, 
according to him, is real. It is due to the transformation [pcai- 
nama) of This Maya, of course, is not the anirvacaniya of 

^afikara. This is an evolute of the energy (Sakti) of the Brahman, 
which is the same as 5 iva. The Saivite does not say that, imme' 
diately one rises above Maya, one becomes identical with the 
Brahman.* One has to pass through some stages of reality beyond 
Maya before one realizes the Brahman. But all these stages are 
beyond logic, like I^vara and the Sak^ in the Advaita of ^ahkara, 
for huddki or understanding ceases to exist beyond Maya. This, as 
well as the other systems dealt with in this chapter, are more or 
less accounts of creation, creation not in time, as time too is 
created, but as understood throi^h some yogic process- This 


> Cp. pp. 113^x4. TodvAitna (uadviparllaniivScyidikhyitayopi 
* Ths ^alvltos $p«&k oT five ot consciodsaess. tbe waldu the 

dreun the state of deep sleep, a fourth and a fifth nata The last two 

states belong ^ liberated. In the focitb state, as aa object disapp»eare 
fox the eoch^ut in ths fifth, the soul completely rises above M&yS. 

SAmsirSuatihi. Ytdi tu^uAlsfvrltpaisiSdidm 
tvAUrntryilmoHd vy^akai9amtyAi9sd%<lhanHApA»4m»tAm 
otmAni vidAdhAU Ia/aM HiitySdih prA*n»y3dUHtnA}ya iva &syaU lodS tury&Uivasthi, 
YAddpi pArisnfft/tAtAlHdbMUnAibhavaniiyAitVAryididhamAiAmMAdAnAivSAatt^ 
Mivefia £{htySdid4kadMii9AntAm fiddharoiAyoifnA vidyau taddiyim /uryAdAfdySm 
iAddpi pra"t«yA*imHjjliattoA. Sfyam dvAyctAtAp* jnAnmuMtStwthi "tamivtiA" 
ii^ka iitire, t^vorAprof^hijaibnmoriinlj Vol. II. pp. S30-X. 

But in the Advatca of iaiihan, the third and fourth stages seem to be identified. 
»nA we get four states in all. Because ol this identification, so long as Ufiyfi is 
an object of the souVe perception, so long as the soul see* the ifltiys or the void 
of Bdiy&, it is not sud to be liberated. 
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yogic medilAtioQ, though apparently subjective, is claimed to 
have cosmic significance, though unfortunately to test this claim 
we have no means which are generally regarded as Ic^cal. 

He central and the sole principle of the universe, according to 
the ^va Advaita, is Siva, who is pure consciousness. Some say 
he is pure bliss.* But as pure he is not the creator of the universe. 
Therefore he brings into operation his energy or ^akti. ^akti, 
then, is the second principle or categoiy of this school. But really, 
^akti is riot difierent from Siva. Kumara says tliat energy and its 
possessor are not different, and so this system is Advaita.* In 
another place, he says that he holds the non-duality of the two, 
that is, the two taken together as one .3 Mahe 4 vai^anda, who is 
definitely a follower of the Kashmir school, says that the same 
$iva abwt to create the universe is said to he of the nature of 
^alcti .4 At another place he explains their identity better by an 
example. He says that just as the same picture can be perceived 
to he that of an elephant when viewed from one angle, and to be 
that of a bull when seen from another, the same entity is known 
as ^iva when understood from one view^point and as ^akti from 
another,5 For the ^va advaitins, it is this ^akti that undergoes 
transfomiation (fiarittafna) and produces the world, ^iva remains 
only a nmiUoAoraf^ or efficient cause, and so is unaffected by the 
creation of the world.® But still, this efficient cause is not limited 
by the material cause, because the two are the same. It is also 
said that this 5 akti is of the nature of bliss, while ^iva is of the 
nature of consciousnessThe form of experience at the stage of 
Siva is pure I. This is no judgment, because the Am is absent. 
But the form of experience at the stage of ^akti is “I am.’' 

• I. C Cbattetji: KoiAmir ^swism. Part I, p. 6i. 

i Coiiiffieat»ry on Ta/etafiraAUa, p. 17. 

1 Jiid,, p, 14. 

MMOMMOMpOMA Ui6ArtaM. 

4 MttidmamaA/a/ 1 . p. 40. (Trivandnun Sanslcnt Series.) 

i Ibid., p. AMhywiieja tM gajaor/abfu^vrdvejioA proHbAusam, eAasntittn*’ 
vSriA* Uvaiaibmbhdgtuaifiandm Atmnai. 

* Od this point too tbe advaiUot hold Uhexol view 9 . Cp. UtoalSeirya’t 
Sfiandafifodl^tAd, p, 4, 

Vastuno bASvaHhi^^asys ivagriAyti^ nirdAr^A 
Ko Jfi a nim d i ramtnvaiiai yetcAipavyafiadfSanam 
//Mkam vibAtmvoffp's/i parivdmaiea no Aoacii 
AiAavA dea/amapyoHu tadSfiyMva na AhavdAni. 

Quoted irom Siddbaoitlio’s AbludwiA<iAinkS. 

IH nirmaUMAaiAarUpe bAtdafiarigrakcK 
VivttrtaparivSmdAAyam dvibhySn^yupAPidyaU, 

Quoted from Samvitprakdin. 

That u, both the nvarta asd pantidma theories tn accoptnble. 

7 K. C. PAiide 7 : p. 241. 
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Yet in Praiydbhijnaf^dayam, we read that Sakti U conscious¬ 
ness.* This consciousness-energy creates the world. Creation 
means here the manifestation of what is already existii^, and 
that too as a mirror shows the town which is reflected in it.» 

Out of this ^akti comes Sadakhya or Sadliiva. Kumara tells us 
that ^iva is pure consciousness and needs the use of energy in 
order to create the world. This energy is suppUed by 5 akti. It is 
of three kinds, jfidnaiakH, icchaiakH, and kriyd^akti, that is, 
energy as consciousness, enei^ as will, and energy as action. 
When consciousness and activity arc in a state of equilibrium and 
icchd or will (desire) is predominant, &va is Sads^iva, This means 
that, at the stage of Sadaiiva, will seems to be manifest. Of 
course, this is not the will of the individual, but of the creator, 
The nature of experience at this level is of the form ‘T am this," 
but the This is not yet clear. J After Sada^iva comes the level of 
livara. At this stage, Kumaja says, both consciousness and wiU 
are subordinate to activity.* The form of experience of this stage 
also is "I am this." But here both the I and the This are equally 
clear .5 But some hold that the This element predominates here 
and the I becomes vague it is only in the next stage, namely, of 
Sadvidj^, that the two terms become equally clear. But it is 
difficult to understand how the I, which is the form of the experi¬ 
ence of the highest stage, could have become suddenly dim at the 
stage of I^vara and become clear again at the next lower stage. 
There thus seem to be some differences of detail on this point 
among the ^aiva advaitins themselves. For instance, Kumara, 
after Bhoja. tells us that in livara the power of activity is pre¬ 
dominant. But elsewhere we read that the power of knowledge 
dominates here .7 In the next stage, that is, Sadvid}^, the power 

' Led«ck«r: PratyoMjiUkriayam, p. 21. VUvcuye sad^vidtk bhSmyoniasyA 
riddhau nifpaUeh praiiiani sihitySt$Haiti ptamSin^iriiUyiMtani eo samhifs 
panioJittrupacUu Pd bJiagatM svauiuri anuUatwimsriafnayi HvabhaUiratdbMytni 

» Ibid., p. 26, Prik nimltem vihiam dctrpaft nagaravol ahhinnavt^ bhinnamiM 
MnmtlayaH. Vmnilanam 6 A tVAStkitAtyciva pr^at\haTav>am iiyaiuf%A jsfaiak 
pfpk&Saikiimypna atiaslHdMmuklam. 

1 Cp. Ibid., p, 27. SoddHwUatpe tOmnideckdditaspiiUdantimAyauL 

< ComuMota^ oq Taltva^ihiia, p. 81. Syu^MUdjMweShitmok^ahlidvayd- 
tdmyp saii yadi knyodreho okavaH ia^ Hvalaioam UvdrUbMddnam bhemaii. 

i Fy<uydbhtj*dhrd^m. p. 27. livarasatv* sphuttianiihantdsdmdnaihikos^ 
^yUmayddfkwtyam MC, 

* J. C. ^lattarji: Kashnw $oivism, Part I, p. 69. alw K. C. Paadey: AbMnAPO- 
fuptt. p. 242. 

) Pandsy; p, 242, For Other dl£ereiicaa of detail, Abhincea- 

gupta'i PrAtyab\i9*iivimAriini. Vol, II, pp, idSfi. Paadey's views an Abhifiava- 
lupta's. 
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ot activity and will are subdued and that of knowlei^ pre¬ 
dominates. This is the view of Bhoja and Kumara.* This view is 
justified etymologically also, in that vidya means knowledge. 
Bhoja it mereiy by the name of and Kunwra quotes 

from other works, where it is called Suddhavidya,3 that is, pore 
knowledge. PratyaiMjUdhrd^am also uses the word Vidya, but 
does not refer to the relation between the I and the This in ‘T am 
this." It merely says that the objectivity and subjectivity at this 
stage contain potentially the plurality of subjects and objects. < 
But some think that at this level the power of action predomi- 
nates.s 

So fax the creation is pure, and is not within time. That is, 
these manifestations are not successive. They are real^ the one 
Siva, and their distinctions are due to the activity of Sakti.^ 

The creation below SadvidySi begins to be impure and is called 
both pure and impure {iuddhdiuddha]. From this point begins 
the duality between the subject and the object, the I and the 
This, This creation of mixed purity and impurity starts with 
M&y&. Miyi is the cause of all limitations. It is re^y the power 
ot obscuring pure knowledge.? At this stage consciousness per¬ 
ceives void or Sonya. By now the unity of Siva and ^akti is lost, 
&va becomes the mind or chitta and ^akti becomes M&y§. But 
this is still indeterminate, though containing potentially all 
the determinations.* Hence it is said that as an object of con¬ 
sciousness it is ^Qnya.s 

It is interesting to note here how the Buddhistic idea of 5unya 
was incorporated by ^aivism into its own philosophy. In Kashmir 

* Cp. ftJsQ UtpftladBva*« UvaraprcUyabtiiJiU. VoL II, p. 19?. 

btA)inim hhtdOiiraMi yorttoKftiatwAwil, 
the tUge <d S&dvi47i. called by tlut aaine. 

* TaU^sprakJUa, p. 81. 3 Ibid., p. S^. < P, «8, 

} A bkimavofttpu, p, 343 . Aleo sm AbliiaavagupU’s UtardpratyabhijUSiAm^iinf, 
V^. II, pe. 3 oi« 2 , This view ia leferred to by Abhin&vagopta as faro prSJtu et 
otbftn isM. 

» TaUv4^ al t Ha .p. iy SaJuivySpriabhadSi tasyaiva ka^ti bhtdS. 

f Ibid., p. 114. mahasakjaHant. 

* PrafyabkijiUkr^etyam, p. 37. Stnyabkilmifapi ciUaiamflidrovatyna. Proei 
PralqH, 

y Samskdrai^ftkri^liMyaHipd Hiiiyd t^eyaia. 

Abhu«V 4 |Bpt 4 ’i fivari^aiyabkijltAvimarfint, VoL II. p. 334. 

Samvido vesUhiim ta snyonymMiAocanafirdfio aHarjkefUpc'iau Hinyd ityu 
cyaU. SoAkctioaiik&ia ava ea mdytyapra>haluk uUkinam. Ata akayd Sffliiaklyi 
prmniirpramitapnmayotidsak paramdrthatak. Ibid., p. 66. TaSk&ndJu buddJtyS- 
dfndBt dthSdiniUinidHim abkdvafitpt iHnyatt^amu^aie. Yaiak lairo jkaySnSm 
tiinyaid abhiaarUpoa samkiraia^aiS. Tytmna M satoaira ebkdvo nalu saian 
ratv&tfnani vindiak. Ibid., p, 333. 
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before the Saiva Advaita appeared. Buddhism was prevalent; 
and its concepts became the common property of the thinkers of 
the time. But later they were absorbed by this Advaita and a 
place was g^ven to them. ITius Buddhistic $unyav£da was depicted 
as having made some approach to the true philosophy, which 
this Advaita was said to be, but not as having seen the full truth. 

This M&yl produces five iatvas or principles by means of which 
it sheathes Siva and makes him finite, They are KSla, Niyati, 
Ka^, AiuddhavidyS, and R3^. As regards the order in the 
evolution of these principles, there are differences of view. Some 
adopt the above order; others give it as Kala, Aiuddhavidj^, 
RSga. K^a, and Niyati. They and Maya are the six Kancukas or 
sheaths. is time. Niyati is the causal relation between 
things, according to which certain things alone are caused by 
certain others and everything cannot be the cause of everythir^ 
else. That is, the freedom of Siva in creation is by now limi ted. 
This conception of Niyati corresponds to the Platonic conception 
of the Limit. Kala U the power by which the mind or chitta, 
which is rendered inactive by the obscuration of MSyfi, gains 
back some part of its activity. That is, it is what accounts for 
our limited activity. Aiuddhavidj^ is what gives us our limited 
power of knowledge by clearing here and there the obscuration of 
l^ya. Raga is attaciuncnt common to all finite souls. Bhoja 
differentiates between this Raga and the one which is a property 
of or intellect, that is, between Raga as a cosmic principle 

and that which is a quality of the finite minds.' Creation below 
^uddhavidyfi up to this point is both pure and impure {iud4h&~ 
iuddha). From now onwards it is impure. 

Having limited the nature of $iva by means of these five prin¬ 
ciples, and having made him ^.puru^a or finite soul, M§iya becomes 
Prakrti or pure matter. The further account of creation in this 
system is the same as that of SIfikhya, except for minor differ¬ 
ences, From Prakjti Buddhi, from Buddhi Ahafikira (ego), from 
Ahankira the five sense organs, the five organs of action, the 
five TanmStras or subtle elements, and mind, and from the five 
subtle elements the five gross elements and things of the world 
are produced. Into a detailed discussion of this creation we need 
not enter. 

All the Saiva systems axe called P9iupata systems, because 
their three chief categories are Pati or Lord, Paiu or the jiva, 

< TaiSvaprohAiat p. 134, 
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and PSia or the bond. And the Agamas, which these systems 
claim as their basis, are called Pasiipata Agamas. In the dualistic 
systems these three categories are treated as completely different, j 
but in the monistic they are unified somehow. But when we ^ 
examine the method of unification, we find some di^erences. 

Some hold pare non-dualism, others qualified monism, and the 
rest some form of identiU' in difference. 

In the Advaita, from ^iva down to Suddhavid)^ there is only 
the tendency to split into two. The split does not actually occur. 

But then comes the principle of MSiya. But what is this? Is it 
really the ^akti of 3iva? Miyi is called Ma>^^kti also. It is also 
called ^iva, the feminine gender of 5iva. Abhinavagupta refers to ' 
a view, according to which luhaiakH, J^anaiaHi, KriyaiakH, , 

and MayaiakH are the aspects of the original lakti of 5ivs.» So [ 

long as even the mere distinction in Siva is not definite, ^iva is in 
the stages of Sadliiva and ISvaxa. So far IcchdiakH or the power 
of will is active. But when the distinction is definite in the stage 
of Vid 3 ^, though there is error as regards the object, there is no 
error as regards the subject; and at this stage Kriyd^akli or the 
power of action is predominant. But when there is error as regards i 
the subject also, M^a^akti or the power of obscuration Is active. 
Accord^g to this view, the split occurs at the stage of Buddha- 
vidySi itself, but the nature of the I and its identity with 5iva is 
not obscured. However, between the obscuring aspect of ^akti 
and its other three aspects there is as much difference as between * 
light and darkness. How does this obscuring power come out of 
$iva, whose nature is pure consdousness ? If it is bis Sakti, how 
can it he identical with him? This difficulty is explained by saying 
that fiRyli is the nidra or sleep of ^iva, But the nature of nidra 
is opposed to that of consciousness. And the first three aspects of 
^ti are conscious. So whether we regard M&yi as one of the I 
four aspects of the original Sakti or say that the ordinal 5akti 
has only three aspects Maj^ is only an evolute out of the i* 

original ^aktl, the question, how such obscuration comes out of \ 

pure consciousness, remains an unsolved problem, Or are we to 
say that Myi is a second ^kti ? Not only is its nature obscura¬ 
tion but also it is nikhiiajanakamakhaciid. impressed by the 
merits and demerits, that is, samkaras (impressions), of the 
unliberated souls And it is according to these sam)^as that 
the impure creation is produced. This means that, if the sams- 

> I^wapratya^MjMvimariini. pp, *pi-a. * TtMtMprakiic, p, 115. 
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h&tas were not there, the impure creation would not have been 
possible. But can these sam$k&fas be part of §iva? If Maya is like 
niira or sleep, does it not disappear when consciousness appears? 
If it does, how can it be real or have a distinct reality of its own ? 

Mayi is said to be also one of the Maia$ or impurities, which 
are given by some as three and by others as four. If three, they 
are said to be Apavamala or cosmic ignorance, Kannamala or the 
impurity of Karma, and MILyiyamaU* or the impurity of Maj^. 
But Bhoja tells us that there are four kinds of bonds, Mda, 
Karma, M&ySiakti, and TirodhSoia^akti* of ^iva. Thus accordii^ 
to Bhoja, Ma5^ is a bond and yet a Sakti of 5 iva, while impurity 
or Mala is difierent from TirodhSnatakti is the obscurii^ 

energy. Anyway, whether MiyA is a ^kti or a Mala, it is difficult 
to understand how it can be real and belong to $iva, who is 
admittedly of the opposite nature. When the jiva becomes one 
with ^iva, Maya must cease to exist. If it does, it would be little 
difierent from the Maya of Sankara, 

A word has to be said here about the idealism. Philo¬ 

sophically, them is no difference between it and the Saiva Advaita. 
The categories are exactly the same. The difference lies only in the 
forms of worship and in the emphases on the feminine and the 
masculine aspects of ultimate reality. 3 

III 

pAScasAtra 

Just as Saivism has its own Agamas or scriptures besides the 
Upani^ds, Vai^navism also has its own Agamas or Samhitas. 
These are a large number,4 but some of them are not available. It 
is interesting to note that some works which were Vai^^javite at 
first were later recast in a Saivaite fonn.s so that, apart from the 
differences of terminology and some other minor points, the 
categories of both are practically the same. This philosophy is 
called PSiicaratra, because it treats of five kinds of knowledge 
{raira), namely, (i) UUva (cosmology), (2) mukUprada (liberation), 
(3) bhakliprada (devotion), (4) yaugika (yoga), and (5) 

(the objects of sense}. Later, the word raira came to mean tafUra 
and tamkita, doctrine and chapter- Other meanings also are 

^ Pandeyi AbhanapogupUi, pp. tis B. * TMIvaprAkOis, p. 55, 

) Ses vorka of Sir John Woodrofe, iiraAiitiaJka, XuJ4nta«cMn&a, 
MaiaauvivaUtttirs, etc. 

< See Schrader's TtftrcAudtpn to tht P&^cAralrs. $ Ibid,, p. 19. 
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given. In this philosophy Vi^iju or Vasudeva is the highest God. 
He is personal. His consort is Laxmi, which is described ^akti 
and body. The relation between the two is inherence like that 
between altritmte and substance. 

The Pancaratra, like the 5 aiva system, speaks of pure and 
impure creation. The Salcti of Vi|nu has a double aspect, KriyS 
or action and Bhuti or becoming, and these are called Kriyaiakti 
and Bhutiiakti. Vi§nu is not affected by this creation, because it 
is bis Sakti that undergoes transformation {parinitnA). At this 
stage the six Gunas or qualities of Vi§ou become manifest. They 
are J%ana or knowledge, Aiivarya or lordship, SaHH or ability, 
Bala or strength, Virya or virility, and Tejas or splendour. It 
has to be noted that these Gunas are not the Guijas of impure 
creation, which are Satva, Rajas, and Tamas. The former six 
Gunas form the body of Vi^nu as well as of his consort Laxmi. 

Just as in the Saiva system ^iva becomes SadHiiva, I^vata, and 
^uddhavidya when each aspect of his three-fold ^kti dominates 
over the other two, in the Pancaratra out of Vi^nu and Laxmi 
emanate the three Vyuhas ^^ 11 ^ Safikar^ai^, Pradyumna, and 
Animddha, when two only of the six Gunas in each case become 
manifest and dominate over the rest, When Jnana or knowledge 
and Bala or strength dominate, Vi|im becomes Sahkar^ana; 
when Aiivarya or lordship and ^^rya or virility, Pradyumna; 
and when S^ti or ability and Tejas or splendour, Animddha. 
Vyuha literally means division and arrangement, and here the 
division and anangement of the six Gunas.* But during this 
arrangement, the impure world, which is at first in a subtle 
embryonic state, begins to be differentiated. At the stage of 
Safikar?ana it is subtle and without any internal distinctions. It 
is said that Safikar$ahA canies the whole uruverse like a UlakS‘ 
laka. a dark spot under the skin. At the stage of Pradyumna, the 
duality of Puru§a and PraJqti first makes its appearance. But 
this Puru§a is the KQtastha, which, according to the PJflcarfitra, 
is a sort of group soul and is compared to a beehive. Prakfti is 
called May^akti, 5 aJctI, Bhagavacchakti, Mulaprakrti, ^aiva- 
dvidya, or simply Vidyi. 

At the stage of Aniruddha, Prakrti and Puru§a are further 

• Accordii^ to the MaMUhifiUa ead SaAkan’e commeatuy on the Brakma- 
sOiras. IZ, 2, 42 fi., Sftakernoa >8 said to be the jiviimsH. Predyaana the 
moKtu. ead Aniroddlu the ehaikMre. But thlj doctrine ii act is generally 
ftocepted, beoaose the Vy4has are pun cieaUon. bet the jive. mewM, and 
akathkSrti are impare, and ao the two cannot be idutiSed. 
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developed. Here the creation is mixed, in that it is both pure and 
impure. The Prakrti of the I^ncaratra is similar to that of the 
^hkhya, except that the former contains not only the three 
Gunas, Satva. Rajas, and Tamas, but also Kala or time and 
Niyati or limitation (causal relation). This Prakrti or MSijil, 
with its Kala and Niyati, performs, with regard to the finite soul, 
the same function as that performed by its namesake in the 
^iva philosophy. At the stage of Aniruddha, out of him comes 
this ^akti, out of it Kiyati, out of it Kala, and from it Satvaguna, 
from it Rajoguna, and from it Tamogu^a. Sometimes the mass of 
the three Gunas is called Tamas, and it is not to be confused with 
Tamas which is one of the three Gunas. 

The creation that next follows is almost like that of S&nkhya, 
and is absolutely impure. Out of Prakfti comes Mahat (the 
Great). But Mahat is not a synonym for Buddhi or intellect, as in 
^khya. It has three forms, Kela (time), Buddhi (inteUect), and 
PrSna (vitality). So intellect is only one form of Mahat. These 
three forms correspond to the three Guijas, Tamas, Satva, and 
Rajas respectively. And time here is a grosser form of Time 
mentioned above. Out of Mahat comes AhahkSra. This too has 
three forms, the sat vie, the r&jasic, and the timasic. In its s&tvic 
form it is Manas, while it remains Ahahkira in its timasic form. 
Rajoguh^ is present equally in both. Out of Ahafikiira come, 
from its t&masio aspect, the five subtle elements and the five 
gross elements, and from its s^tvic aspect, the five senses and the 
five organs of action, the rSijasic aspect participating in both. 

For the Pancar&tra, the jiva, when liberated, does not generally 
become one with Vi^nu, but only like him. However, the P 5 Aca- 
latra is pure monotheism, and the monistic tendency is dearly seen 
in its philosophy. It is idealistic, because it understands the world 
in terms of its ideal reality, Vi5gu with his Sakti. And ^akti is not 
difierent from Visnu, because it is his own energy, though not 
absolutely identical with him. 


IV 

INTROPUCTIOK TO BttSDABHEDA 
IDENTITY-DIFFERENCE SYSTEMS 

No sectarian system has advanced towards the unification of the 
plurality beyond the Saiva Advaita. The Vaiinavas also have 
their Advaita. and the protagonist of this school is Vallabha- 
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carya. But as his system resembles very much that of the other 
Vai|navas, and as he, coming after many of them, incorporates 
their views, with some modifications, into his own system, it 
would be easier to discuss him after I^minuja, and we shall do 
so accordingly, Many of the other acSryas or teachers uphold 
both identity and difierence in one form or another between the 
jiva, nature, and the Brahman, Bhiskara, Nimbfirka, and ^ripati 
openly declare that they preach the doctrine of BhedJlbheda or 
identity-difierence. Ramanuja and ^rikantha reject Bhedabheda 
outwa^y, but tiy to retain both identity and difierence in their 
own way. 

In inteq)retinf all these systems, it is usual to employ the 
phrase identity in difference. Mr. Joad, while reviewing Professor 
Srinivasachari's Philosophy of Bhedabheda, writes that hhedabkedet 
means “roughly 'identity in difference.' "* Professor Srinivasa* 
chari too uses the expression identity in difierence with reference 
to all forms of Bhedabheda, though pointing out fundamental 
differences between them. Professor Hiriyanna in the Foreword 
to the book writes: “The expression bhedabheda does not bear 
precisely the same significance in all the schools that make use of 
it, but it may generally be taken to indicate a beUef that the 
Iheda or 'distinction' and ahheda or 'unity' can co-exist and be in 
intimate relation to each other.This is a safer way of speaking 
about Bhedabheda. But the concept, according to some teachers 
of the Vedanta, means identity in difierence as understood in 
Western idealism. 

In the West the concept is most clearly fonoulated and con- 
sisteotly applied by Hegel and bis followers. It is a concept of 
speculative reason, which holds both the ideas of identity and 
difference transparent to each other. That is, reason, while holding 
the idea of difference, sees through it identity, and similarly, while 
holding the idea of identity, sees through it difference. Hegel tells 
us that only as abstract concepts are identity and difierence 
opposed to each other. Concrete thought, on the other hand, 
perceives their unity. He writes: “In point of form Logical 
doctrine has three sides; (a) the Abstract side, or that of under¬ 
standing; (|S) the Dialectical, or that of negative reason; (y) the 
Speculative, or that of positive reason.''^ “Thought, as Under¬ 
standing, sticks to fixity of characters and their distinctions from 

» TA* Aryan Polk. p. 40. Tanoftfy io*s. 

* WallAce; 7^4 Lapa e/ p, J43. 
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one another: every such limited abstract it treats as having a 
subsistence and being of its own.'** “In the Dialectical stage these 
finite characteriaations or formulae supersede themselves and 
pass into their opposites.”* “But when the dialectical principle 
is employed by the understanding separately and independently 
—especially as seen in its application to philosophical theories, 
Dialectic becomes Scepticism; in which the result that ensues 
from its action is presented as a mere negation.'*! “The Specuia- 
tive stage or the stage of Positive Reason, apprehends the unity 
of terms (propositions) in their opposition—the affirmative which 
is involved in their disintegration and in their transition.' 
Speculative reason sees identity imprinted on every element of 
difference, the whole in every part. 

Evidently this is a concept of the spectator. Western philo¬ 
sophical tradition in general understands the philosopher as a 
spectator of eternity and all existence. But the standpoint of 
Indian philosophy, because of its predominant religious interest, 
is man's life in its processes, and not merely that of the spectator 
of these processes. 5 The chief aim of philosophy is not merely a 
logical understanding of the universe; such an understanding is 
subservient to the realization of something higher, which is 
beyond logic. AH the Ved&ntic systems admit, in one form or 
another, an inexplicable entity which eludes logic.* Still, some do 
not give up the attempt to press the Brahman into the moulds of 
logic. Thus an inherent contradiction presents itself in their 
systems. Hegel identified philosophy with contemplative life and 
placed it hi^ier than even religion. But for the Indian philo¬ 
sopher, philosophy must end in religion, which consists not merely 
in the superficialities of cult, creed, and dogma, but in the subli¬ 
mation and transformation of human hfe, Hegel treated religion 
not from the standpoint of one who is undeigoir^ an experience, 
but as a concept or category, that is, from the standpoint of one 
who looks from outside at religion and therefore sees only its 
externalities. But for Indian philosophy, religious life is the 
highest, and philosophy has to stop b^re its portals and com¬ 
pletely surrender itself. Because Hegel's standpoint is that of the 

• W4ll4ce: Tht Logie of Hegel, p. 143. 

» Ibid., p. 147. 1 Op. cii. * 2 Hi.. p. 15a. 

> See Con Ump o r arv Indian Phiiosophy. p, 358. "We &re not 

coAtempl&tiAf Che world from oot^e but ue is >t.*' See else the euthor'e Thought 
and Raaliiy. pp. 34S-9. 

* See commeatahee on the BrokmasiUra, Z2, 2 , sS. According to Kimbirkt, 
thie tutra U numbered II, x, 
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unaffected contemplative life, he was able to view the Absolute 
as an identity in difference, in which the identity of the Absolute 
and the plui^ty of the world are held together in transparent 
unity. Whether the resultii^ system is true to facts or not, his 
method is consistent with his result. But the Indian philosopher is 
at a disadvantage concerning this point. His aim is something 
that transcends logic, and naturally his method is at variance 
with his aim. Some like Sankara saw this clearly and accordingly 
constructed their systems. But others held on to thou|^t and 
logic, and tried to bring down what is beyond. They tried to 
retain both identity and difference. We shall see how far they 
have succeeded in retaining both. We have already given reasons 
why we include them in our survey. 

V 

bhaskasa 

Bteskara is the earliest of the upholders of Bhedibheda, whose 
commentaries on the Brahmasuiriis are available. According to 
him, the world is the transformation or pariifdma of the Brahman 
just as curd is the transformation of milk.* Yet the nature of the 
Brahman is not thereby affected. It remains the same in spite of 
parii^ma. It is therefore open to us to question how the world 
can be a parinama of the Brahman. The objection is anticipated 
by Bhiskara himself. When milk is transformed into curd, it is no 
longer available as milk; but the Brahman, in spite of creation, 
has to remain itself. But Bl^kara tells us that the analogy 
between the transformation of milk into curd and of the Brahman 
into the world should not be carried on all fours. The Brahman 
possesses infinite power or energy {^akii) and makes this power 
undergo transformation * so that it itself can remain what it is. 
Pari^ama is, for BMskara, the throwing out of energy (iakH- 
vik^epa).S Naturally, between the energy and the agent who 
possesses it there can be no difierence. BhSskara says that ISvara 
or the Brahman has two-fold energy, one that takes the form of 
the enjoyer {bhokt^ and the other that of the object of enjoyment 
Thus as effect there is difference, but as cause all is one; 
just as ear-rings, bangles, etc., as such are different from each 

• BbblaxicSrysi's SralmasCtrabhd^an, 11, z. 24. fCbovkhembfi Saasioit 
SeriM.] 

* Ibid., p. $7, 1 Ibid,, p, Sj. * Ibid., p. 1^5. BHeMiriakH aad MegyAiaAH. 
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other, though they are one as gold,* BhSskara tells us that the 
world is also a peculiar state or condition {avasiha) of the Brah> 
man.* Yet the finite soul or }iva is not a vikaraz of the Brahman, 
for vikara is actual transformation, just as in SSAkhya the world 
is a vikdra of Prakrti. BMskara does not accept the supra-rational 
Brahman, but one which is determinate.^ The difference between 
the Brahman and the jiva is due to upadhis or limiting adjuncts, 
and is therefore not natural {tndhhdvika ); so that it lasts only 
until the jIva is liberated. 5 But the non-difference or dbh«da 
between the two is natural® {svahhdvika). As the difference is due 
to up 5 iki$ or limiting adjuncts and therefore external, it can be 
removed by contemplation of non-difference.’ But the updiMs 
are real unlike the Ma>^ of Sankara, They are not false like the 
horns of a hare.* They are forms of the Brahman’s iakH or energy*; 
and so both difference and non-difference between the Brahman 
and the upadhis are natural.’ For if this difference also is not 
natural, it must be due to some upddki as in the case of the jiva. 
Then to explain one upadhi we must postulate another, then to 
explain the second we have to postulate a third, and so on ad 
infinHum. Thus Bhaskara draws a dbtinction between the form 
of bhfdahheda found between the Brahman and the jiva and that 
found between the Brahman and the inorganic world. If it is 
asked how a relation can be both difference and non-difference, 
which are contradictories, he says that they are not contradic¬ 
tories. The same thing of course cannot be both cold and hot, 
because the relation between the two is not that of cause and 

* Jbid.. p. 96. prapiUco'yAm eiah tve VAStuivewt. 

i Bhi^k&n's BroAmASlUrabha^m. p. T34. I^, M Lakslimipumn SruuvAsa- 
chvya writes that the world is en opoiSM or stote of tbe BnhmAn accordtas 
to ShartrpnpaAcA. vi/iSfa or actual trauafonnatiOQ accordiog to Btitakara, and 
eoeray or isili of the Brahman according to V&davaprahfiia; B&o&nuja ac^ta 
the view in a reSnod form. But BhS^ara ceema to reject the view of atik^a 
aa regards the relation between the Brahman and the j(v&, and uses the words 
isJeti and avasihd while explalm&g tbe relation between the Brahmas and the 
material world. See Darianodaya. p. zpa. 

* Bhiskara'a BrahmasOirabhAfyam, p. 238. S Jhld.. p. 81, * Ibid., p. 170. 

7 Ibid., p. 14X. 

' This is clearly a misnnderstandiQg of Sahliaja. He doee not say that Idlya 
is onreal like the horns of a hare, 

* SodartanaSuri. the commentator on Ramlnuja’a VidSnhAsaiip’AfiA, aays that 
both BhUkara and YidavaprakUa accept tbe reality of the world. Bat according 
to Bh&akara, the relation between the Brahman and the itva is IdenUty on 
liberation and difierenco in bondage. So identity is nataral. and differenc e la 
due to adjuncts and so not oatoraL But according to YadavanakSia, both 
identity and difierence are natural, because, for him. even after hberabon the 
jiva is not absolutely Identical with the Brahmas. See p. 93. 
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effect, Bv)t the reUtfon between the Brahman and the world is 
that of cause and efect; so the Brahman can be both di^erent 
and nounjiferent from the world just as cause is both different 
and non-diSerent from effect.* 

So far as regards the essentials of BUiskara's system. Now, bow 
far are we justiffed in regarding it as a philosophy of identity in 
difference? The religious interest of Byakara is quite evident. It 
is in a process from something to something else. The finite self 
during its phenomenal existence is different from the Brahman; 
but in the state of vtukH or liberation it is identical with it. There 
is thus a process from difference to non-difference. Naturally this 
relation cannot be identity m difference. For both identity and 
difference cannot exist at one and the same time. If the relation 
between the Brahman and the jiva were both identity and differ¬ 
ence even in mtM, we could have said that it is identity in 
difference. In mukti even the svarUpa of the jiva, his individual 
form, is not left.* But the relation between the Brahman and the 
world is identity and difference at one and the same time, and so 
identity in difference. The physical world is the energy or the 
^akH of the Brahman, and this energy cannot be grasped without 
grasping the Brahman, and hence must be said to be identical 
with, and different from the Brahman, As a matter of fact, even 
the jiva is said to be the energy of the Brahman, its bhok^^akH. 
But he does not seem to be the effect of the Brahman, Bhiskara 
tells us that the Brahman exists in a three-fold fonn-^$ the cause, 
the effect, and the jiva. The separate mention of the jiva here 
shows that he is not included in the effect.3 Bhaskara further tells 
us that because the bhogya^akii transforms itself Into the ph3^cal 
world, the bhoki^akH stands as the jiva.^ So the jiva is not the 
result of transformation. He is the Brahman stupefied by the 
upadhi and limited by it. It seems that the view express^ by 
Bl^iSkara would have been clearer, had he treated tl^ physied 
world as a vikdra of the 6 akH of the Brahman, which, becoming an 
upadhi, limits him, so that the jiva thereby fonned would only be 
an avastka (state) and not a vikara (change) of the Brahman. But 
Bhaskara uses the word ava$lhd with reference also to the world. 
Probably in Bhaskara’s view, every vikdra is an avasthd, though 

I EhiticAr&'S BrahmASQirabhiiyMt, p. 17. 

• Ibid, p, 231, .EmAmam hidAnOmivaA^tk avarApavytOwekibk&u^ Im^diya 
iv» stunuiratprZpiAtt. 

i Ibid., p. 7. Brahma kira'^&tmsna karyilnumi jlvahnand ca trithS tthiiam. 

4 Ibid., p, IP5. 
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every avasiha is not a vikdra. However, it is not really the con¬ 
ception of the relation between the energy and its possessor that 
led Bhhskara to postulate natural identity in di^erence {svabhdvika- 
hheddbhida) between the Brahman and the physical world. It is 
rather, as said above, the consideration that, if the difference 
between the two were not natural, it must be due to some upadhi, 
and we shall be led to postulate one Mpadhi to explain another, and 
so forth. Thus in Bhaskara we do not find a system which is 
through and through a philosophy of identity in difference; for he 
tried to be faithful to the general tradition of Indian philosophy, 
namely, that of explaining things from the standpoint of the 
experiencer himself, and not that of the spectator. 

Further, if the world is a iakti or energy of the Brahman, it is 
difficult to understand how difference can exist between the two 
during the dissolution of the world. It can exist when the world is 
not dissolved, just as the difference between the world and the 
jiva can exist so long as the jiva continues to be finite. When the 
world is dissolved, the iafUi that has evolved into the world must 
assume its original state, and, as a dakii. must be identical with 
the Brahman; just as the bhokirdakii, or energy of the Brahman 
as the enjoyer, becomes identical with the Brahman, when the 
jiva becomes rid of the upddhis. If it is maintained that the 
relation between energy and its possessor is not merely identity 
but also difference, then the same must be maintained with 
regard to the bkokiriakti also. There is no reason why one becomes 
identical and the other retains its diflerence. We have seen that 
the ^aiva advaitins maintain identity between the Brahman and 
its 5 akti. And their pure creation is due to the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of this iakti. This is of a three-fold nature— 
iakH, Icekdddkti, and Kriyddakii. When these three are equal 
5 iva remains $iva alone; but when each begins to dominate over 
the others, we have Sadiiiva, livara, and Sadvidjra. Similarly, 
the Brahman of Bhaskara may have a two-fold dakU, the bho~ 
ktriakH and the bhogyasakti; and when these are not separated 
and opposed to each other, they can be naturally identical with 
the Brahman, The objection that, if the vpadfn or bhoiyasakH is 
naturally identical with the Brahman, then its difierence at the 
empirical level must be due to another upSdhi, can be answered 
by saying that it is not necessary to postulate another upadhi, as 
this upadhi itself is by nature mysterious and inexplicable, and 
what is by nature mysterious and inexplicable does not need an 
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explanation. Nor does Bl^skara make his system thoroughly 
rational without admitting the inexpUcahle into it. For, if it is 
asked, how can the Brahman remain pure and one when its own 
iakii undergoes tiansformation, he has to answer that its iakH is 
peculiar and so does not affect it. Even BcLdarSyatia devoted a 
5 t«fd or aphorism in order to make room for some inexplicability.* 
So if the diflerence has to cease in the case of the up&dhi also, it 
becomes a^abh&vik^, not natural, as in the case of the difference 
between the Brahman and the jiva, and the upnihi becomes 
anirvacaniya. As we have already noted, Bhiskara has misunder¬ 
stood ^ftkara, in saying that his Ma>^ is unreal like the horns of 
a hare. 


VI 

RAMANUJA 

Ramanuja explicitly rejects the theory of Bhed&bheda in many 
places of his SritWjyairt. But his Visi^tSdvaita is really a reinter¬ 
pretation of Bhedabheda.* All commentators say that both 
identity and difference can be found between the Brahman and 
the jiva; but many hold that one is primary and the other secon¬ 
dary or unreal. Only when both are equally real and primary do 
we find identity in difference, Rimanuja accepts three kinds of 
reality, the Brahman, the jiva, and the physical world. The latter 
two form the hkU of the former. RSmInuja's. theory is therefore 
a form of ^aktivlda like that of Yadavaprakasa.s And this iakti 
is a visc^atfa or quality of the Brahman. But energy and its 
possessor cannot be separated, though they are not merely the 
same. Hence the Brahman is not indetenninate, but determinate, 
that is, particularized by iakH {^akHviH^ia). The relation between 
the two is that between the ^dy and soul .4 The body of the 
Brahman comprises both the jivas and the physical world. It is 
an instrument ot his play {Wd). It has two states, the ^kpna or 
the subtle and the 9 ihdia or the gross, s In the subtle state it is 

’ II. I. 33 

I M, u, y jkshmTpujam SrintvASschaxya teU« m thzt. ftceerdij^ to 
idsctit; b«t9cen Br^biDAQ uC tbo j^p^ is ml a&d di&reoco not re&I; for 
BUskan, difiere&ce is duo to vpSdHs and so vanislieo, but identity is ronl; ond 
for Yidavopt ski fs, Identity is dos to foUi or energy nnd diRuenco duo to 
iadividuslity, Tbus for nil tbroe, idontity is primsry ssd differenco socoad&ry. 
But for Riminujs. difierenceis priasnry identity socondnry. Sm Darionodaya, 

) /^i., p. 192.4 Vol, U, p. Ids {H. V. end Co.}. S Vbl. I, p. 408. 
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called Tamas or Darkness,* in which the world of forms and 
names is not explicit. The division into forms and names occurs 
only in the gross state, The Brahman with the subtle body is the 
cause of the world, and with the gross body the effect of itself.* In 
the gross state the Brahman becomes a plurality, and in the 
subtle state it is a unity. The world is due to parinama or trans¬ 
formation. This pariT^fna does not affect the nature of the Brah¬ 
man, because it is its body that undergoes the change, while as 
the soul of the body the Brahman remains xmchanged. The 
affections of the soul cannot be attributed to the body, and the 
qualities of the body cannot be attributed to the soul. 5 By regard¬ 
ing the jiva as the body of the Brahman both in the subtle and 
the gross states, we can retain both identity and difference. As 
the body the jIva is a mark or attribute {pTAkarc) of the Brahman. 
And as its attribute cannot be obtained apart from the Brahman, 
there is identity between the two; yet one is not the other, and 
so difference also holds between them,« Thus the difference 
between the two is not merely due to vpadkis or Miy 5 , but real, 
natural, and eternal .5 The body of the Brahman, which comprises 
both the jivas and the inorganic world, is eternal, and in its 
subtle form is unconscious: so that we have to infer that, during 
the dissolution of the world when the jiva is transformed into the 
subtle body of the Brahman, he becomes unconscious. He is not 
a novel creation but eternal. Raminuja denies that the Pinca- 
ratra, on which his own philosophy is based, advocates the birth 
and therefore the beginning of the jiva.^ in the liberated state, 
the jiva regains his original purity,? This pure state of the jiva is 
not destroyed even in the mundane world, but is only screened 
by Avidj^, which is of the form of karmaP In tnwfth* the jiva is 
identical with the Brahman only in the sense of inseparability .5 
Then he experiences that he is the Brahman, not in the sense that 
he is the Brahman, but in the sense that he becomes like it in 
purity.*® Because of this difference even in tnuMi, the jiva cannot 
possess the power of creation.** 

Ramanuja objects to the Bhedibheda of Bhlskaia, because the 

• Vol. I, p. 405. * Ibid.. Vol. II, p. 13. i IWi, Vcl, I, p, i6a. 

• Of. dt. S J6id,, Vo], I, p. 403. * it. 2 . 42. ? Ibid., Voi. n.p. 46$. 

• N« th© adveifia's AvidyS. Cp. Ibid., p, 469. » Ibid., p. 437. 

•• Ibid., pp. 472-3. 

“ Ibid., IV, 4,7. This slUfa applies to ail the muJrfAS or Ubststed souls aocordiag 
to RSjdAouJs; accordion to ooly to those who nedit&te 00 the fofuva 

or determia&te and acooidine to BhSskara. only to those liberated 

souls who axe yet in a^aratioc froxn thescabman. 
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identity between tbe jiva and the Brahman, according to Bhas- 
kara, is an identity of their form; but he is prepared to accept 
their identity, if it is like that of body and soul.« Ramanuja’s 
theory may so far be said to be a form of identity in difference. 
The reason for his dislike of the word Bhedabheda seems to lie in 
his desire to drag down a purely logical concept to the physical 
level, and understand it in terms accessible to imagination. How- 
ever, his insistence on the inseparability {aprthaksiddJiaiva) of the 
jiva and the Brahman reveals his inclination towards Bhec^bheda. 
But it does not seem, according to his conception, that both 
identity and difference can be held together in transparent unity, 
as in Hegel, For identity, for RSminuja, is secondary and not 
primary like difference. True, the world along with the jivas is the 
result of the transformation or parii^amd of the iakU of the 
Brahman, and so inseparable from it. And so far as difference and 
inseparability are emphasized even in maliti between the jiva 
and the Brahman, Rimanuja is more an advocate of identity in 
difference than even BhSskara, according to whom in mukH there 
is only identity. The process from the state of bondage to the 
state of liberation is a process from one form of identity in differ¬ 
ence to another; bat there is no process between identity and 
diffennee. In one passage,’ RSrr^uja seems to say that creation 
is a process from identity to difference. But both in the evolved 
and in the unevolved stages the world and the jivas constitute 
the Brahman's body; and the problem of the relation between 
the two persists always, and always the relation is both identity 
and difference. We may therefore conclude that there are really 
only two entities, the Brahman and its body, between which the 
relation is both identify and difference, as ea^ cannot be obtained 
without the other. One of the terms of the relation, as Tamas, 
undergoes parinimd; in the evolved state it is plurality; but in 
the unevolved, it is an identity. And because the Brahman’s body 
in the unevolved state (Tamas), is the material cause of the 
evolved state, the relation between the two states is identity and 
difference. The idea of body-mind is nearer to our imagination 
than Bhaskara’s Bhtdabkiia. Ramanuja's philosophy, though he 
is fighting shy of the purely logical concept, is really a system of 
Bhedibheda. The concepts of what Hegel ealK ordinary under¬ 
standing, identity and difference, RarnSnuja opposes to each 
other, finds that they are incompatible, makes no attempt to 

• VeiSrik«sait^ak«, p. 97- * Vol. J. p. 4W. 
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synthesize them, goes to the concrete example of body and soul, 
but actually sees in it both identity and difference and therefore 
their synthesis. Rin^uja's eagerness to use a concrete example 
for solving the problem may give rise to a difficulty. According to 
the general Indian tradition, though the physical body cannot 
exist without a soul, it is not admitted that the soul cannot exist 
without a body. It may therefore be said that the body cannot 
exist without a soul, though the soul can exist without a body. 
Hence the relation of a^rihaksiddhaiva, or inseparability, is not 
equal in both directions. With this agrees the general opinion 
that, for Ramanuja, diflerence is primary and identity secondary. 
He himself accepts Badarayana's view that in tnufdi the liberate 
soul may or may not have a body.* So far Rdmlnuja's system 
also cannot be a thoroughgoing identity in difference. If it is 
admitted that the soul can exist without a body, it can also be 
maintained that the Brahman can exist without his body; which 
means that the ground for difference vanishes. 

Besides, the jiva in mukii does not really feel his identity with 
the Brahman, according to Ramanuja, but perceives only that he 
is as pure as the Brahman, that the latter Is really his soul, and 
that his thoughts and actions are controlled by it, ^ough through 
its grace he can enjoy everything. That is, the jiva actually feels 
his difference from the Brahman. So from the standpoint of the 
jiva and his experience, Ramanuja's position cannot be an 
identity in difference. For, who is to feel the identity between the 
energy and its possessor? It is only the external spectator. Thus 
far I^manuja's philosophy turns out to be a philosophy written 
from the standpoint of a spectator, and is a deviation from the 
general Indian tradition. There is a further difficulty due to 
R^inuja’s understanding the relation between the jiva and the 
Brahman in terms of the relation between body and soul, one an 
unconscious and the other a conscious entity. It is not merely 
due to our carrying the analogy on all fours. The unconscious 
never thinks, and therefore cannot speculate about the relation 
between the conscious and itself. It is some outsider that can 
think of the relation. If the relation between the jiva and the 
Brahman were really identity and difference at one and the 
same time, the jiva should not be Left in the position in which 
RSminuja places him in vmkti. All that we say holds equally 
well against the Panca ratra conception of the relation between 

* VoL I, IV, 4, 3. 
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Vi?nn and his Laxmi, which assumes the forms of the world, 
as that between soul and body. 

VTI 

NIUBARKA 

Niml^ka's is one of the most thoroughgoing and consistent of 
the Indian philosophies of identity in diflerence. Like RamiUiuja, 
he is a Vai^va. His commentary on the Brahmasuiras is too 
short to give us an adequate idea of his difference from the other 
philosophies of Bhedabheda. We can get the details of his system 
from Srinivasa's commentaiy upon it. Srinivasa tells us that he is 
Nimbaika's disciple, and that he writes his own commentary at 
the teacher's command. The world, according to Nimbirka, is the 
parifidma or the transformation of the Brahman, The jiva also is 
included in the effect, and thus the Brahman is the cause of the 
jiva and the material world. As cause it differs from the other 
two; and this difference is primary. Yet the material cause cannot 
be separated from the effect; therefore there is identity between 
the two, and this identity too is primary. Hence the relation 
between the Brahman and the world, including the jivas, is both 
identity and difference at once. And both identity and difference 
are real and natural.' Nimbarka's ^riew thus differs from that of 
Bh^kara. ^Tini>^sa interprets Audulomi as holding the view 
advocated by Bh&skara, and tells us that this is mentioned just to 
beneht dull intellects.’ He interprets Kaiakri$mi in the next 
sutra as holding the view of natural difference and identity. 

The Brahman has two kinds of MU or energy, the energy that 
takes the form of the enjoyer and that which takes the form of 
the objects of enjoyment. Both imdergo transformation and 
evolve the jivas and the physical world.3 Bbiskara too speaks of 
two kinds of iakH; but the jiva, according to him, does not seem 
to be the result of the transformation of the first form, and is the 
same as the Brahman conditioned by the second form of iakH 
acting as the vpddhi. This accords with his conception that the 
identity between the jiva and the Brahman is natural {svabhd- 
vika), and in mikti, is identity oi form also [sviriipya), whereas 
the difference between the two is due to limitatiODS. According to 
both Bhaskara and Himbarka. parindma is the throwing out of 


• Nimb5rk4’3 Brakmas^cbk&fyAm, p. Z39, (Cbowlaaba Saos^t Senea.; 

• JUd , p. X46. • j Ibid., p, 160. 
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SakH {saJtHvik^spa).^ For Nimbajka, the Brahman is both identical 
with, and different from the jiva and the world naturally; yet it 
is not identical with them in form {sv&riipa),* though it is different 
from them in form also. 

Though the jiva is the effect of the Brahman, he is eternal, not 
created. 3 Besides, in mukH the jiva is said to attain his original 
fcntn of purity.4 He is said to be an am^a or part of the Brahman, 
but amia means only energy, 5 In mtikli, though the jiva is said to 
be identical with the Brahman, he is not so in form {svarUpa).^ 
There he obtains all the perfections of the Brahman excepting the 
power of creation.? 

In Niml^ka's philosophy, we thus see the conception of 
identity in difference is rendered more consistent than in many 
other Indian systems. Both identity and difference are given 
equal importance and are declared to be real and natural- Of 
course, identity in form (svarupaH^a) is not admitted by him; 
for if that is atoitted, there would be left no room for difference 
of any kind, as in wuhii according to ^ahkara and Bhaskara. 
Though NimbUrka has thus gained in consistency, he has deviated 
from the general Indian philosophical tradition. For, in fnukii 
how can the jiva know at the same time both difference from, and 
identity with the Brahman? The difference is not only natural 
but in form also; and identity, though declared to be natural, 
that is, as belonging to the very nature, is nothing but insepara' 
bility.^ The jiva is a jiva only because of his form. And so long as 
he knows the difference of his form from that of the Brahman, it 
is difficult to understand how he can cognize his identity 
with the Brahman. If it is only an identity of substance as in the 
case of two pots made of the same earth, then this identity in 
Nimbarka's system would just be of the same nature as that 
between one jiva and another, for these also are of the same 
substance. So it can only be an outside intelligence that can 
bring together both identity and difference from two sides, and 
try to have the idea of tbeir unity. Thus Nimblrka does not 
interpret the relation between the jiva and the Brahman in 
tenns of the life process of the former, but only as can be under¬ 
stood by an external spectator. Nor can it be said that the jiva, 
as the iakH of the Brahman, feels his identity with it, For if the 

I tfimbSrk«.'s p, 170. ’ TM., pp. 165-S. 

s Jbid., II. 7, • Ibid.. IV, 4, X. f Ibid.. IV, 3, 43, 

* Ibid,, p. 423. 4 vSbhavHu vii>bdg 4 'pi ... svarSpdvibHAgfutu itsffak. 

7 Ibid., IV. 4, 17. • Ibid., p- 386. 
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jlva, as the bhoktriakti of the Brahman, feels the identity of his 
coDsdousness that of the Brahman, it is then difficult to 
conceive how he can feel the difference. 


vin 

§RiZANTHA 

Srikanlha, who is a Saiva commentator on the BrahtnAsHiras, 
ralit; ius system by the name Viii$t^vaita, He says that it can 
account for both bhida or difierence and abedha or nonndifference. 
The whole world along with the jivas forms the body of the 
Brahman; and as the body is not separate from the soul and yet 
is not the same as the soul, both identity and difference hold 
between the two.* Yet the relation is r^ot bhedabheda, because 
identity and difierence are opposed to each other and cannot 
co-exist. The world with the jivas is the manifestation of the 
iakti or energy of the Brahman, and the latter is always qualified 
or particularized by the faiW. This qualification or particulariza¬ 
tion is natural {svibhavika), like the difierence between the two. 
Just as the iakti cannot exist without the Brahman {avindbh^), 
the latter also cannot be seen without the 

The world and the jivas are due to the transformation or 
pariifama of the Brahman. But really this is a parindma of its 
iakti. SakH is the material cause [upidinakdraria) of the world, 
and the Brahman the efficient cause {nmiiiakdriB^). In the state 
of dissolution, the world does not disappear altogether, but 
remains in a subtle state. The Brahman with its subtle is the 
cause of the world, and with its gross iakit the eSect.* In either 
case, it has a body, either subtle or gross. This dakH is called 
Cidambaram.3 Before creation, the world was in the form of 
Tamas or Darkness. But Jfi&na^akti or the energy of conscious¬ 
ness began to act. dispelled Darkness, and the world appeared^ 

The jiva is eternal and has no beginnii^.s Srikaittha does not 
accept the views of ^afikara and Bhaskara that the jiva is nothing 
but the Brahman conditioned by the upddhis, either false or rcal.^ 
In mukH the jiva attains the original state of purity. He does not 
become completely identical with the Brahman, that is, in fonn, 

' .^y<lA « la rt U^a^l^agyow^. Vol. II, p. 31, {Simayf^sagar Press 

Itombsy.) 

* IbU.. VoL I. p. 135. j Ibid., p. 1*3. 

4 Ibid.. VcO. U. p. 506 5 Ibid., n. s. 41. f Ibid.. II. 3, 43. 
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but comes to possess qualities like the Brahman's.' ^rikantha 
does not allow the power of creation to the liberated souls. That 
power is a prerogative of the Brahman only.* 

So far we see that the philosophical systems of Srikantha and 
Ramanuja are identical in almost every respect. Consequently, 
the remarks we made on Ramanuja's system apply with equal 
force to Srikantha's. But Appayya Dikshita in his Sivarkamarii’ 
dipikd, a commentary on Srikantha's commentary on the 
SrahtHasutras, as well as in his Swadvaiianirnaya, tries to prove 
that ^rikantha is an advaitin, in spite of the latter's e^cplidt 
declaration that his system is Visi§tadvaita, Apart from the inter¬ 
pretation of the Sruti texts, there are two important arguments of 
Appayya concerning doctrine. The first is that 3 rikantha advises 
the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his own self {afjtum), 
* whereas Ramanuja advises that the Brahman has to be meditated 
upon as ths self {ainuin) of the individual, who is the body of the 
Brahman, and of whom therefore the Brahman is the seli.s The 
second is that ^rikantha draws a distinction between the niran~ 
vaya or unrelated Brahman and the vi4i^a or qualified or related 
Brahman. Taking the first argument, we find that it is a guess 
from what has not been said. Just like R&n^nuja, ^rikan^ha says 
that one has to meditate on the Brahman as one's own dtman, but 
he does not add "because just as one is the dlman of one's body, 
the Brahman is the diman of the jiva." But from this mere absence 
of mention in that place, we should not conclude that the jiva 
and the Brahman are absolutely identical for Srikatitha. The 
passages in which he refers to their difference are overwhelming 
in number. It is true that ^rikaijtha tells us that the Brahman 
grants its own fonn {svatH^a) to the meditator, though they are 
diherent from each other .4 But this passage is only misleading if 
taken by itself, and has to be interpreted in the light of views 
expressed in the commentary on later suiras (aphorisms) of 
Badamyana which describe the state of mukH. In IV, 4, 1 and 
IV, 2, 14, for example, ^rikaijtha says that the jiva does not 
leave his form {svarMpd), but becomes Tike the Brahman. 
Appa3^a's clinching upon the Upani^adic sayings, i< 2 iivamasi, 
“That art thou," and ivatn vd ahamasmi, "Thou art myself''^ 
the one identifying the jiva with the Brahman and the other 

• ^rfkAO BrahmsilUratkifyam. TV. 4. i. aod IV, 9. u. * TV. 4. 17. 

i See respective conuaestaxies on the BfahmtaiUra. 2V. t. 3. 

* BraAmatiUrabhifyam, Vol. I, p. 437 
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identifying the Brahman with ihc jiva—as implying complete 
identity, but not merely the sort of identity that is to be found 
between the soul and body,* is not really conclusive; for Sri- 
katitha holds that just as the iakii, including both the world and 
the jlvas, cannot exist without the Brahman, the latter too can 
never be found without its iakti* so that the relation of insepara¬ 
bility holds in both directions e<5uaUy. Accordingly, therefore, is 
the identity for ^rikantha to be explained. 

As reg^s the second argument. Professor Suryanarayana 
Sastri says that the niranvaya Brahman of $rikantha need not be 
the same as the nirgu^a Brahman of ^arikara, nor need it be for 
^rikantha higher than the or the wh'?ia Brahman, 5 He 

tells U5 that in some ^aiva Agamas meditation on the 'nitantisya 
Brahman is a preparatory stage for meditation on the 
Brahman. Sripati, a Mraiaiva commentator on the Brahmasutras, 
rejects the Viii?tadvaita of Srikantha and calls it Samyuktad- 
vaita, dualism in which the terms are simply conjoined—probably 
like body and soul, according to the general Indian belief—the 
tenns here being the Brahman and its Sakti. We may probably 
venture upon a guess that the niranvaya Brahman is the Brahman 
without the Sakti, while the related Brahman is the one with the 
^akti.^ And because, according to Srikantha, the true Brahman 
is the latter, the former is an al^traction and is false, and occupies 
a lower position. The fact that SrTkantha does not refer to 
viH^ahrahman or the Brahman qualihed by ^akti in his com¬ 
mentary on the siitra, IV, i, 3, where he advises the individual lo 
meditate on the Brahman as his own self, is perhaps due to his 
belief that the jiva can never become such a Brahman, but only 
a pure one like the niranvaya one. For the former possesses the 
power of creation, which is refused by ^ikaofha to the liberated 
souls. However, the argument cannot be conclusive on either side, 
But if we are to interpret bis system as a whole, Srikantha must 
be declared to be a viii§^vaitin. It is possible, by a criticism of 
every philosopher, to point out presuppositions that could never 
have b^n made knowingly by him. And thus we can demonstrate 
that the Advalta is presupposed by ^rika^fha’s system. But this 
is not the same as showing that ^rikan^ is an advaitin. 

* ^rtkao^ba's SfahnastUraMt^fyamj sm Sivdrkamaitidipi/is, 

* Ibid., VoL I, p. 32. 3 of ^nhaitfha. pp. 37 E. 

4 Awjaya « rdatiOQ. 
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IX 

iRiPATI 

^ripati is another ^aiva (Viraiaiva) commentator on the Brahma- 
$^as. He calls his system Bhed&bheda, Dvaitidvaita, and 
Viieshadvaita.* He does not accept the nirvise^a or the indeter¬ 
minate but the saviif^a or the determinate Brahman.* The world 
along with the jivas forms the or determination of the 

Brahman, It is really his 5akti or energy by which he is particu¬ 
larised. The jiva is at the same time a parts of the Brahman, 
^ripati's langua^ is here misleading, in that it makes the reader 
think that he is a vi^i§tSLdvaitin like RSminuja. If the 5akti is 
the vii6$ana of the Brahman, then as every quality quali&es, the 
Brahman would he qualified or vUi^fa by his viiesa^ or quaUty, 
namely, Sakti. That is, Sripati’s system would have to be regarded 
as 5aktivUi?tidvaita. In spite of similarity of language, there is 
difference between ^ripati and Ramanuja. The former openly 
criticizes Vi^ifadvaita as Samyuktadvaita or joined dualism; for 
if the jiva were really an organ of the Brahman's body, the latter 
would be affected by the pains and pleasures of the former.* 
^pati mentions the name of ^rika^tha, who also held the view 
of Viii§tadvaita, and disagrees with him. 5 This shows that Sripati 
is Opposed to this external conception of the relation between 
the jiva and the Brahman. The relation between the dan4a or 
stick and the daniin or the person who holds the stick is certainly 
external, though the stick, so long as it ensts in the latter's 
hands, remains a mark or prahara which distinguishes him from 
those who do not carry sticks. But the relation between the two 
is not internal. And ^ripati is in search of a more intimate bond 
between the Brahman and the jiva, and is therefore not satisfied 
with Vi^i^tadvaita. So though he speaks of the ^akti as a vise^ana 
or quality of the Brahman, which is of course misleading, we 
have to understand that he means by this relation something 
different from, and more internal, than what HSUninuja does. In 
fact we have seen that Rimanuja treats their difference as primary 
and identity as secondary. Naturally, the relation between the 
two cannot be internal and is almost external. And many like 

* Stikorabho^am, VoL II, p. 2. (B 84 g«lor« Prtoi. 

• /W., p. ij. 

i Ibid., il, 3, 46. VisiffaikavastuiK vii4f99amami4 eva. Eveuit JipabrthtH9tta*’am^ 
iimHivam. 

i Ibid., p. 20. S Ibid., p. tco. 
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Bluskara, Nimbirka, etc., hold that the world is due to the 
^akti oi the Brahioaji, and believe in a sagupa or qualihed Brah¬ 
man, the gupa, quality, or vise^opa here being the 6ilcti. J! we are 
to regard 3 npati as a vi^i§tldvaitin for the reason that he believes 
in a Brahman qualified by Sakti, then we have to regard Bh&skara, 
Nimbarka and many others as vi^itidavaitins. The term ViiiitS- 
dvaita has come to he used for all those systems which regard the 
relation between the Brahman and the world includii^ the jivas 
as that between soul and body, and wc would only be confusing 
ourselves if we go into the etymology of the word and call Sripati 
a viii$tiidvaitin. 

Like Nimbarka, Sripali tells us that both dvaUa or duality and 
advatUt or non-duality are natural* (svdbhdvi^). He disagrees 
with those who say that one is primary and the other secondaxy. 
^npati mentions another view of Bhedibheda which is like Bhas- 
kara's concerning the relation between the jiva and the Brah¬ 
man, but unlike his as regards the relations between the Brahman 
and the physical world, and in which both identity and difference 
are declared to be not natural.* Of course, he does not accept this 
view. For him, the world is a paripama or transformation of the 
Brahman. But it is really the Brahman's Ml)^iakti or energy 
called Maya that is transformed into the world, and so is its 
material cause, while the Brahman itself remains the efficient 
cause.? This view is practically common to both ^aiva and 
Vai^ava monisms. 

The jiva is not bom but etemal .4 The so-called creation of the 
jiva is nothing but the narrowing down of his consciousness; so 
that the creation of the physical world is of a difierent kind from 
that of the jiva.5 In tnukii the jiva becomes identical with tlie 
Brahman, and attains his own original purity.^ This identity is 
not only natural but also of form {swirtipa)J Herein lies the 
difference between Nimbarka and ^ripati. For both, identity and 
diherence are natural {sviihdvika). But according to Nimbarka, 
identity, unlike difference, is not of form, while for Sripati it is, 
like difierence, of form also. If it is asked, How can both identity and 
difierence hold if identity is of form also, Sripati's possible answer 
is that difference holds only in bondage and identity in so 

that identity and difference are not to be found simultaneously 

( VoL II, p, 6. » IMi, p. j$6. 3 Odd,, p, i8o. 

4 Jtnd.. p. 29 . i IM., p. 261, * /M.. p. 47$. t Ibid., p. 461. 

1 Ibid., Vol. II. p. 174. SafHfdradasdydm jivadroAmafiorbfifdaA m(>Afada$- 
dyimadbfidaSe^ praiiptdyau. 
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but at different times.* Curiously enough, in spite of this identity 
of form also, Srlpati tells us that the jiva in mukH cannot possess 
the power of creation and remains secondary to the Brahman » 
Thus difference seems to be carried into mukii also. On the basis 
of this statement, we have probably to interpret the identity of 
form between the Brahman and the jiva as similarity of form. 
Srlpati docs not seem to be sufficiently clear on this point. If 
identity comes to mean inseparability for Sripati, then there is no 
need for talcing recourse to the idea of different times in order to 
reconcile the conflicting texts of the Sruti. Or probably, for 
Srlpati, though the Brahman is identical, in form also, with the 
jiva, he can be difierent from the latter as an individual But it is 
difficult to understand how things which are identical both in 
form and nature can be different as individuals. The snake, for 
instance, can be identical with the rope in form only in illusion, 
but not in true perception. Similarly two things even it they are 
of the same nature, as for instance two snakes, can be identifled 
in form in illusion only. 

So far as Srlpati thinks that difference holds in bondage and 
identity in *nukli. his standpoint is that of the jiva undergoing 
his life's experience, and is therefore in accord with the general 
Indian philosophical tradition. And as identity and difference 
hold at different times, this philosophy is not really identity in 
difference, though the author seems to think that it is so. He is 
anxious to give equal importance to the Sntii texts declaring 
identity as as to those declaring difference, s Still, there is an 
attempt to accommodate reason, as in the other commentators. 
Naturally, inconsistencies appear in one form or another. Sripati 
does not see that, by bringing the idea of different times, he is 
practically giving up Bheddhhsda as a logical unity. And he tries 
to go beyond Nimbkrka by saying that Bhedibheda is not only 
of nature but also of form, though it is inconceivable how such a 
relation is possible. It is only the assertion that the jiva in wuhii 
cannot have the power of creation that saves for ^ripati the 
element of difference in mukti. as otherwise, both the jiva and the 
Brahman being identical even in form, we cannot understand 
what element of difference there could be between the two to 

> <*’lkartMiSfyam, Vol. H. p. 33$. KSlobfudfnA safHcnvayA^. 

• 2 bid,. IV, 4, 17, This ac<»rCiJ)f to ^pa.ti to both mfirfabrehm^ 

^akiu and ntrmvayabrahnKfpiisakai, that is, to tri9 worohippaiB gf both tho 
(udiSerestiated Br&hm&n and tho one with form. 

i Ibid,, p. 273. Vayam IrulipramlbriavMdinab no yttkiitn hahuntanmolu. 
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support Sripati's S>^bhiviJcabliedabheda. Further, the jiva in 
mukH cannot know the bhedabkida between himself and the 
Brahman. For he then loses his own form. Consequently, this 
relAtion is for an external spectator. 

As regards the reality of Mij^Sakti, our observations on the 
conception in Saiva Advuta bold true here also. The advaitins 
assert that ^va and ^akti are absolutely identical, while ^ripati 
maintains that they axe both identical and difierent. But both 
contend that Sakti is real, Our observations apply to the corre¬ 
sponding conceptions of Vaisnava monism also. 

X 

VALLABHA 

Vallahhicliya, the only Advaita commentator among the 
Vai^avas on the Bfokmasuira^, is so sparing in his commentary 
that it is difficult to get all that we want from it. But there are 
introductions to his system by some followers of his school, like 
Haniiya's Brahmavadasa^aha and Giridhaia's Suddhddvaita^ 
m4riaii4^. Vallabha his system Suddhddvaila or pure Advaita 
to distinguish it from the Advaita of ^ahkara, which he treats as 
Ahiddhldvaita or impure Advaita, in that the latter Advaita is 
established by taking recourse to Maya, which is impure. Giri- 
dhara writes that the Brahman even as the effect is pure and is 
unrelated to Ma}^,» That is, the cause o£ the world is the Brah¬ 
man, and the world as the latter's effect is also the Brahman 
Hence there is absolute identity or advasia between the two, and 
no difierence or dvaita. Thus by regarding the causal relation, 
which others treat as identity in difierence, as pure identity, 
Vallabha is able to maintain his Advaita. He says &at the Brah¬ 
man creates the world by undergoing or transforma¬ 

tion.* If it is asked whether the Brahman is not afiected by the 
parinima, it is said, No, for pari^dma here is not change but 
manifestation.s Manifestation is rendering an already existent 
object capable of being experienced.* Here also we see that only 

* SuddAadvoilsmartivd^ ?. MSyata»ibsndkArahilam suddhamiiyucyM 
bttdhaih MSryoUrsnaril^m ht iud4kam brahma na tniyiham. 

* AvuhhAfya, I, 4. 26, (Publi2hed by A2i»tie Society of Benfal.) Tasmil 

brahmofart^imoiah^om kiry^imJi jagatsamav^kirana^iamili Jt^aisarttavAyi- 
hara^onam na siddham. 

* Kvvlyft: BrahmatfSdAsat^aha, p. 21. Not suan*piMi>ai/iahjtih bat Mr- 
bSdvah. 

4 Ibid., p, ji, AvirbhSvasiu pidyamSnasya eaUuno'nubhavavifayatdyogyefvam. 
Tedayogya/ttam m AfotUtidA, 
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by xmderstanding parivama in his own way, is ValUhha able to 
retain the Brahman intact. The jiva is eternal and not bom.* He 
comes out of the Brahman like a spark from fire. The world is 
created by the Lord for play, and aloi\g with the jivas is an Amsci 
or part, dharma or quality, of the The relation between part 
and whole, substance and quality, is absolute identity. This 
position is similar to the Saiva Advaita, by which is maintained 
that the relation between &va and 5akti is absolute identity. 
And we have already seen that Nimtarka and others treat amsa 
as ^akti. Thus Vallabha would say that 5akti is part of the Brah¬ 
man, and the relation between the two is absolute identity. The 
Lord creates the world just out of himself without taking the help 
of Mays or upadhis. He is the only reality and this reality is 
always pure, either in the causal state or In the state of efiect. > 
Bixnakn$oa defines ^uddhadvaita as the negation of the 
dualism of cause and effect without reference to another entity,* 
That is, according to Vallabha, there is no duality of cause and 
effect, they are absolutely one. According to ^ahkara also, there 
is no duahty, because, tor him, the Brahman and the jiva are 
absolutely identical in their essence. But he is able to negate their 
dualism only with the help of the concept of MiyS.. But Vallabha 
does not t^e its help. He thus differs from Nimbirka, who, 
though not accepting holds that the cause and effect are 

both identical and difierent; and from Bh&skara, who holds that 
the jiva is difierent from the Brahman because of the upadhis, 
and that the upddftis are both different from, and identical with 
the Brahman. But he differs from RimSnuja, who holds, without 
the help of the identity? of cause (the subtle body of livara 
or the Brahman) and the effect (the gross body of the same); 
because, for RSmanuja, matter, which is non-sensient, forms part 
of the body of ISvara: but as the Sn*ti declares that everyth:!^ is 
atman, no non-sensient entity can be real for Vallabha. Further, 
for Ramanuja, the difference between the jiva and the Brahman 

> Sud^*td 4 vitii»HArtSrt 4 a. p. 9. Jivaiyo nUsoftmAmeva wyaU tiaiu 

• ^uddhadvaii^aHikirA. w. 39-40. Atha htddkddvaiUsya kirn Itufottam iH 
oat iiara$apibaiidfti»at>a^intiak5ryakiraifddiTHpadvitvaprahiraMaJtidHapreUiy^ 
gitAiibhavavatvam iHgrhSrw. Alra Ai doUvaprakifoiiaftUHepraHyogikibhBvaoaivam 
iiyanenaila ivarasatMandhinataechinnapratiUh avacchiitn&itaJrtiefatfasya him 
ptayajommUioai. safyam, kdryakdrapididtntvapraMira^apaddfthaiya mSyikat^ 
vdMMya ladvtittanaan. StMiafAtifyShtOM ihoU mdyitfiiyapidkynaccAinm- 
har^biidirSpaAiryayaraiuddttatvi/, anyalhi Ufim mata haryakira^ayok tuddfuUna 
dpad^pattih, 

y Tbftt it. Accordiag to Rltal&sja, the ideDti^ la between the alkfUadakam^ 
Hffaiwra ud tVipitaSaJwi^taivara. 
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is primary and the identity secondary; but, for Vallabha, difler- 
ence is not at all real. And as the Brahman is without a second, 
there cannot be a vtie^ana or quality to qualify it, as VUi^ta- 
dvaita declares. If it is asked why, if the Brahman is the sole 
reality, do Nse perceive this difference between thing and thing, 
and l^ween ourselves and the Brahman, Vallabha answers that 
this difference is due to our avidyd or ignorance,* and to our vision 
being enveloped by mdyi.* Though the words mdyd and avidyd 
are used, these do not connote the same meaning in this system 
as in that of the Advaita of ^artkara. They merely mean unreality, 
and unreality, according to this school, is not ^e same as Ma>^ 
or upddhi. If it is asked how the Brahman can be an object of 
worship ii the identity between it and the jiva is so absolute, it is 
replied that the jiva is the Brahman only as its part, and is not 
identical with it as a whole.3 Thus there is a concealed difference 
between the two. The Brahman or the Lord detaches his parts 
from himself for play; and these parts, in ord« to regain their 
original relation with the whole, have to worship him.< 

The Brahman has a shape or form, and is not formless.? If it is 
asked how can the Brahman which is pure, which is neither gross 
nor subtle, etc., have a form, it is replied that this form is supra- 
mundane.^ Vallabha calls the Brahman but he does 

not mean that it is quahty-less and impersonal. He is not disposed 
to accept the view that the Brahman remains an efficient cause 
while allowing his ^aktl or energy to be the material cause The 
jiva after attaining liberation becomes equal to the Lord,9 but 
cannot create the world like him. 

Vallahha’s system is the highest that Vai$oavism could give us. 
But in him the relation between the Brahman and the world 
remains partially unexplained. Had he admitted, like Sankara, 
that this relation is inexplicable, that the relation of the world is 
due to an inexplicable entity called Mayfi. it would have been 
unreasonable on our part to press this question. But Vallabha 
claims that creation is the parindwa of the Brahman. But how 

• Bra^f ft M o dMongreks, lo. AhrakvtatfysSm atddyt^ bhitate fva, 

• Ibid,, p. 1. MdySvftaiftlokandt. 

y Ibid., p. z6, AmiAtVHUiM lAdrOfaii m omitiiaA, 

* Ibid., p. iS. TaifSpi^ pttru^lomdmiandm Itfim lUifiAam tsio viyvkt&nSm 

i p. 8. SiMram urvaiakiyaihafn, etc. 

* Ibi^,p. 9, AUhSOamant^pityddisu irMijv kathan sikarat^am Ui c*l 

HO, epav*pddattieo»ukbii yafjaoMSgrkltrki^imikUm l«na Isukikapd^ipSdddini- 
ftdkaparam. 

» Aftubkifysm, pp. *4-5. * Ibid., I, 4, aS. t Ibid., p. *6, also IV, 4, 17. 
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the Brahman can remain pure and whcde in spite of paripima is 
difficult for us to understand. Even if parinima is only an aw- 
bhdva or manifestation of what already exists, the question how 
pure and perfect Brahman can contain misery and evil that 
belong to the world, remains to be asked. If the Brahman, on the 
other hand, does not contain them, wherefrom do they come? If 
they are not contained in the Brahman, but still are created out 
of it somehow, then their nature must logically be that of M3y5. 
When Vallabba says that the imperfection we see around us in 
the world, the alienation we experience from the Lord, is due to 
avidyd, he is practically admitting Ma^. For the real difference 
between the manifest and unmanifest states of the world is the 
presence of this imperfection and alienation in the former. What 
is created, or, in short, the world, is the imperfection and aliena¬ 
tion. Essentially, the world and the Brahman are identical. The 
relation between the essence of the world and the Brahman is not 
the problem. The problem is about the relation between the world 
as we experience it and the Brahman. And to solve this problem, 
there seems to be no other way than taking the help of ^ffikara’s 
M&ya, and all that it implies. 


XI 

iUKA AND HIS THEORY THAT THE JlVA IS ONE 

It is interesting to note how the Advaita of Sankara turned into 
a sort of dualistic Vai§5,avism, many of the foUowers of which 
were later on absorbed into the monism of Vallabha, There is one 
commentator called 5uka on the Brahmasiiiras. whose views are 
followed by the occupants of the Smartha Matha (monastery) of 
the Bl^avatas3mpradS.ya or the order of the Bl^igavatas, in 
Mysore State. The important point to note is that these claim to 
be Sm&rthas or to belong to the orthodox tradition like the 
followers of Sahkara, in spite of their belonging to the order of 
the Bh3gavatas also. Further, these claim Padmapadlicarya, a 
direct disciple of ^ahkara. to have been once the head of their 
monastery. The order of the succession of the heads of the monas¬ 
tery is: SukicSrya, Govindabhagavatp5^j:5rya, Padmapit^- 
carya, Vi^ijusvamin, etc. But the Sringeri Matha, the chief 
monastery of the followers of Safikara, also claims ^uka as 
its head, the order of succession being: $iva, Vi|nn, Brahma, 
Vaii§tha, ^akti, ParS^. Vylsa, Suka Govindabhagavatpadi- 
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CATya., Safikara, etc. Tiie commentator Suka is said to be the 
incarnation di Suka, the son of Vylsa. Suka, the commentator, is 
a dualist: yet he dispenses with the plurality of the }Ivas, and 
says that, like the Brahman, the jiva is one. We read that, after 
a time, most of the followers of this sect were absorbed by 
Vallabha's school. And it is no wonder, because Suka was practi¬ 
cally paving the way towards Vai^oava monism, which culminated 
in Vallabha, It seems that reaction against the non-dualism of 
Sahkara was felt within the fold itself, and probably some of his 
grand disciples, that is, the disdples of Padmajadacaiya, admitted 
certain elements of dualism and bhahti into their own school, and 
thus formed the hybrid Smartha sect of the Bhagavatas. Natur¬ 
ally devotion implies duality. That is why the followers of Val¬ 
labha's creed are fewer than the followers of any other Vaisnava 
sect. However, the development of Buka's sect shows that, 
though from the purely religious and devotional point of view 
dissatisfaction was felt with Safikara's non-dualism and Vai|- 
navism spread as a protest, yet within the Vai$Qava fold itself 
reason became active and saw the untenability of dualism as the 
final truth of the universe,* 


XII 

SCHOOL OP iai CAITANYA 

There is another important school, the importance of which has 
sot been recognized in the academical circles in India. This system 
is called the Adntyabhedibheda or the incompreheiisible 
idenlity-difierence. Its founder is Caitanya, but the philo- 
sophied ideas of the school are expounded by ^vagosvAmi in his 
TaiivasanduTbha, Sarvasamvddini. etc. Baladeva wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahmas%iira& from the standpoint of this school, 
and he commented upon JIvagosvami's works also. This school 
belongs to Val^oavism and originated in Bengal. 

As the very name ociniyabhsddbhtda suggests, the school 
contends that both identity and difference hold between the 
Brahman on the one hand and the jiva and nature on the other. 
Like some other Ve(^tic schools, ^lis too tries to reconcile both 
identity and difference with the help of the concepts of the thing 
and its power or energy. The Brahman has three kinds of Sakti: 

• For an aneouot of sm Hay&vadaaam>: SrifwsnhSfyA. Vol. I, 
pp. 186 S. 
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Para^tl, Aparasakti, and Mayli^kti or Prakrti, The laat alone 
is jaia or insentient. "In the ^astras Bralimaa is described as 
being both the operative and material cause of the world. He is 
the operative cause through his power called Paraiakti. He is the 
material cause through his other two ^ktls called Apart ^akti 
and Avidya Sakti, which work through the souls and nature 
(matter)/’^ Both identity and difference hold between the Brah¬ 
man and the three ^aktis. The relation between the Brahman and 
Paraiakti is like that between fire and heat.* But as a matter of 
fact, there is no difference between fire and heat, and so they are 
identical; and yet we do distinguish between them, and the 
distinction is made by this school with the help of the concept of 
vise?a,3 which may be translated as the peculiar or the particular. 
Though substance and attribute axe the same and denotatively 
identical, yet we distinguish between the two and the distinction 
is based upon some peculiarity which the two possess. Of course, 
in understanding this school, heat has to be taken as the power or 
activity, and not merely as a quality which connotes somethir^ 
static. Yet all the three ^aktis are regarded as inssfoftas or attri¬ 
butes by this school. It is said that the three ^aktis may be called 
the parts (am4as} of the Brahman, because the latter is qualified 
(vtsiifa) by them.^ But they are better understood in their 
dynamic aspect. 

Paraiakti is the highest of the three $aktis and controls the 
other two-5 Through it the Brahman becomes the efficieot cause 
of creation- This Sakti is internal to the Brahman, while MSySi or 
Prakjti is external.^ This latter Sakti transforms itself (pdn«d- 
fnatf) into the material world. It stupefies the jiva and keeps him 
in bondage; only when he overcomes it and detaches himself 
from it, does he at tain liberation. Liberation is only the realiza¬ 
tion by the jiva of his original state of purity.’ This Mayasakti is 
not unreal; and even after the liberation of the jivas, it remains 
attached to the Brahman like a speck, though it cannot be a 
different entity. 

In between the two comes the Aparaiakti, with the help of 
which the Brahman creates the world of jivas. This ^akti is 
naturally conscious and not insentient like Mi 5 ^. This school 

* Ba]&d9v«'s CwindaifiSfya, p. 9^. (Saered Books ol the Hindus.) 

• jTvajosv 4 mi: TjffininiMifdrnfcii 'nidi lbs Commeatvies of Baladeva &jid 
JUdnarrohan Cosvaai. p. 224. 

) Bftladeva’s StddAAtJoroMa, p. 23. * Ta/fPogOHJar^Aa, p. 147. 

5 IM,. p. 124. ‘ XWd-, p. 9 ** ’ ^ P« » 47 > 
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seems to understand the relation between the Brahman and the 
jivas, in terms of the relation between whole and parts (awsiA). 
But then how are we to understand that the Brahman, which is 
naturally indivisible, has parts? To get over this difficulty the 
school formulates the concept of AparaSakti J Apara^akCi is really 
the peculiar power of the Brahman by which the one assumes the 
form of diversity though remaining one. The parts are not really 
parts of a whole, which is indivisible; but they somehow experi¬ 
ence their separation from the unity, lose their sense of unity. 
The examples given of this relation are that of the sun and his 
rays, and the thing and the atoms {parama^j^iyah) that compose 
it.* But still the identity between the whole and parts is due to 
their common nature O’flft); and they differ as individuaJs, The 
followers of this school maintain absolute duality, though it is 
difficult finally to defend it logically in view of the fact that the 
individuals are treated as the ^akti of the Brahman, which is, 
again, said to be indivisible. Even in the case of the lowest kind 
of whole like a heap of stones, it is difficult to maintain that any 
stone which is a part of that heap is individually different from 
the heap. But JivagosvSmi, Baladeva, etc., hold that the Brah¬ 
man is an indivisible unity; and it is therefore all the more diffi¬ 
cult to understand how a part of it, if it can have a part at all, 
can be individually different from it. Indeed, they admit the 
incomprehensibility by calling the ^akti concerned aciniya or 
incomprehensible. But an incomprehensible and therefore a 
mysterious Sakti can be made to account for much more; and 
there is no need of postulating so many Saktis. For even a con¬ 
scious Sakti, if we are prepared to treat its activity as incom¬ 
prehensible, should be able to create unconscious matter. 

We do see the reason why the school tries to treat the three 
^aktis as distinct. God has to be both the material and efficient 
cause of the world; for the Upaniiads declare that he is the only 
reality. But if, as a material cause, he undergoes parindma or 
transformation, he would be affected by the creation; and there¬ 
fore his ^akti is made to do it. He remains the efficient cause, and 
only controls the activity of the $akti. But even as an efficient 
cause he must have some special power or Sakti, which is his own 
nature {svarupa). But now, the world consists of both sentient 
and non-sentient beings, and so the same ^akti could not have 
created both. Hence we have one ^akti, the Apaiaiakti, to create 

• TaUvasattdarMa, p. I46. ' Tbid,. p. 124. 
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sentient beings, and another, Maya, to create insentient things. 
But the activity of all is unthinkable {aciniyd). Here SaAkara 
would say that to make all these distinctions, and yet think of 
them as acinpd, is needless ado, and that it would do if we have 
one acintyd ^kti. 

The closeness of the relation between the Brahman and the 
three Sakfis varies in the three cases. The relation between the 
Brahman and Paraiakti is the closest. It is understood in terms 
of the relation between fire and heat. That between the Brahman 
and Aparaiakti comes next, and is understood as that between 
whole and parts or the sun and his rays. That between the Brah¬ 
man and hUya comes last. There is something common between 
the Brahman and the above two ^aktis. But between it and Ma)^ 
there is very little in common. One is conscious and the other is 
insentient. There is as much difference between the two as between 
light and darkness. But still Mlyl is said to be a ^akti or power 
of the Brahman and to be attached to it. This school is not in 
favour of treating the world as the body of the Brahman.* 

XIII 

vijRanabriksu 

VijMmabbikfu, the well-known commentator on the Sdnkhya’ 
pravocanasiUras, wrote a commentary on the BfahnutsHiras also. 
As a Vedantin he could not hold strictly to the pure dualism of 
Puru$a and Prakrti, and to the pluralism of the Puni?as as held 
by the Safikhya, For the Upani$ads declare that all is one and 
that there is no difference between the Brahman and the world. 
Vipinabhik^u, therefore, treats the Puru?as and the Prakrti as 
the Sakii of livara, and says that between ^akti and the possessor 
of ^akti there is no difference.> Thus livara is taken as one, and 
the Upani$adic statements in favour of Advaita are reconciled. 
Vijft&nabhiksu rejects the Nyiya theory of absolute difference 
between l^vara and the jivas.s This does not mean that l^ara 
and the jivas are absolutely one or that there is no difference 
between one Puru$a and another. In fact, for Vijnanabhik|u, 
difference is more fundamental, and identity has to be explained 
as that which exists between father and son.* The examples of air 

* Sidd^oniarafna, p, 12. 

* BrahmasHirabhjifyayn, p. i&i. (Chowkhamb& Sanskrit Serie*, BeP 9 .r« 9 .) 

3 IM.. p. 6 q. * IM., p. 53. 
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and its parts, and fire and its sparks, are also given.* There is 
mutual negation or difference* between the world and the Brah¬ 
man, and yet the two are insepaxable. That is, in spite of separa¬ 
bility, there is inseparability.s The Absolute of Vijnlnabhik§u 
would be somewhat like that of McTaggart. The jivas are said 
to be parts of the Brahman; but to be a part means 

to be inseparable while being of the same nature4 as that of 
the whole. 

True to his Saffkhya, Vijftinabhiksu accepts saikdryavada, or 
the theory that the effect exists in the cause. In fact, the Prakrti 
of the Safikhya has been bodily grafted on to this Vedantic 
system, the difference between the two being that the Safikhya 
has no place for livara. Vijfiinabhik§u writes that in the Sankh^, 
for which both the Puru|a and Prakrti are independent entities, 
the contact between the two was effected by the Puni§a who was 
the first jiva. This is no final solution, for the question would be 
put: How could the first jiva himself have come into contact with 
Prakrti ? But according to this Vedantic system, livara does the 
work of the first jiva; it is possible for I^vara to do it, because 
both the Pumsas and Prakrti together constitute the $akti of 
I^vara and are therefore dependent on him.s 

Though VijMnabhik§u advocates saiMryavoda, yet curiously 
enough be maint^s that the world is both being and non-being, 
sai and asat^ But it is not explained clearly why the world is asat 
also. 

The Brahman is not affected by the creation of the world, 
because the world is due to the transformation of the Prakrti and 
not that of the Brahman. When the Upanifads declare that the 
world issues forth from the Brahman, they mean that it issues 
from it with the help of the upddhi or Ma}^ called $uddhasattva, 
when it has the whole of Pratoi and the jivas absorbed into itself 
{(tniariina) amd existing in an unmanifest state.? So the Brahman 
is not the material cause {updddna or samavdyikirana) of the 
world. But the peculiarity of VijflSnabhikiu's position is that, for 
it, the Brahman is not even the mmiUakdraffa or efficient cause of 
the world. It is what is called the odkisfhdna or the ddhdrakarai^a. 
Adhi$fhdM or dih&ra means support or locus. The Brahman is 
the support or locus of the world process. As such, it is unaffected 
by the process. It is the pure witness or S&k^ of the drama of 

• Bratmoi^aiAafya'm. p. 50. * Op. dl 3 /W., p, 61. 

♦ Ibid., p. 51. S Ibid., p .34. • Ibid., pp. 83 and 103. » Ibid., p. 32. 
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creation.* According to Vijnabhik^u, there are four kinds of 
cau$e’: the material cause or samavdyikarava, the asamavd~ 
yikarai^, which may be translated as the relational cause as, for 
instance, the contact of two parts in producing a whole and also 
the activity of the parts in coining together to form the whole, 
the nimitiakaratfa or the efficient cause, and the adhi?ihana~ 
kdrafia or the supporting cause. 

Now, what is the nature of liberation? The real nature of the 
Puru^ is pure consciousness. And as the support and witness of 
everything, ISvara is the self (ditna) of all the Purutas. When a 
Puni§a realises this truth, he loses the sense of egoity; he feels 
that so long be has been mistakeniy thinking that be is the 
enjoyer, sufferer, etc., but in truth he has not been so and that he 
has been only the pure witness. 

VijhiJiabhlk^u does not maintain that the jiva in muMi becomes 
absolutely identical with livara. He becomes only pure conscious¬ 
ness like him. This is, of course, the Safikhya view that the true 
nature of the Puni^ is pure consciousness, that it is a pure 
unperturbed witness of Prakfti's dalliance, and that the Purusas 
form a plurality. And what has been said against the pluralism of 
the Swkhya ^Ids also against the position of Vij^uiabhiksu. 
For when the Puru§as in the liberated state become pure con¬ 
sciousness devoid of all determinations, we have really no basis 
for differentiating between them. Moreover, livaia is said to be a 
pure witness; and in the liberated state the Puru^ enters livara 
and he also becomes a pure witness. Vijhanabhik^u tells us that 
ISvara is the ddhdrakarapa of the world by being a pure witness. 
But why not the Purusa, who is ako a pure witness? He answers 
that brfore creation the Purusa could not have been a pure 
S3ik|i. But what about the liberated Pnru§as? The unliberated, 
we may accept, are not pure vdtnesses, as they are still within the 
bonds of Pxakfti. But the liberated must be treated as pure 
witnesses. If they are, then they too must be the ddhArakdratm. 
But how many ddhSrakdrai^ can there be? If the liberated 
Pun]$a too b an ddharokdratia, he must enjoy the same status as 
that of Ilvara; that is, he must be the livara. There can really be 
no principle of distinction between the two; and absolute monism, 
somewliat like that of ^aAkara, would result. The way towards 
monism in Vi 3 ft|jiabhik$u's position is so clear that, in spite of 
his attempts to remain a dualist, his thought, when once put in 

> Srahmat^abhSfyam. * Ibid., p. ^3. 
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the track cut by him. cannot stop short of absolute monism. Like 
Ramanuja, Vijftanabhik§u wants to give more importance to 
difierence than to identity. But approaching from the S5Akhya, 
Vijftanabhiksu, unlike Ramanuja, treats livara and the Purusas 
as pure witnesses. And this idea very clearly lends itself to a 
critical development of monism. So in spite of Vijftanabhik§u’s 
dualism, which his position is very often interpreted to be, the 
monistic trend of his system is quite apparent. The two points 
which have monistic value are his treating the Prakrti and 
Puru$a3 as the ^akti of the Brahman and the Puni$as ^ pure 
witnesses like livara, into whom they enter {unUirlxnd) when 
liberated. It is Vijnanabhik$u’s association with SlAkhya that 
has created in the minds of many the impression that he is an 
out-and-out dualist and pluralist. 

XIV 

MONOTHEISM OF MADHVA 

Of all the commentators on the Bfahmasuiras. Madhva gives the 
least place to monism in his system. He explains away the Upani- 
§adic passages advocating identity between the Brahman and the 
world including the jivas and matter. His interest is mainly 
religious, in the sense of a belief in an Almighty God and worship 
and devotion to him. So naturally, the identity of the worshipper 
and the worshipped is abhorred by him. But from the standpoint 
of theology, the Upani^ads and the Brakmasuirns are undoubtedly 
monothebtic, and monism is not far removed from monotheism. 
The God of monotheism is generally omnipresent and omni¬ 
potent ; and therefore, though the world of finite souls and matter 
may be treated as different from him, he must be conceived as 
controlling it. That is, the world must be regarded as dependent 
on him. But this idea of dependence raises problems which, if 
pursued logically, would lead to monism. But the problems may be 
brushed aside lest they should evaporate away the object of worship. 

Madhva found himself in a similar position. As a Vedintin he 
had to be a monotheist and treat God as omnipresent and omni¬ 
potent. But he could not identify matter and finite souls with 
him. God had to control them; and this he does, according to 
Madhva, through his ^akti called M&yli.' This is his svarupaiakH 

• Thia MSyS. the oi many other syvtema, ia oot the same u Sahkara's 
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or natural power, and is absolutely identical with him. Ulce 
Baladeva. Madhva distin|:uishes between this ^akti and God with 
the help of the concept of Of course, Baladeva comes later 
than Madhva, and so might have borrowed the idea from him. 
This Ma>^6akti corresponds to the ParaSakti of Baladeva, With 
the help of this, God enters Prakjti and creates the world of 
forms. This Prakrti performs a double function: it obscures the 
true nature of the jTva and screens off God from him. But yet it is 
dependent on God for its activity. In spite of the dependence of 
the world of jivas and matter on the Lord, the relation between 
the two is not so close as it is in the system of ^vagosvami and 
Baladeva. Still, the idea of dependence has just a little of monistic 
significance. For without some community of nature, their 
dependence is not possible. There is some reason for calling the 
system of ^vagpsvami and Baladeva idealistic. For even in 
Western idealism, matter, time, etc., are sometimes said to be 
real and essential elements of reality; and yet all these are pecu¬ 
liarly unified and the concept of an ideal reality is formed. A 
similar attempt is apparent in Jivagos'^mi's system. But it is 
not found in that of Madhva. He is absolutely opposed to any 
attempt at unification of differences. And whatever monistic and 
therefore, in a sense, idealistic tendency we perceive in his philo¬ 
sophy is due to his monotheism.^ 

> Some time Mr. H. N, Kaghfcnendrachar of Mysore brooght dot a 
book, Th» ZhaUs Philosophy and ils Pltuo in tfu VsdSntOy In which he main- 
tains, that, aceording to MaObva, there is only oae principle of reality, oataely, 
the Srahmaij. Madhva ia cot a dualist or a pturaliat but an absoJutlst. the 
diflerence betweco him asd &ihkara b^g that, while for the former the world 
with the jivaa la real, it Is not so for the latter. The Brahman alone is Che self- 
euffi^ot principle, and everything else deMnds for Its e:cistonee on It. Thus 
Madhva represents a peculiar comlMnatlon ^ realism aod absolutism. 

This lottf pretatioc of Madbva’s system is new, aod so far has startled many 
an orthodox student. Yet it is being well received, and rfghtly well received 
by some. 
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THE IDEAS OF THE BHACAVADGITA 

A presentation of the ideas of the Bka§avadgita is almost as 
difficult as that of the Upaniiads, But we have one advantage 
in the BhagavaJgtid, namely, that it is a single work unlike the 
Upani^ads, and it is leas difficult for us to discover some unity 
in its ideas, like the Upanigads, the Bha^avadgild has many 
commentaries, each commentator trying to give his own inter¬ 
pretation to it and foisting his own system upon it. Consequently, 
one may feel it advisable to abstain from giving a presentation 
of its ideas, which, one may think, have to be understood in terms 
of the system of one of the commentaries. Or one may think it 
safer to point to the detached metaphysical tendencies, as we 
have done in the case cf the Upani^ds. But the Upani^ads are 
many, each being the work or insight of one or many di^erent 
seers; while the Bhagava4gitd is one, and in consequence we may 
have better of obtaining a nnified view of its ideas. 

The first glance at the work discloses that the Bha^avadgftd 
is not a metaphysical work, but one that prescribes the rules of 
conduct for those who aspire for higher life. The occasion for the 
work was the dejection of Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuruk§etra, 
who, seeing that he had to kill his own kith and kin, threw down 
his anns and said to Kr^, who acted as his charioteer, that it 
would be better to go abe^ing or into the forest than slay one’s 
own people for a kingdom. After rhiR act of Arjuna, Kr|^ began 
to explain to him the nature of duty, the aim of life, and, inciden¬ 
tally as it were, the nature of final trutK The primary concern 
of the Gita is therefore with the conduct of our life and only 
secondarily with metaphysics. However, our present interest is 
in metaphysics; and in spite of the commentaries of ^afikara, 
RimSnuja, Madhva and a number of others, we shall steer clear 
of these systems and putting together the ideas, so far as possible, 
barely as they are given and without any interpretation, try to 
find out their general trend. 

There have been a large number of critical studies of the 
Bhagttvadgitd by Western scholars. Gaxbe attempts to read the 
ideas of Sifikhya and Yoga into it. Deussen sees in it a degenera¬ 
tion of the monistic thought of the Upani§ads. Keith believes 
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that it is some Upani^ad adapted to the cult oi Kf^a. But 
whatever be the origin of the work, its metaphysical ideas have 
a peculiarity of their own. The work, not being one on systematic 
metaphysics and so not being closely argued, is loose In its 
connections, and so allows different interpretations. And yet, 
because the words Sahkhya, Yoga, Prakrti, Puru|a, etc., occur 
in it very often, and because it does not lend itself to be inter¬ 
preted naturally in terms of ^arikara’s Advaita, Ramanuja's 
ViriftJdvaita or Madhva's Dvaita, it is opined that it is a 
degenerate or inchoate form of this or that system. Certidnly, 
the S&hkhya of which the Bhagavadgitd speaks is not the Sinkhya 
of Kapila or I&varakr§ria: and its monism need not be that of 
^ahkara, Rirr^uja or Bl^kaxa. We have seen many kinds of 
Indian monism, and the protagonists of all the schools claim the 
Gftd to be theii authority. Because of the loose connections 
between its ideas, they lend themselves, thoi^ not naturally, 
to many interpretations. What is a technical word in some systems 
may be explained away by taking its etymological meaning in 
others. What are two substantives for one system may be 
regarded as a substantive and an adjective by another. Such 
differences in the method of interpretation may result in different 
systems. But if we are to interpret the Gita in terras of any of 
these systems, the task need not be attempted, as those systems 
are given well-constructed in other works. We shall therefore 
attempt to understand its ideas without any prejudice for or 
against any of the well-known philosophies. 

The first chapter describes the situation in which Arjuna feels 
dejected and Kr§na begins his grand discourse. Though the 
second chapter is called Safikhyayoga, we rarely come across a 
conception corresponding to the Prakrti of Kapda's Slfikhya. It 
is maintained that the beginning of all things is the unmanifested, 
the end is the unmanifested, but only the middle is the mani¬ 
fested.* Obviously, this unmanifested is not the Prakrti of the 
Safikhya, but is the Brahman itself. It is spoken of in the masculine 
gender, as indestructible and all-pervading. It is the unborn, tl^ 
soul,* and the incomprehensible .3 Of course, we read in this 
chapter of the tanmdirasi or subtle elements of the Sankhya, but 
nothing is said of the insentient Prakfti, We read of nitvdita also 
in the Brahman. 5 

In the third chapter wc read of Prakrti.^ But it is not discussed 

* ir, sS. * iL » n, 25 . ^ ih i 4 « «* 7 - 
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whether this Prakrti :s the same as that of the Sihkhya, whether 
it is identical with the Brahman or different from it, or is both 
identical and diAerent. It is said that all our actions are being 
done by the Gu^as of Prakrti, though we egoistically believe that 
we are the agents of our actions. 1^ese Gunas remind us of the 
Raga, which is one of the kaUcukAs in the Saiva philosophy. It 
is also mentioned that the senses axe higher than the body, the 
mind higher than the senses, buddhi or intellect higher tlian the 
mind, and the Brahman or the Lord higher than the intellect,* 

In tlie fourth chapter, we come across a peculiar idea. The Lord 
declares that he creates the world by entering his own Prakrti 
throu^ his own M5iy5.» Here MS.ya and Pratati are spoken of 
as if they ate two different entities or principles. But yet they 
are sp>oken of as the Lord’s own. 

In the seventh chapter, two kinds ol Prakiti are mentioned.! 
The lower Prakrti is divided into a group of eight, the five 
elements, mind, intellect and ego. The higher Prakiti is composed 
of the jivas, and it supports the whole universe. It is quite possible 
that the Prakrti and b^ya spoken of in the fourth chapter are 
identical with these two Prakttis, the higher Prakrti being iden¬ 
tical with Maj^, The Lord declares that he is everything, that 
nothing exists besides bim,4 and that be is the beginning and end 
of all! But be says that the products of the three Gunas originate 
from him, and yet surprises us by adding that the world, stupefied 
by the products of the three Gutias, does not see that he is beyond 
them.^ Because he is veiled by Yogamaya he is not visible to all.? 
This Yogamaya is a technical term in the system of Caitanya, 
as expounded by Jivagosvami and Baladeva. It is really the 
higher Prakrti, witii the help of which the Lord differentiates 
himself into the many finite souls and screens his identity with 
them. Though in the Gita this relation is understood as identity, 
the school of Caitanya understands it as inconceivabie identity- 
difference. But ^afikara does not seem to be much in favour of 
taking it as a technical term. He explains it as the union of the 
Gunas or the concentration of the mind of the Lord. 

In the eighth chapter, it Is openly declared that the Avyakta 
or the Unmanifest is the Ak?ara or the Unperishing.^ Out of this 
Avyakta all the individual things originate, and into it they 
retuni.9 This Akfara is also called Paramapuruia.*® 

• III, 4*. * IV, e. » VTI, 4 and 5. - VII, 7. i VII, 6. 

* VTI, 18-13. 7 VII, 25. > vni. 21. * vni, 9. •• viii, s. 
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In the ninth chapter, the Lord again proclaims that the world 
is manifested by him,* that, though the world exists in him, it 
is not really there in him, and that this peculiarity is due to his 
lordly yoga or unifying power » We have to understand that, when 
the plurality of the world is viewed as unified in him, it does not 
exist; but still as he is the only reality, the world must exist in 
him. This peculiarity is due to his power of yoga, which we may 
probably identify with Maya. That is, plurality and unity 
ulUmatdy rest on this peculiar power. We read of Prakfti again,? 
out of which the world comes and into which it enters. This 
Prakrti is spoken of as his. 

But then, what is the relation between the world and the Lord? 
In the tenth chapter, we read that the universe is only a part 
or amia of the Brahinan.4 But it is not clear whether this world 
is the world of jivas or of insentient matter. It may be both. 

In the eleventh chapter, Krma shows Arjuna the world aspect 
of his nature. And he shows it as the Lord of the Yoga,5 that is, 
with the help of bis Yogam3iyiL He declares that he is the Time,^ 
swallowing up the whole world of things- That is, the nature of 
reality in its temporal aspect, or in the language of Western 
philosophy, the Zeitgeist or Time-spirit, is shown to Arjuna. In 
this chapter, we come across the idea of the Lord as beyond both 
sai and iisat, existence and noD'existence, being and non*being.7 
The Lord is described also as both the subject and the object.® 

Though so far the Lord is identifying himself with Ak§ara. in 
the twelfth chapter he tells us that he is beyond Ak$ara.9 Ak^a 
is the Kutastha, whether it is the of the Advaita or the 
beehive-like unity of the I^caritra. It is of course spoken of 
in the singular. It also is avyakia or unmanifest. But the attain¬ 
ment of final liberation through the worship of Aksaia or Avyakta 
is said to be more difficult than through the direct worship of the 
Lord himself. 

In the thirteenth chapter, the distinction is drawn between the 
field (h^eira) and the knower of the field (k^eln^na). that is 
between the body and the soul. The body consists of the five 
Mahabhutas or gross elements, ego, intellect, the unmanifested, 
the eleven organs, the five objects of senses, desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain, aggregation, sentience and grasping," The impor¬ 
tant point to note here is that the Avyakta or the Unmanifested 

• IX, 4, « IX, 5, s IX. 7. * X, 42. 5 XI, 9. 

* XI, 3*. » XI. 37. » XI, 38. * xri, 3-7- XIII, 5-e. 
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is spoken of in the neuter. This is really the unmanifested state 
of the lower Prakrli, The seer, he who gives the consent, the 
cnjoyer, etc., of the body is the Maheivara, the Para Puru$a,» 
Thus the individual Purusa is identified with the Supreme Being. 
He is said to be one and undivided, but appears to be many* 
and divided; he is nirgMM or without qualities, but enjoys all 
qualities3; and he is called neither sat or existence nor asat or 
non-existence.* It is further said that both the Prakrti and 
Puru$a are without beginning, $ Even ^afikara says that the two 
are the two Prakrtis of the Lord. In many VedSatic systems we 
have come across two kinds of tahH or energy of the Brahman, 
the hhokrtakH and the hho^yaiakti, energy as the enjoyer and 
energy as the enjoyed. These two correspond practically to these 
two Prakrtis, though as regards the relation between them on 
the one hand and the Lord on the other there are differences 
between the systems, 

In the fifteenth chapter, all the jivas are said to be the owfas 
or parts of the Lord.^ That is, the Lord is conceived to be the 
whole of which the jivas are the parts. And these jivas experience 
themselves as separate from the Lord, and also regain their sense 
of unity with the Lord by virtue of the power of the Lord's 
Yogamiya or the of his unity. This is a peculiar conception 
found in the system of Caitanya and his followers. But we have 
to be on our guard and should not identify the teachings of the 
Gita in every detail with those of that system. We do not get the 
idea of acifitycAhedSiheda or inconceivable identity-difference, that 
marks off the system of Caitanya from the other Vedantic systems. 
The Giid speaks only of identity and of the relation of part and 
whole. The distinction between the two also is not emphasized 
whereas it is repeatedly said that in mukH the jiva enters nirvana 
and becomes the Brahman, that the Puru§a is Maheivara him¬ 
self and so forth. But again we have to note that there is no 
Maya here as understood by ^afikara and bis followers. The 
of the Giia is the higher Prakrti of the Lord; it is called Yogamaya 
or Aiivaryam Yogam. It is through this that the I^rd as 
the ultimate Subject divides himself into the plurality of the 
finite subjects, and screens from them their essential identity. The 
other Prakrti is objectivity and is rarely called Maj^, 

In this chapter also the relation between K$ara, Ak^ara and 

• XIII,«. * XIII, 1$. 3 XIII, 14. 

t 3011 . xa. s XIII, 19. * XV. ?. 
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Pnnisottama is pointed out,* K§ara is the finite jiva, Ak|ara is 
the KutAStba or Sik§i, and beyond the two is the Puru$ottama, 
the Supreme Person. 

This brief sketch of the ideas of the Bhagava^td shows that 
the work is absolutistic, but the Absolute here is a person. So the 
idealism of the Gttd is personalistic, tbov^b not pluralistic. But 
the world of matter is not thought of as unreal, or as neither 
real nor unreal. It is said to be one of the Prak^is or natures 
of the Lord, who, however, is declared to be neither being nor 
non-beiog. The world of plurality is unified thus by the 0*td in 
its own way. We may conclude that the doctrine of the Cttd is 
an Advaita, though it is an Advaita of its own kind. And we have 
already seen upholders of Advaita for whom neither the doctrine 
of the unreality of the world nor of its anirvacamyatd or inex¬ 
plicability is true. There have been more kinds than one of Advaita 
in India, and the doctrine of the BhagavadgUd is one of them. 

« XV, i6-i8. 
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BUDDHISTIC IDEALISM 


I 

GENERAL NATURE 

Buddhism oilers an excellent example of bow a line of thought 
which starts as naive realism or even materialism becomes an 
idealism of the highest speculative type by continuous and 
thoroughgoing self-criticism and reflection through centuries. If 
we take the history cf European philosophy and consider a period 
with a sufficiently long span, we find several philosophies, one 
practically developing out of another along certain grooves marked 
out by certain accepted principles, until the tendency culminates 
and is consummated in an idealism of some outstanding com¬ 
prehensive speculation. Such periods are epochs in the history 
of philosophy. The line of thinking inaugurated by the Sophists 
culminated in Plato; that begun by Descartes ended in Spinoaa; 
that started by Leibnits reached its climax in Kegel; that ushered 
in by Caird, Green, etc., attained its heights in Bradley; and that 
Initiated by the realists is systematired in Whitehe^. But the 
philosophy of no epoch is called by a single name. And the 
inherent oneness of thought of the philosophers who are struggling 
to analyse and clarify the same thought is therefore hidden to 
first observations. But all the Buddhistic schools claim to be the 
teachings of Buddha, and Buddhism in its development is a 
history of philosophy by itself. It is easier to see in its history 
how various strands of tiiought influence each other and develop. 
Christianity and the growth of its sects and its dogmas may be 
cited as a parallel. But we cannot say, with the same araoimt 
of justification as we have for Buddhism, that Christianity tunned 
into a philosophy. It is rather philosophy, Platonic and Aris¬ 
totelian, that made encroachments into the territory of the 
Christian religion and gave it a philosophy. 

Buddhism first started as a religion, especially as an ethical 
religion. But its ethics was not aimed merely at making the life 
on earth disciplined and harmonious, and its religion was not 
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one that worked only for the betterment of life here. When it is said 
that Buddha's religion was practical, it should not be understood 
that he meant anything similar to what William James means by 
saying that the idea of God is true so long as it works. According 
to James, the test of religion has somehow to be found in our 
imperfect lives, which in truth are not competent to supply the 
criterion, The betterment of life means for Buddha its trans¬ 
formation. Ethics and. as a matter of fact, every act, aim at some 
transformation. But Buddha's religion aims at so thorough a 
transfoimation that the result, if acMeved, would be above every 
imperfection. The central and the basic truths of Buddhism, called 
the Four Noble Truths, are dukkha or suffering, samudaya or 
cause, nirodha or cessation, and marga or way. Unless one feels 
that there is suAering in the universe, that the suffering has a 
cause, and longs for tlic cessation of suffering, and is prepared 
to follow the way to the cessation of suffering, one cannot be 
serious with Buddha's religion. Its aim is emancipation from the 
misery of the world; and the misery*, according to the general 
interpretation, appeared to Buddha as unavoidable so long as the 
self or ego lasted. As a rationalist, he did not preach the invocation 
of some God or Almighty to help and save the human beings, but 
said that suffering bad a cause, which was really the cause of 
self-hood and the world, and that the way to the cessation of 
suffering was the destruction of the cause. As Buddha's interest 
lay in the cessation of human suffering, he was concerned more, 
according to the usual interpretation of Buddhism, with preaching 
the analysis of self, and of desire, which is the root cause of 
suffering, than with teaching the nature of the world. Professor 
Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya says: “Thus by eradicating the notion 
of T’ [dtman) and ‘mine’ {almiya) the Buddha struck at the very 
root of ‘K&tna,' ‘desire/ rightly described as M&ra, ‘death,’ 
without the extinction of which none can aspire to the realization 
of NlRVAlJA.”^ It b for this reason that the earlier schools of 
Buddhism preached only puigalaruiiT&intya or the selflessness of 
the mind, and did not worry about the nature of the world. We 
do not consequently find in them S 5 ^tematic philosophy or 
inquiry into the nature of the world. But human reason cannot 
rest content with the analysis of human mind when the 
question before it concerns the transformation of human 
personality with its interconnections in the physical world. 

> Tht Sasic Concsplttm of BuddXiim, p. 95. 
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For, does the nature of the wodd cctiform to this trans< 
formation? This question suggests itself in one way or other, 
directly or indirectly. To show that the nature of the world does 
conform to this transformation later became the task of the 
Buddhistic philosopher, who had therefore to enter upon an 
inquiry into the nature of the world. Hence the later Buddhistic 
systems, that is, of the Mahiyana, preached both 
and dhanrutnatratmya or the selflessness of the soul and of the 
world. When the conformation of the physical world to the spiritual 
nature is taught, the teaching becomes idealistic. But in this 
process the original conception of the ideal is modifled. It is no 
longer the ideal towards which only human beings stn^Ie, but 
an ideal towards which the entire universe moves. 

Though naturally the growth of the later schools, called the 
Mali&)iina, out of the earlier schools, called the ICnaj^na, is a 
development or evolution, yet in actual history it may seem a 
revolution, a Protestantism, a breaking ofi. Scientific thought or 
purely philosophical speculation can develop without much con¬ 
flict; but any materi^ change in religious thought affects our 
innermost convictions, gives us a shock, and disturbs the peace 
bom of the satisfaction from, and faith in the ideas which are 
the prop of our life. Yet the history of Buddhism gives us no 
instance of sanguinary conflicts during the transition to the 
Mahiiyina from the Hinay&na. The absence of such conflicts, in 
spite of schisms, is certainly due to the peculiar nature of Buddha's 
teachings, which laid so great stress upon ahint^a or non-injury. 

Professor Stcherbatsky writes: “Professor 0. Rosenberg 
it (MahayIna) a separate 'Church,' and compares its position with 
Roman Catholicism versus Protestantism. The diflerence is even 
more radical, since the new religion was obliged to produce a new 
Canon of Scriptures,”' But la ValHe Poussin writes that the 
theories of the Mahaj^a are only adaptations of the Hlnaylna, 
and that there is really no Protestantism in the history of 
Buddhism.* Dr, Suzuki's view is the same as that of Stcherbatsky. 
Yet we can see that both views are true in a sense. In actual 
history, development or any modification of religion cannot take 
place without protest, But if we look at the prindples, we find 
logical connection and natural evolution. But the evolution may 
advance so far from the original starting-point that the result 

• Th* CoHfitptim ef BuddkiUie yirvivA. p, $6, 
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may appear new and of a difierent kind. This is actually the case 
with the development of Buddhistic thought. Professor Stcher- 
batsky sees radical pluralism in Buddha's original teaching. He 
writes: “Forsaking the Monism of the Upani^ads and the Dualism 
of the S^khyas, he (Buddha) established a system of the most 
radical Pluralism."^ “The picture of the universe which suggested 
itself to the mental eye of the Buddha, represented then an 
infinite numher of separate evanescent entities in a state of 
beginningless commotion, but gradually steering to Quiescence 
and to an absolute annihilation of all life, when all its elements 
have been, one after another, brought to a standstill." “The 
Buddhist could promise nothing ebe than Quiescence of life and 
its Final Annihilation, a result which, taken by itself, was not 
very remote from what was offered by simple materialism.”* 
Whether this was actually the teaching of Buddha, or of some 
later followers, may be questioned. But in either case, bow far 
removed is the idealism and the absolutism of the Yog^eSra and 
the Madhyamika from this naive pluralism and materialism? If 
misery is due to the persistence of self, and if self is nothing but 
a compound of certain elements, then the destruction of misery 
follows the destruction of self, which means the analysis of self 
into its component parts. This was how the early schools under¬ 
stood Buddha. The component elements were regarded especially 
by the Sarvisti'radins as eternal and existing. But this realism 
and materialism could not stand, when the attempt was made 
to make Buddha's teaching self-consistent, and consistent with 
reaUty. Particularly when the application of the Buddhistic 
doctrines of universal impermanence and causality {praHtyasa- 
mutpada or dependent origination] were made thoroughgoing, the 
conclusion of universal nihsvabhdvaid or Hinyaid, often translated 
as void or emptiness, of the Madhyamika was unavoidable, 
though this Sunya was identified with the Alaya and Tatl^gata- 
gaibha by the schools of the Mahi^na. 

If we are to understand by Buddhism only what was actually 
taught in so many words by Buddha, we may not find any 
idealism in it, either in the sense of mentalism or in the sense that 
only the ideal is real- Buddha's ideal is Nirvana, and he never 
committed himself, either positively or negatively, concerning 
its existence. Bven as regards the existence of the phenomenal 
objects, he was neither a realist nor an idealist, though we can 
» Tiu Conception of BuddSietie p. 3. * /Wi.. p. 4. 
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find passages to prove either in the works of the Theravada. Even 
about the Sarvaati^dins, who came some three centuries after 
Buddha's death, Professor Stcherbatsky writes: "Considering . . . 
that these would-be realists, like all Buddhists, denied the exis¬ 
tence of soul or personality {^tnan, pudgala), our uncertainty 
increases and the suspicion arises that the battle between the 
Sar^^tiv^dins and their opponents was fought on an altogether 
different plane, about a question which had little to do with our 
conceptions of realism and idealism.The remark that it is 
neither our modem idealism nor realism applies, to a large extent, 
to the original teachings of Buddha. Buddha could not have 
viewed the problem in the way in which we do it. He might not 
have thought of the epistemological problem at all, though he 
could have spoken of the ideal life in Nirviltia. But later on in 
the Mal^yiina, this ideal was conceived to be the essence of the 
universe, and was spoken of as thz J>aramdrihasaiya or final truth 
and identified with the ^unya, Alaya, and Tathigatagarbha. The 
attempt was made especially by the Vijfi5nav&dins to reconstruct 
the world from the standpoint oi the Alaya, and the result was 
absolute idealism. 

We cannot say with certainty that Mah&>ilna does not really 
represent Buddha's teaching, and that the actual philosophy of 
Buddha should be understood only with the help of the psycho¬ 
logical, philological and historic^ methods. The use of these 
methods is not denied; but it has to be noted that the people 
directly affected by the teaching had as great chances of under¬ 
standing Buddha's words correctly as we with the help of 
philology, etc. The words of Buddha were living language for 
them, while for us they form a dead one. Hence tradition that 
has a continuity cannot be overlooked. There is much truth in 
the saying that a system must be understood by what it refutes, 
that is, in the light oi its rival theories, because then only can its 
peculiarity be grasped. But it is also true, on the other hand, that 
a philosopher, as Kant says, sometimes understands his own mind 
much less than his student. And it may be maintained that even 
Buddha did not tmderstand his own thought fully, that is, he 
did not see its full implications. There b another possibility, 
namely, by going into the etymological meaning of his v/ords, 
we may picture his ideas quite difierently from what Buddha 
himself thought. Thb b a danger. The etymological meaning 
• Tht Csniral Cemcfplion of Buddhism, p. 4 . 
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might have been modified even during his own time, so that he 
m^t not have used the words in their etymological meanings. 
So to a large extent we have to depend on tradition. It cannot 
be a philological law that the meanings of words will always 
conform to their etymology. An idea, because of its relation 
and association with other ideas, may have so changed its 
connotation as to be different from what it was at the start. 
Similarly, there is abo the possibility of the tradition undergoing 
so great a change or development as to be disconnected with the 
origin. Yet in spite of these possibilities, we cannot ignore the 
law that any thought can be adequately understood only in the 
hfht of its later developments. These give us the deepest insight 
gained so far into it. Only when we find that tradition at a 
particular stage had deliberately broken ofi from the original, 
should we resort to philology. And where evidence to prove such 
a breaking'Of! is wanting, we cannot ignore the tradition. Even 
when the evidence is found, the tradition up to that point has 
to be taken into consideration. It is admitted, and will be shown 
later on, that the germs of the Mahaj^a are to be found in the 
l^naylna itself, Dr. Maedi writes: “The teachings of ^akyamuni 
are the seeds, those of Hinayana are the branches, those of 
Mahtj^na are the blossoms and fruits. Lor^ after the seeds were 
hidden away, and when the time was ripe, the fruit appeared.'** 
As we have seen, la Vallde Poussin holi that the MahSyJma is 
not even Protestantism, but simply adopts the doctrines of the 
Hlnaj^na. And though, as Stcherbatsky tells us, new canons of 
Scriptures had to be composed by the Mahiy&nists, they did not 
reject Hina)^na but absorbed it by being more comprehensive 
and consistent. As the words and the ideas of Buddha were dis¬ 
cussed and passed on from generation to generation, newer and 
newer significance was discovered in them; and finally his teaching 
assumed the forms of the systems of the last schools of the 
Mahay ana, at least of the Indian; for some of the Chinese and 
the Japanese included in it certain local elements. 

11 

BUDDHA’S ORIGINAL TEACHING 

The earliest schools of Buddhism are called the Theravada in 
Pali, which is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Sthaviravada, 
I Quoted from K. Dutt; Asptcu o/ MahiyinA Buddhism, p. 58. 
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meaning the doctrine of the elders. What Buddha biroself taught 
is very difficult to discern, and it has to be sifted from the works 
of the Thera^da. And even when discerned, it is difficult to say 
that the genns of the MahaySna are not to be found in it. 
McGovern distingxiishes between primitive Buddhism and the 
Buddhism of the Thera^^da. The former he tells us, was rather 
psychological and much less philosophical than the Theravida. 
Its position was agnostic. This primitive Buddhism is not included 
by him in the Hinaj^a. This Buddhism is more or less a body 
of rules concerning discipline and yoga. The doctrine of prcUxiyasa- 
mdpadA* McGovern holds, was certainly known to it, but it 
seems to be applied only to the mind and not to the external 
world- 

But there are other writers like Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dr. E. J. 
Thomas, and Professor Radhakrishnan, who maintain that 
Buddha was not really an agnostic, not a nihilist, and not even 
opposed to the Siman doctrine. Dr, E. J. Thomas writes: "To 
what form of the atman doctrine the Buddhist canonical position 
was originally opposed is not clear. It might refer to some form 
of Sdfikhya or the Jaina (Niganthas), but there is nothing in the 
use of the terms to show that Safikhya was originally opposed, 
nor is it the atman doctrine that forms the chief subject in the 
disputes recorded with the Niganthas."* He aptly points ont that, 
among the rival views mentioned and criticized in 
we do not find the Vedantic theory of the atman .3 His conclusion 
is that the Upani§adic doctrine is not rejected by Buddha. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids goes even farther. She tells us, in her To B$ccme 
or Not to Bocopxo, that there is even God for Buddha, that the 
Buddhism of Buddha was not GodlessA In almost all her writings 
she maintains that the leligioD of Buddha had a positive end to 
attain, that be exhorted his disciples to become m<rre> and not 
to cease to exist, and that in many canonical works of the 
Thera^^da are to be found references to a h^her and a lower 
self. She contends that the preaching of Buddha assumed nihilistic 
form in the hands of his monastic disciples, who, with all their 
connections with the surrounding world cut off, ceased to think 
of the self. She writes: "... in the growing monastidsm, not the 
immanent Self only, but the man, the minor self, was becoming 

• Set bia Inirodiulion ic MtxhAyintt Bv4dhism. TIm twslvB<liobed chain oi 
caoutSop wiU b« ttnlaisad later. 

• Tht Lifi df Sudaka,’ p. 203. 

1 P. 134. Cp. also Jarivag^ 9. 
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a not real entity, aJbeit the Saftfha as yet had not svmk to the 
nihilism of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghoia. Now, where your 
man is a vigorous growing spr^ of the Divinely Real, you do well 
to weed the bed around him. But when there is no such slowly 
expanding lcng<lived plant, it follows that weeding becomes the 
chief, nay. the only task."* But then what is the significance of 
the andtmei doctrine in the primitive Buddhism? Mrs. Rhys 
Davids writes: "It was the refusal to allow any place for this 
universal belief in a semi-material soul in his own system that 
is the most striking, and perhaps the most original, feature in 
Gotama's teaching. No other religion of which we have sufficient 
records to enable us to form an opinion on the point has been 
constructed without the soul."» Further, "sec how trxily Indian, 
and how unlike the Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, are such 
lines as those in the Devaduta Sayings, p. 132 f., where the heeding 
of Dhanna, the Divine monitor within, is hymned. 

The Self in thee, 0 man, knows what is true or false; 

Surely the noble Witness, Sir, the Self 
You do misjudge, in that when sin is there 
You do conceal the Self within the self.? 

Here we feel we are reading an Upani^ad. 

The self in thee man knowest what is true or false. 

Indeed, My friend, thou scomest the noble self, 

Thinking to hide the evil self in thee 
From uho witnessed it.4 

Here there is the distinction between the good and the evil self. 
Though the highest self in these passages seems to be rather the 
moral witness than the Faramatman of the Upani$ads, still we 
find a significant distinction. Moreover, in the same work, the 
dominance of the higher self is also spoken of ."5 Furthermore, 
Gautama is represented as having never heard the doctrine 
that the actions do not belong to a self.^ A number of such other 
passages can be quoted; and on the basis of these, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids maintains that Buddha did not expound the doctrine that 
there is no self. Yet she tells us that the Bidian conception of self 
is peculiar, She writes: "We have here the Indian, not the 
European way of rendering the word 'self'; in other words, we 

' CratittaJ Vol. II. p. viil. 

* Tkt 0/ Bud 4 HA, Fait I, I&trodoctioii to AfclAaJtivAa. p. 188. 

J Grad^tal Myiftgi. VoL 1 . p. 4 lbi 4 ., Vol. I, p. 132. 

5 Ibid., p. 130. ‘ Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 437. 
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have not myself, yourself, yourselves, himself; we have the 
pronoun rejected."’ The Buddhist word for existence is bkawt, 
and hhdva means becoming as well as being. And becoming implies 
becoming something, vtddhi, becoming more, becoming perfect. 
It is a way of growth.^ There is an ariha mentioned for the 
followers, which means a positive end in the primitive Buddhism.3 
But later, for the monk, this end stood for Nirvana, in the sense 
of absolute quiescence and nothing more. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that the eight-fold path is not found 
in the Book of Eights in the Gradual Sayings, ^ whidi is an evidence 
to prove that it was a later addition by monks to the original 
teaching of Buddha. She says that in them there "is no crushing 
out of 'desire' such as is mandated in the Four Truths, and with 
which Buddhism has become closely associated. , . . For the 
Truths leave in no saving clause for the teaching of a healthier 
form of desire, "5 "The rule in the Pitakas is, that we never go 
far without stumbling on aniccd, dithkha, analtd’, 'impermanence, 
ill, not-self.' But in these three Nipitas we do not &id the first, 
we have to hunt for the second, and of the third so far is the seif 
from being a negative quantity, that we find him a Someone who 
may be given authority ..., is to be awarded and made pure .. 
is an inner Witness. And I have called this an older music, older 
because it obviously could not have been the burden of a later 
melody."^ 

One interested may read Mis. Rhys Davids' useful work, Sdkya 
or Bvddhisitc Origins, and get a detailed idea of what she thinks 
the original Buddhism to be. We find that the rejection of the 
Self and the doctrine of the Four Truths cannot, according to her, 
belong to the original teachings of Buddha. And though McGovern 
thinks that the twelve-linked cnain of causation must have been 
known to the primitive Buddhism, Dr. E, J. Thomas holds that 
it is difficult to decide either way. He writes: ". . .we have no 
reason to think that the formula is a part of primitive Buddhism, 
nor that it was invented as a whole. In the Scriptures we find 
several such schemes of causal relation differing both in the order 
of links and the number. In the Digha, where the fullest canonical 
treatment is found, it occurs once with fen and once with nine 
links. In the Discourse on Fuel the first seven links are omitted 
and the series begins naturally enough with the root cause of 

> Gradual Sa^ngs, VoL , p, *. * Ibid.. Vol. V, p. }x. 3 Ibid., p. viii. 

* Ibid., Vd. IV, p, X. i 'Ibtd.t VoL 1 , p. 3cv ‘ Ibid., VoL I, p. xvU. 
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traving.*'’ Further, “to decide how far the formula of the five 
Khandhas {Skandhas m Sanshrit) is prinutfve as the expression 
of the doctrine of non-so'il is as difficult as in the case of the 
Chain of Causation. It is set forth in the second sermon which 
Buddha is said to have preached, but this sermon with its formal 
divisions and questions and answers has the appearance of being 
a product of Abhidharma method converted into a dialogue what¬ 
ever may be the way in which the doctrine was first formulated, 
and it now forms with the Chain of Causation the chief theoretical 
basis of Buddhism."* 

In face of these difficulties it is almost impossible to attempt 
any systematic presentation of Buddha's own views. We have 
therefore to begin with the first attempts at a system, namely, 
the Theravada. 


01 

INTRODUCTION TO THE HINAYANA SCHOOLS 

The significance of Buddha’s silence to the question whether the 
dttniin exists or not seems to be that It is a transcendental entity 
about which nothing can be predicated. If existence and non¬ 
existence are to be regarded as predicates, as it is done by many 
both in the East and the West, then they are applicable only to 
things of the empirical world, hut not to the transcendental. That 
is why Buddha refuses to say either that it does not exist or that 
it exists. For instance, we read, in the Kindred Sayings in the 
dialogue between Sister Khema and Kir^ Pasenadi, that Buddha 
does not reveal either that he will exist after death or will not 
exist after death. This may be interpreted as that he exists, not 
as a particular I or He, but as some indescribable entity. There 
are lour undetermined or rather undeterminable questions in 
Buddhism, namely, 

(i) whether the universe is eternal or not; 

(a) whether the universe is finite or not; 

(3) whether the vital principle (jlva) is the same as, or other than 
the body; 

(4) whether after death a Tath2gata exists or not.? 

And it is possible to give affirmative or negative answers to these 
questions. The Buddhist schools differ practically on all these 

* Ttu Li/a o/Bu4i)M. p. 193 . * Ibid., p. 40s> 

3 Ibid., p. tci. Cp. tbe asUooni«9 o£ Kant. 
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questions, besides & number oi others concerning some practices 
and some iorms of woiship. These diflerences, both in theory and 
practice, arose because of the diflerences in meaning that can be 
put on the words of Buddha. Immediately after the master's 
death, a council* was called at I^jagrha under Mahakaiyapa and 
Ananda, and an attempt was made to codify the teachings. The 
followers of this code, we may say, are the TheravJdins. For a 
century there was no schism, but differences were gradually being 
felt within the fold; and after a century at the second council at 
Vaiiali, the Thera\^dins, under the leadership of Ya^nSma, 
ostradsed the Mahasahghikas, who were so called because the 
followers of this school, who met together and formed another 
council at the same time, were greater in number than the 
Thera^^ins. The differences between the two at first seemed to 
be on questions like whether Buddha permitted the acceptance 
of gifts in silver. But later on, differences of great philosophical 
importance developed between them; and it is said that the 
MaMsafigbikas were the forerunners of the Mahaj^a. However, 
a third council also is reported to have met during Anoka's time, 
in which the KaihivaUhtt {KiOhavastu in Sanskrit) was compos^ 
under the leadership of Tissa {Ti§ya in Sanskrit). In this council, 
the Vibhajya^^ins came into prominence, and a number of 
schools were expelled. The Vibajjavidins (as they were called in 
Pali) were the TheraN^ins who used to divide the question and 
solve it; and they contributed little of metaphysical importance 
to the Thcra\^ 5 . Yet, we may say, they contributed something 
to the method of debate and inference, which can be easily p^- 
ceived by any reader of Kathdvatthu. It is more or less the dis¬ 
junctive syllogism or, to be more precise, the dilemma, with the 
help of which they tried to refute their opponents. But the schools 
expelled arc really of philosophical importance. The laat great 
Buddhist council was held during the reign of King Kanina at 
Puiyapura, the modem Peshawar. In it, under one Vasumitra, 
commentaries called Vibha§Is were written on the Buddhist 
Sutras, and the Kashmir ^rv 4 stivadins, who followed those 
Vibhi|5s, came to be called Vaibh&$ikas. We hear of the name 
of the San^ti^^dins even in the KaihdvaUhu,^ along with a 
number of other names like the MahasaAghikas, the Vaitulyakas, 

% The hi»torldty of this &fid the third and fourth coundls U still doubted. 

» In the text of the KeOdvohAH the names of the schools sre not given. They 
are identiSed by Buddhs^$a. the commentator, several years later. 
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the different schools of the Andhakas, the Vitsiputriyas, the 
UtUilpathakas, etc., who made really important contributions 
to the development of Bu<idhist thoijght. Vasiimitra gives the 
names of eighteen Buddhist schools at the end of the second 
council. But not ah these are of philosophical importance, as they 
difier from each other sometimes just in forms of worship. Dr. 
E. J. Thomas writes: "The outstanding divisions in earlier 
Buddhism as determined by the literature are the schools of the 
Thera^da, the Sarvastivada, and the Mahasafighika, the last 
represented by the Lokottaravada of the Mahavaibu. It was within 
the last two that the new tendencies and theories arose which 
produced the Mahay^a schools.”* We shall see how the develop- 
meat took place and shall also note, as the occasion arises, that 
there were permutations and combinations of the schools of the 
Hinayina with those of the MahaySna. The other important 
schools of the Hlnay&na are the Sautr&ntiJcas, so-called because 
they followed the Shtras themselves while the Vaibh£$ikas fol¬ 
lowed the VibM^ or commentaries; the Andhakas, who con¬ 
tributed much to the appearance of the Maha>^a by their liberal 
and deeper thinking; and the Satyasiddhi school. Vasumitra tells 
us that the Sautriintikas were an offshoot of the Sar^^ti^^dins. 
These three schools foim really the transition from the Hinayina 
to the Mahayana, so far as their philosophical teachings are 
concerned- Of the schools of the MahS>^a, the Midhyamika, 
the Yogacara, and the Tathata school of Aivagho^a are the most 
important. The last seems to have an Upani?adic ring in it. The 
works, again, said to belong to the YogicAra differ from each 
other in their emphasis on the negative and positive aspects of 
reality; so that separate schools arose in China and Japan claiming 
one or the other book as their basis. We cannot say whether these 
works really belonged to different schools in India. 

IV 

theravAdins 

As differences grew within the fold, the Thera%^dins found it 
necessary to define their position, make their tenets and their 
dogmas definite. This led to some systematization of their views, 
Though they tried to keep nearest to the tenets of primitive 
Buddhism, they had to add a few points to it as a consequence 

> HUtory of Buddhist Thoufhi, p. 41. 
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of makii^ it exact- Though they incorporated into their works 
the oontrary statements of Buddha about the indefinables, t^ir 
general tendency was to deny their existence. McGovern writes: 
"Where the primitive Buddhism has ignored, the Sthaviravidins 
denied, the existence of the Absolute.”' What is often called the 
agnosticism of Buddha is interpreted by them practically as a 
sort of nihilism. One important point, which later acquired great 
philosophical importance, is the ideal of Arhatship or Pratyeka- 
buddhahood which the Thera%^dins held before themselves. They 
did not preach the ideal of Buddhahood itself; for, though they 
did not hold that it was in principle impossible for the ordinary 
man to become a Buddha, they thought that it was rare that 
he could become one. They had the instance of Stamedha Brahmapa 
becoming Sakyamuni and of someone else who would become 
Maitreyi Buddha. The ^rivaka is one who with the help of a 
Guru or teacher attains Nirvana. "The Pratyckabuddha^s are 
those who desire to have self-control, quietude, and knowledge 
without the help of a teacher (anlc^ryakam) and seek their own 
parinirvina after comprehending the hetu‘ and the pratyaya, 
he. the theory of causation. The MahSj^sU are those who strive 
to acquire the omniscience possessed by a Buddha without the 
help of a teacher and seek the powers of a TatMgata' in order 
to help all beinp of the world to attam salvation. ”4 the 

difference is that the Buddha, who is the ideal in Mahiyana, in 
compassion for the miserable creatures of the earth, does not 
enter Nirvana, that is. does not attain his own salvation, but tnes 
to save them; while the interest of the Silvaka and the Pratyeka- 
buddha is self-centred in that they seek only their own salvation. 
The difference between the latter two is that the first depends 
upon a teacher, he is a ^ravaka or a hearer; but the second docs 
not depend upon a teacher. At first sight, this difference between 
the MahaySna and the HTnaj^na ideals seems to be only of ethical 
significance, but we shall see later that it has metaphysical 
importance as well. For in the fully developed schools of the 
Mahiyina, it is maintained that Buddha is one and not many; 
and as every man can become a Buddha, the nature of every 
man in essence must be Buddha. That is, this line of thought 
resulted in absolute idealism. 

I An Infroduclion lo MahAyAfUt Buddiim, p. 13. 

* Hetu and pf4iya>yn generally cause acd eo&ditioa. 

3 Baddba is CAlJed TathSgaa. 

4 N. Datt: AipeUi MtkAySna Buddhism, pp. 80-s. 
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We read that the first sermon of Buddha was on the four basic 
truths of Buddhism, namely, dnihkka, samudaya. nirodha, and 
marga, that is, misery, the cause of misery, the cessation of misery, 
and the way that leads to the cessation. Whether Buddha laid 
all emphasis on these four truths or not, the Theravadins regarded 
them as the foundation of their position, and subsequently all 
schools of Buddhism accepted them. 

(1) Now, this, monks, is the noble truth of pain: birth is painful, 
old age is painfixl, sickness is painful, death is painful, sorrow, lamen* 
tetioD, dejection, and despair are painful, not getting what one wishes 
is painful- In fact, the five groups of grasping (that is, by the five 
senses) are painful. 

(2) Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the cause of pain: the 
craving, which leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure and lust, 
finding pleasure here and there, namely, the craving for passion, the 
craving for existence, the cravii^ for non*existence. 

(3) Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of pain, 
the cessation without a remainder of craving, the abandonment, 
forsaking, release, non-attachment. 

(4) Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the way that leads to 
the cessation of pain: this is the noble £^ht*£old Way, namely, right 
views, right intention, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right 
effort, right mindfulness, r^ht concentration.”’ 

The second and the third of the four truths quoted in the above 
passage were developed into the twelve-linked chain of causation. 
In order to end pain, one has to know the cause of pain, and this 
cause was found by the Buddhists to be twelve linked. “Con¬ 
ditioned by ignorance activities’ come to pass; conditioned by 
activities consciousness, conditioned by consciousness name-and- 
shape, conditioned by name-and-shape sense, conditioned by sense 
contact, conditioned by contact feeling, conditioned by feeling 
craving, conditioned by craving grasping, conditioned by grasping 
becoming, conditioned by becoming birth, conditioned by birth, 
old age-and-death, grief, lamenting, suffering, sorrow, despair 
come to pass. Such is the uprising of the entire mass of ill. This, 
brethren, is called (causal) happening .''3 The cessation of pain is 
explained in tenns of the same twelve-linked chain. “But from 
the utter fading away and ceasing of ignorance (comes) ceasing 

* E. J. Xhoau: BttJ<lMstic Scriputrfis. pp. so-S. 

* The wofd u^ed bere 11 tsthkiia or in Sanskrit. It it somoticoce 

tzaci«lated aa asfr«sate«, »ozDet3me« as instincts, and aocoeti&ies a» impressions 
or teadencies. but in the above book S4 activitise. 

I Xuidrtd S^Hgs, Vol. II, p, a. 
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of activities; from ceasing oi activities ceasing of consciousness; 
from ceasing of consdousness ceasing of name-and-shape; from 
ceasing of name-and-sbape ceasing of sense; from ceasing of sense 
ceasing of contact; from ceasing of contact ceasing of feeling; from 
ceasing of feeling ceasing of craving; from ceasing of craving 
ceasing of grasping; from ceasing of grasping ceasing of becoming; 
from ceasii^ of becoming ceasing of birth; from ceasing of birth, 
old age-and-death, grief, lamenting, sufering, sorrow, despair 
cease. Such is the ceasing of the entire mass of ill.' 

Attempts have been made to find out and interpret the causal 
connection between the different links of the chain. Dr. E. J. 
Thomas writes: “Pischel holding that theoretical Buddhism rests 
entirely on SaAkhya-Yoga compared and mostly identified each 
link in the chain with a conesponding Sarikhya-Yc^ term, 
and held that practically all was borrowed from Sahkhya-Yoga. 
The Sankharas axe the vasai^,* vinnana is identical with the 
liAgaiarira, namarupas with budclhi,^ upadSna with dharma- 
dharmaus and bhava with samsfti.^ All this is quite unprovable, 
as we do not know that the S^khya with these technical 
terms even existed when the chain was formulated. The 
Sihkhya terms state the stages of evolution from a primordial 
matter This conception is not found in Buddhism, and 

Buddhagho$a expressly denies that ^orance is to be understood 
as an uncaused root cause like pra^i ."7 The comparison, as 
Dr, Thomas says, seems to be without support. Still, the causal 
connection between the various links can be understood. But we 
have to note that the Buddhist conception of cause is peculiar. 
There is nothing substantial in the cause that continues Into the 
efiect. Such a conception convicts with the Buddhist doctrine 
of momentariness, or K$anikavada, which is a conceptual analysis 
of the idea of continual becoming. If the world is pure becoming, 
then nothing in it can exist for two consecutive moments or 
instants. So according to this theory, everi^hing exists only for 
one moment and perishes the very next; so that the cause, which 
must exbt at least one moment before the appearance of the 
effect, must have perished by the time the effect appears. So 
there is no substantial identity or any element of sameness between 
cause and effect. But still, Buddhism does not believe in any * 

* JCindffi Styings, Vol. □, p. 2. 

* T«&defides cnated in Um miod by actioas, etc. 

f Sobtle body. 1 IntaUect. s Merit ud demerit 

t Tbe constantly ebaogin; world. r Li/t o/BwiiAo, p, 293. 
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event happeniog without a cause. Hence what we call a cause 
is really a cause; only, it does not continue into the eftect. But 
then bow are we to understand the relation between cause and 
effect? According to the Buddhistic conception of causation, upon 
the cause being there the effect origmates, depending upon the 
cause the effect appears. But does the effect originate out of the 
cause? This cannot be, on the Buddhistic view. Somehow the 
effect comes, but it comes only depending upon the cause. Thus 
in this theory we find scope for planting the doctrine ot Suaya. 
In fact, the works of the Thera^da contain references to the Void. 
Buddha, talking of the path, is reported to have said: "And what, 
brethren, is the path that goes to the uncomjwunded? Concen¬ 
tration that is void, signless and aimless."* Now, one may say 
that, on this view, the effect comes out of nothing or Void, 
though it depends upon an occasion for its appearance, the 
occasion here being called the cause. This doctrine is called 
proUfyasamitipada or dependent ordination. The cause is naturally 
the invariable occasion, or the condition and nothing more, CW 
course, without this condition or occasion the effect cannot appear; 
so there is an element of necessity. But this necessity does not 
depend upon an element oi identity between cause and effect. 
The relation between the two is not even identity in difference. 
The Buddhists would say that it is not also difference- Tor 
instance, K^asena, in the of K**ig Milinda, asks 

whether a flame Idhted from another fiame is the same as the 
latter or different from it, and answers that it is neither the same 
nor different,* Again, we find in the dialogue between Sister 
Khema and King Prasenajits that the Tathagata never revealed 
himself either as different from the five skandhasi or as identical 
with them. And in this we may see germs of the negativistic logic 
of the MAdhyamika, namely, that reality is neither sal nor asa$, 
etc. According to the Buddhistic doctrine of causation, we find 
that there can he similarity without an element of sameness. Only 
two steps can lead us from this to the idealism of the VijfSanavida, 
as it is sometimes interpreted. It may be asked: If A and B are 
similar, are they similar because of a common quality or because 
of some L and M which are found in A and B respectively and 
are similar ? If the first alternative is accepted, then the element 

» JCtnd^ed Sayir^s. Vol. IV, p. 456. » P. xsi ( 5 .P. 5 ., Vol. XXXV). 

J Kindred Sayings, Vol, IV, p, 268. 

< The five a^peptes which cooeCitute pervonalit^. They win be explauied later, 
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of sameness is admitted; if the second, a similar question can be 
raised here too, namely, Are L and M simifar because of similar 
properties or because of a common property? The Buddhists are 
averse to accepting any element of identity, and that is why they 
reject the Naiyiyika theory of the universal or joH. If therefore 
they say that similarity is due to our mind, and then that all 
relations are products of the mind, the belief that there can be 
no things without relations, will lead the Buddhists to the doctrine 
that things are only forms of the mind, just as similar reasoning 
led Berkeley to his doctrine 6St percipi. And in support of 
epistemological idealism too, we find passages in the wor^ of the 
Theravada, In the Kevaddha Suita we read 

"There is not that earth, water, fire, and wnd. 

And long and short, and fine and coarse. 

Pure and impure, no footing find. 

There is not that both name and form 
Die out, leaving no place behind. 

'When intellection ceases they aU also cease."* 

In fact, this idealism seems to belong to the very conception of 
the twelve-linked chain of causation. Vijnlna or consciousness is 
the third link, and in the way of cessation it is pointed out how, 
depending on the cessation of consciousness, the other nine links 
cease one after another. Similarly, in explaining the process of the 
appearance of the world, it is said that, depending on conscious¬ 
ness, all the other nine links appear. The two links independent 
of consciousness are ignorance and the samskiras. So this idealism, 
we may say, is inherent in Buddhism. In the Anguitara, it is said: 
"'Verily, I declare to you, my friend, that within this very body, 
mortal as it is and only a fathom high, but conscious and endow^ 
with mind, is the world, and the waxing thereof, and the waning 
thereof, and the way that leads to the passing away thereof."* 

Coming to our point, we see that the doctrine of pratUyasamuU 
pdda is intimately related to the doctrine of momentariness, 
Taking the twelve links of the chain, the final cause of suffering 
and, therefore, of the world, according to the Buddhists, is 
ignorance. Some interpreters of Buddhism hold that it is the 
ignorance of this or that individual; others that it is cosmic. 
Oldenberg writes: "The first links of the series—the ultimate 

* Dicioguts of iXt Buddlm. Pvt I. p. 2S4,^ured Books of the Buddhist series.) 

* Quoted from the laOoductioa « Mrs. lUiys Devids to the above. 
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ground of earthly existence, ignorance, and the 'confonnations'* 
which develop themselves from ignorance—are in their nature 
much more difficult of comprehension by concrete explanation 
than the following categories,"* This diffim lfy is certainly due 
to the two links being the causes of thought and the phenomenal 
world; and it is difficult for thought to understand the origin of 
itself- Yet Oldcnberg objects to giving any cosmic significance 
to ignorance, "It is tempting," he says, "by the place assigned 
to the category of ignorance at the beginning of the whole line 
of causality, to allow oneself to be carried away by interpretations 
which see in this idea, as it were, a cosmolo^cal power working 
at the primitive foundation of things. . . . The philosophy of later 
Brahmanical schools speaks in similar fashion of Mayl, that power 
of delusion, which causes the deceptive picture of the created 
world to appear to the One, the Uncreated, as if it were the 
biintf'i "Interpretations of this kind, which find in the category 
of ignorance an expansion for the deceptive Nothing appearing 
as the completely correspond in fact %vith the explicit 

utterances of later Buddlust texts."* "We have taken this glance 
at this later phase of development of Buddhist thought merely 
with the intention of being put on our guard against assigning 
any of these ideas to ancient Buddhism and against framing any 
interpretation of the old texts, especially, of the formula of 
causality, inBuenced by such a proccs5."s Tho ugh Oldenberg 
is opposed to interpreting the first link of the chain as cosmic, 
he admits practically that this concept of early Buddhism 
contains the germ of the theory of cosmic ignorance as de¬ 
veloped in later Mahay^a. Oldenberg continues: "Whenever 
in the sacred Pali literature this question is mooted as well 
as in the addresses which Buddha himself and his chief 
disciples are said to have delivered, as in the systematising com¬ 
pilations of a later generation of dogmatists, the answer is 
invariably the same. The ignorance is not declared to be anything 
in the way of a cosmic power, not anything like a mysterious 
original sin, but it is within the range of earthly tangible reality. 
‘Not to know suffering, friend, not to know the origin of sufferii^, 
not to know the extinction of sufiering, not to know the path to 
the extinction of suffering: this, O friend, is the cause of 
ignorance.' ‘Not to know the four sacred truths as they are, I 

> Sanshcras^ * BuidhA, p. 227. 9 Ibid., p. 33?, 

i Ibid., p. 239, * Ibid., p. 239, 
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have wandered oa the ioag path from one birth to another. Now 
have I seen them: the cunent of being is stemmed. The root of 
sufiering is destroyed: there is henceforward no rebirth,' “The 
method and procedure of dd Buddhist dogmatic is here dearly 
exemplified; when it tracks personality back on its way through 
the world of sorrow beyond that moment when consdousness 
clothes itself with 'name and material foim/ that is, to the 
moment of conception, their thought is not on that account lost 
in the arcanum of pre-existence prior to all consdousness, but it 
makes this empirical existence take root in another equally 
empirical conceivable existence. That ignorance, which is stated 
to be the ultimate ground of your present state of being, involves 
that, at an earlier date, a being who then occupied yoar place, 
a being who has lived in not less tangible reality than you now 
do, on earth or in a heaven or in a hell, has failed to possess a 
spedfic knowledge, definable in certain words, and bound for that 
reason in the bonds of transmigration, must have brought your 
present state of being."* To put Oldenberg's conclusion briefly, 
some personality which was ignorant of the truths has brought 
about my being. But this condusion seems to be absurd and is 
not in accord with the spirit of Buddhism. The cause and effect 
here cannot be two different personalities. Such a view is in direct 
opposition to the Buddhistic doctrine of karma, according to which 
the fmits of any action accrue to the individual. Even if we apply 
the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness to this phenomenon, we 
cannot say that the two persons are diflerent; for, though not 
real, some spurious identity and continuity between the persons 
obtains. Apart from this difficulty, ignorance here cannot be that 
of any individual at all in the ordinary sense. It is true that in 
the works of the Therav^a we do not find a fully developed 
doctrine of cosmic ignorance or illusion; and to say that the 
Thera\^dms had such a doctrine would be wrong. But on the 
other band, it is equally wrong to say that this Ignorance is the 
ignorance of any Individual. When consciousness itself has not 
ppearedf it is impossible to think oi the individual as a person. 
Kay, there is no person without ndma-rupa or name-and-form. 
l^ama-riipa, especially the ninta^upa of the chain of causation, 
does not stand in Buddhism for the name which an individual 
is given and the bodily form which he possesses, as Oldenberg 
seems to think, but for the combination of mind and body, which, 

• p. 240, > op. cii. 
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as will be cjqjlained farther on. is called the person. It is true, 
as Bu<!dha^ho?a tells \2s, that ignorance should not be nndeistood 
as the Pralqti of the Safihhya, not because ignorance is not the 
root cause of the world and so of the individual, but because the 
Prakrti of Sahkhya is an eternal entity existing even after the 
individual realizes his own nature, whereas there is nothing 
eternal for the Buddhist in general except Nirvana, and for some, 
Space. When it is said that ignorance of the truth causes safnsara. 
it is not nreant that ignorance here is the %norance of any 
individual, but that it is a cosmic veiling* power which is 
responsible for the individual's not knowing the truth. Only in 
one sense may it be said that this ignorance is the ^orance of 
the individual, just as it is said by some of the followers of 
Sankara that Avidyi is jivWaya or has its locus in the jiva. How 
is it that a particular truth is hidden from me? It is due to 
ignorance. But does it mean that another ignorance caused this 
ignorance? No, here the cause and the efiect are the same. Even 
the Advaitin would say that ignorance is due to the ignorance 
of the fact that the world is due to ignorance. In some such svay 
the individual is there, only because of his %norance of the truth. 
If this ignorance vanishes, he too would vanish. So this ignorance 
is not merely his ignorance, but also the cause of his very 
individuation. And it is the latter aspect that is more important 
in the twelve-linked chain. In the Iheravada, ii the individual 
realizes that he b nothing but an aggregate of the ska 7 %dhas, etc., 
he simply ceases to be and attains Nii^^na; so that his par¬ 
ticularity is the same as the ignorance of truth. It is true that the 
full significance of the theory does not seem to have been recog¬ 
nized by the Therav&lins. But still it would be wrong, and leads 
to non-Buddhistic conclusions, if we adopt an interpretation like 
that of Oldenberg. The general opinion that the meaning of a 
theory should be understood in the light of its latest developments 
is not without truth, though we shall be wrong if we conclude 
from it that the latest developments were known to the earhest 
upholders. We may interpret, therefore, that ignorance is what 
constitutes individuality or particularity. Of course, there is no 
conception, in the Thera'^da, of the Absolute, which being limited 
by ignorance constitutes the individual. Yet there is the idea of 
the Unconditioned, which later could have developed into the 
Absolute of the Mahaj^a. We read in the Kindred Sdy*«gs: "And 
what, brethren, is the Uncompounded? The destruction of lust, 
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brethren, the destruction of hatred, the destruction of illusion_ 

this is called the Uncompounded."* And the idea of the Uncom¬ 
pounded it one phase of the idea of the Unconditioned. For 
it is said that the way to the Uncompounded is "concen¬ 
tration that is void, signless and aimless.”* This idea of cessation 
as the Uncon^unded might have developed later into the 
Madhyamika Sunyata or Niriilua, which is an asamskrta or 
uncompounded dhaU* or entity for the San^ivadins. 

We read in the Kindred Saywgs; "Nescience concerning ill, its 
rise, its cessation and concerning the very going to the cessation 
of ill. This is called ignoraiice."$ As regards sanvkdras : “These 
are the three activities, those of deed, speech, and mind. These 
are activities." If we are to depend on this English translation, 
it is difficult to understand or explain the passage. If the passage 
really refers to the activities of deed, speech and mind, then 
already the individual is posited, and ignorance may be the 
ignorance of the individual about this or that truth. But as yet 
even consciousness or vijUdna has not appeared, and without it 
the individual could not have been there. The translation of 
sam^karas by activities is here misleading and confusing. They 
mean certain tendencies, instincts or vasoKis, which appear upon 
ignorance being there, and which set the individual's speech, deed 
and mind, that is, speaking, acting, and thinking, the three kinds 
of activities, after he is formed in special grooves. These are not 
the tendencies of any individual; but like the Will of Schopenhauer, 
which is not the will of anybody, they are the instincts or habits 
which are to set the individual. We may say they are the laws 
or habits according to which the individual is created, and which 
become later the habits or laws of his own activity. As yet in the 
Therav^da, we do not find any philosophy of nature or the 
external world. Its interest was chiefly and solely in man and 
his emancipation. We, therefore, cannot say that these tamskaras 
were understood by the Theravidins as the laws according to 
which the whole creation, including man and his surroundings, was 
made, and in obedience to which it moves. But the relation of 
the two conceptions can be easily perceived. And in the Ught of 
the second idea as a development out of the first, the significance 
of the first can be understood. Similar conceptions are found in 
the Nyfiya and other orthodox systems. When the Naij^yika is 
asked. How docs God create the world after dissolution, he tells 
• Vol. IV, p. 456. > op. eil. i V€J. II, p, 4. 
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US that in God's mind the plan of the universe prior to dissolution 
is left as an impression {samskdra). and according to that plan 
be produces the next creation. That is, the plan is really the 
samsharas left in the mind of God. Similarly in the ^va Advaita, 
we read that the Ma>^akti of $iva contains within itself the 
samskdras of the jivas, and according to them the new creation 
is made, But as there is no God or his mind in Buddhism, the 
samskdras come into being depei^ding upon ignorance. Of course, 
it may be asked: How could the as be there, if they are 

not left by the jivas? But the counter-question may be asked: 
How could the jivas act in the ways they do, if not led by their 
sa*nskdra4? This is like asking, Wiich of the two, the seed or 
the tree, is prior? And to make the confusion worse, the term 
satnskdras includes not only the universal forms of activity, but 
also the idiosyncrasies of the individuak. But anyway, the 
samskdras previous to the formation of the individual himself 
cannot be the samskdras left by the individual. When the question 
is raised, How could God strike upon this plan of creating man 
and the universe, the only answer possible is because the tenden¬ 
cies to create in this way were left in the mind of God. This is 
certainly begging the question. Yet no other answer can the 
human intellect give. Similarly, if the Buddhist is asked the same 
question, he has to say that the present nature of man and his 
universe is due to samskdras or vdsands. But of whose 
and where do they exist? The early Buddhists could think of 
nobody and nothing. They said merely that the samskdras came 
into being upon ignorance being there. These samskdras are like 
habits which are not the habits af anybody. They are like 
univeisals or laws, seeking their particulars and embodiment. 
Dr. Thomas translates samsfeofoy by aggregates.* We may say that 
a samskdra is that which ejects an aggregate^: it is that under 
which things are grouped into an aggregate. The universal s/r jdH 
rejected by the Buddidst may be found here in another form. But 
we have to note that these samskdras too are not eternal for him. 

Upon being there consciousness or vijUana appears. 

It seems to be more or less the locus which the discover 

for themselves. “These are the six groups of consciousness: 
eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, smell-, taste-, touch-, and 
mind-consdousness. This is called consciousness. “5 These are the 

* Tk* Li/f ^Buddha, p, 195. * Cp, satUihSum aikisaMar9nH, 

l Kiitdnd Mayings, Vot II, p. 4. 
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five forms of perception and mental apprehension. We have to 
note that no individual is spoken of, though we speak of an indt' 
vidual or person who is constituted by these. "Feeling, percep¬ 
tion, will, contact, work of mind. This is called name. The four 
great elements, and the shape derived from them. This is called 
shape. This is the name a^ this the shape called name-and- 
shape."> We plainly see that name and form or shape here do not 
mean what we generally mean by the two terms. As Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, name and form is a term meaning our dual organism, 
"name b^ng resolved in the other Suttas into mental factors.’'* 
Here we have to note a point. In some Suttas we read that the 
dependence of name and form and consciousness is mutual. 
"Thus then is it, Aaanda, that cognition, with name-and-form as 
its cause; name-and-form, with cognition as its cause . . ."s In 
this Sutta, called the Mah&nid&Ha nine links only of the 

causal chain are mentioned; old age-and-death—birth—becoming 
—grasping—craving—sensation—contact—name and form—and 
cognition .4 Among the links excluded are samsktiras and ignorance. 
We do not know whether the highest place assigned to cognition 
is due to the appearance of some Vijii&na^%da in genn. However, 
the last two links of the chain are regarded as mutually dependent, 
though not all. We read in the Kaihavatthni that the Theravidins 
believe in reciprocal determination, while the MahSsahghikas 
believe in determination in one direction only. But we are not 
sure whether this reciprocal determination is limited to only some 
of the links or, even according to at least some of the Thera¬ 
vidins, it extends to the other links also. If it really extends to 
the other links, then their conception of causation cannot involve 
the time factor, for neither the cause nor the effect be said to 
exist before or after the other, as each implies the other; and the 
distinction between cause and efiect would be a sort of logical 
distinction between ground and consequent. And this doctrine of 
reciprocal dependence or matual implication might have later on 
developed into the theory of universal relativism in the Maha- 
3^na, particularly in the Madhyanxika. 

Sense is of six kinds. "The sense of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
mind. This is called six-fold sense."^ The distinction between the 
six kinds of consciousness and the six senses may be a bit con- 

• Kindnd Sayinfs. * iiitL.p. v. i of tht Buddha. Part II, p. 5«. 

* Op. ait. i AuAg and KhyB Davids: Bathivoahu, p. <94. 

‘ Sayings, Veil, p. 4. 
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fusing. Bnt the six senses may be taken to be six organs or instru¬ 
ments of sensing, while the six kinds of consciousness may be 
taken as the results of sensii^. Contact also is correspondingly of 
six kinds. "There are six groups of contact: eye-contact, ear-, 
nose-, tongue-, body-,* mind-contact. This is called contact."* 
This contact is the contact of the sense organ with the thii^, 
without which, it was believed, the object could not be known. 
"There are six groups of feeling, feeling that is bom of eye- 
contact. feeling that is bom of ear-contact, fe eling that is bom of 
nose contact, feeling that is horn of tongue-contact, feelii^ that is 
horn of body-contact, feeling that is bom of mind-contact. This is 
called £eeling."s For the Buddhist, the feelings are qualitatively of 
three kinds; pain, pleasure, and an indifierent filing whi<^ is 
neither pain nor pleasure. "There are six groups of craving; 
craving for things seen, for things heard, for odouis, for tastes, 
for things tangible, for ideas. This is called craving."4 Cravir^ is 
thirst, natural or unregenerate desire. "There are four graspings; 
grasping of desires, grasping of opinion, grasping of rule and 
ritual, grasping of soul-theory. This is called grasping ."5 Grasping 
is upaddna, will, impulse, action. Birth and death need no expla¬ 
nation. 

As personality is minutely analysed in the canonical works of 
the TheiavSida, the doctrine of the five %kandkas or aggregates is 
found even in them.^ But this doctrine is more systematically 
treated in the works of the SarmstlN^dins, and we shaU ded 
with It while presenting their views. There is also another doctrine 
of truths, namely, sarvetm k^anikam or everything is momentary, 
sarvam duhkham or everything is misery, and sarvam anditnam or 
everythii^ is self-les$.7 To these three truths another is added 
later, that is, sarvam iunyam or everythir^ is void, probably a 
MahA^^nist germ. But the first three are found in the works of 
the Tlierav&da. And there is an important difference in signifi¬ 
cance between the first four-fold truth and this. The four-fold 
truth is more simple, less sophisticated, and more directly and 
immediately concerned with the nature and ideal of man's life. 
But the thme-fold truth is universal, applicable to both man and 
his surroundings, and has a cosmological significance. It must 
therefore have been formed when Buddhism became more reflec¬ 
tive and philosophical, and felt the need of understanding the 

i Body xneAiM touch. * Kindred SMttgs, VoL IT, p. 4. ) Op. ffii. e Of. eii. 

i /Mi., VoL II. p. 4. * IM.. Vol. Ill. p. 134. 7 134. 
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extemaJ world also. We shall discuss this also while dealing with 
the San^tivadins, for whom it must have greater importance 
than it has for the 'Thera\^da; for, the Theravadins were inter¬ 
ested only in man and his salvation, whereas the Sarvastivadins 
included the external world also in their speculations. 

V 

vatsiputrIyaS 

Of the schools that branched off from the Therav^da, we may 
take note of the \^t&putriyas, also called Vrjiputrakas. Accord¬ 
ing to both Dlpavamia and Vasumitra, they come directly from 
the Thera^^dins. The point of philosophical importance for os to 
note about them is that along with the Sammitlyas, they hold 
that the pnd^aUt or soul is different from the five ikitndha^.' For 
the orthodox Theravidin, there is really no pudgala or soul, 
though what Buddha actually declared seems to be that the soul 
was neither difierent from the shandkas nor identical with them. 
Of course, the Vitslputiiyas and the Sammitlyas do not maintain 
that the soul is eternal, but that it is diflerent from the ^kanihas, 
and so long as it lasts it can last as such. This is what we read in 
the KatkavaUhi.' 

According to Vasumitra, the Sammitlyas, like the Vatsipu- 
triyas, branch oS directly from the Theravadins; and even 
according to KaihavcUthu it must be so, because both names are 
mentioned in it as holding this view, But according to t>ipa- 
vam^, the Sammitlyas along with the Chandagarikas, Bhadra- 
yapikas, and Dhaimottanyas are sab-schools of the Vatsiputrlyas; 
in which case we may guess that all these sub^chools probably 
held the view. Anyway, our interest lies only in noting that there 
was such a view in Buddhism, 


VI 

sarvastivAdins 

The next school of philosophical importance is that of the Sai- 
vAsti>^dins. We read of this school in the Kaihdvaiiht*. where it is 
mentioned that the Sarvasti\^ns, unlike tlie Thera\^ns, held 
that everything past, present and future existed,* while the Kas- 
sapikas, a branch of the San^tiviidins, held that only part of 

' P. B. * KaHiSvaithu. p. S4. 
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the past, present and future existed.* These schools thtas do not 
have much sympathy for the doctrine of momentariness, which is 
usually associated with Buddhism in general. The best account 
of the views of the Sarvistivadins is found in Vasubadhu’s Abhi~ 
dhiSTfnakoia, which is made available to the Sanskrit^knowing 
public throT^h the efforts of la Vallce Poussin and Rahula San- 
krtyayana. When expelled from Pataliputra, the Sarvastivadms 
established themselves in Madhura, whence they gradually 
spread towards Kashmir. During the re^ of Kani?ka, who is 
rightly called the A4oka of the Sarvastivadins, a council was held 
under the presidentship of one Vasumitra, who was curiously 
enough a Thera%^dm; and in it were composed, with the help of 
A^vagho^, the three Vibhgi$as or commentaries, called the 
XJpad$ia6&&tra. VinayoDibka^diastra, and Ahhidharmtwibhd^aiaslra. 
It is on the last of these that the famous work of Vasubandhu is 
said to have been based. And as the Sarvistivadins of Kashmir 
followed the Vibhiias, they were called Vaibha?ikas, They 
called themselves the Mulasar^^ti^dins or the original Sar* 
^tivadins, in order to distinguish themselves from the SarvSisti- 
vadins of Madhura, whose only book available is Aiokavctd&na. 
But there seems to be little or no philosophical difference between 
the two branches. 

The very name Sarvistivadins means those that maintain that 
everything exists. In SaTvadarianasan^aha^ihsse (called Vaibhl- 
$ikas) are represented as epistemological realists and presenta- 
tionists as regards their doctrine of perception. That is, according 
to them the objects exist as seen and are directly perceived. The 
presence of realism shows that the philosophical interest of the Sar¬ 
vastivadins is wider than that of the Thera^dins. The former are 
more scholastic, and a fairly well systematized philosophy can 
be found in their writings. McGovern writes: “The Sar\^ivadiiis 
are to the SthaviravSdins what the Sthaviravadins were to the 
primitive Buddhism. The materialism and realism of the Sthavira- 
%^dins was made more explicit and categorical; the agnostic 
and psychological aspect was largely lost sight of. Buddhism 
thus became a definite and rigid philosophical system, instead of 
remaining a body of truths which were effective irrespective of 
metaphysics."3 Almost all that the Theravidins held was incor¬ 
porated by the Sarv5stiv4dins into their system. Theii chief aim 

* p. lol. 

» P. 7. i An Inbvdttcthn U> Mah&yinn Buddhism, p. 14. 
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is to show that the iiman or soul is unreal, that it is a mere ''name 
ioT a multitude of mtetconnected facts, which Buddhistic philo> 
sophy is attempting to analyse by reducing them to real elements 
{dkarma),''^ Like the Nj^ya and the Vaiie?ika philosophers, who 
called everything a podirtha, Vasubandhu, the Sars^ti^din, 
calls everytining a dharma. Dharma is nothing but a padartha. He 
defines dharmas as avabodhopoyoginah paddrihdh* that is, those 
entities {padartha literally means the meaning of a word and is 
often translated by the translators of KjHya and Vai^^ika works 
by the word category) which are useful for understanding. We 
shall not be far wrong if we translate the word dharma by category, 
because by classifying things under categories we understand the 
universe. These dharmas are of two kinds, the asamskrita or simple 
dharmas and the samskHia or the compound dharmas. The former 
are three: dkdda or space, and the two kinds of nitcdha or cessa^ 
lion, called the aproHsaiikhyanifodha and the praHsahkhydni^ 
Tcdha. The latter is the bonum of the Sarvasti\^dins- 

Vasubandhu defines it as the separation of the constitnents (of a 
compound).5 The commentary says thoX praiisahkhyd or 

knowledge, and as the cessation is brought about by knowledge it 
is called protisankhydnirodha-^ The true characteristic of praH$aA- 
khydmr^ka is liberation. The essential characteristic of it is 
everlastingness. Its description is beyond the power of the tongue 
of man. It can only be realised by the self-experience of a perfect 
man. Generally speaking, it may be, for all practical purposes, 
designated as the highest good, eternally existing, which may be 
called also visamyoga or deliverance.s This is the same as Nirvana. 
But the important point for us to note is that, though the idea 
seems to be negative as It is the resolution of a compound into its 
constituent parts, it is said to be existing and eternal. It is like 
the existence of abhdva or negation. Though the idea of cessation 
itself is negative, the Vaibha^ikas understand it as an entity and 
as positive. The commentary on Abkidharmahosa says that 
mok^a or liberation is Nir^na; and that is eternal, that is happi¬ 
ness, and therefore that is the highest.^ 

* Stcherbatsley: Tkt Central Ccnufitia of Buatnsn, p. 35. A fMd &ccoQiit 
of thU school U found in this booh as w«U 4S in Yamakani SoraTa SysUms 0/ 
BMSdMaU rwA/. 

* AftMdAomolofa, p. t. (Kaahi VMhyapith, Beiuzae.) 

t IM. p. 3. PnHssidhyiftiroiho yo prihak 

« Snnkft^yWia; AbfiiAonnaioia. p. 3, PratiaoAA&jU tUprafOS. TayS tuM>ha- 
tcyfi'yam ntrMAo proHsoAkiyaMiro^fKtk. 

i fyfUnu e/BttddJiuHc TkovifU, p. zdj. * Abkidiamaioia, p. 230. 
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There is another important point to note in this connection. 
Almost all the Buddhist schools believe that truth is realized only 
in samddhi or meditation, in which one loses oneself. And the 
Sars^tivaxims believe in ^nyatdsamddhi' or the samddhi (trance) 
in $unya or void. This shows that here is already a possibility for 
the be^inninf of the ^unyata doctrine of the Madhyamika. We 
have already seen that the idea is seen in the works of the Thera- 
vSda also. The Sarv^tlvadins. like the Madhyamikas, speak of 
the world also as Sunya. There are many who believe that the 
A^dhyamika alone is the Sunyavadln, Suzuki contends that the 
doctrine of Sunya is not a monopoly of the Madhyamika but also 
belongs to the Yogacara. Basgupta goes farther and says that the 
doctrine is one of the fundamental principles of all the schools of 
the Mahayana.* But we mav say that, in one form or another, the 
doctrine belongs to almost all the Buddhistic schools, including 
those of the Hinayana. The iunyaiA doctrine is one form of the 
anatma doctrine, or is a corollary from it; and it is no wonder 
that more and more of its significance was seen, as Buddhism 
became more and more reflective. It is true that the other schools 
of even the Mahaj^na called the Madhyamika the ^flnyav&din, 
and regarded him as a nihilist, in spite of the latter’s protest 
against identifying him with an ucchedavadin or a nihilist. And as 
we shall see later, he is certainly not a nihilist. 

Vasubandhu defines opraHsankhyinircdkai as that niroiha 
which is due to the absence of knowledge, brought about by great 
impediments. The commentary on the definition says that when, 
for instance, the eye and the mind are fixed on some particnlar 
colour, then a number of other colours, sounds, smells, etc., 
though born, enter the past without being cognized; for in the 
same act a plurality of cognitions is not possible. This entering 
the past is their cessation, which is apratisankhyaniroiha. In 
other words, this is the non-actualization of a possibihty because 
of non-perception. Both kinds of nirodha, along with space, are 
said to be pure or and^rava, while the samskria dharmAS are 
regarded as sasrava or impure.^ All the asamsh^ dhayttuis are 
Htiya or eternal. 5 

The classification of the dhannas into somskrta and asoMskrta, 
Sogen tells ns, is from the objective standpoint, that is, the uni- 

• Abhtdtu>rmaJ»ia. S«o CommeiitBiT. 

‘ tiUtcry cf IndiAH Philosophy. VoJ. I, p. * 28 . 

I AbMhannAkoia. p. 9. Utpdd3tyatttavig/m</nycnifodho'prasUaAihyay3. 

i Ibid., p. 2 - ^ - P- 
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versal or irnperscnal standpoint. This means what we have 
already said, namely, that the philosophical interest of the Sarv^ti- 
vadins is wider than that of the Tberavidins and includes the 
object also. The expression objective classification, which Sogen 
uses.< does not mean that the classification is done from the 
standpoint of the object apart from the subject, but that it is 
done from a standpoint for which both the subject and the object 
are two entities or two objects. The samhia dharmas are of four 
kinds, rUpa or matter, citia or mind, caiUa or the mental, and the 
citUiviprayukia or the non-mental. We need not give the further 
classification of these four dharmas. But one point we have to 
note is that mind or dUa here has come to be treated as different 
from maiunij^&na, which is one of the six vij^nas? Vasubandhu 
says that mind is the seventh Though it is called a 

it is said to be the iiraya or locus of mancnjijUana.i Further, the 
commentator says that mind is the antecedent of all the six 
vij^idnas; and just as the same man is called the father and the 
son, and just as the same grain is rice and seed, so the same 
vijUdna is different vijndnas. This is probably a making way for 
the Vijfianavada of the Mal^yana. 

From the subjective standpoint, things are divided into three 
classes; the five skandkas, the twelve ayalanas, and the eighteen 
dkdiM. All are called dhormas. The dhatus are those elements that 
constitute the Montana or the continuity of our personality. The 
dyaianas are the bases of our cognition and fields of our activity. 
And the skandhas are the aggregates which compose the self.# 
The skandkas are five; fiipaskandka or the aggregate of matter, 
vedandskandha or the aggregate of feeling, samjwkandha or the 
aggregate of ideas, samskdraskandka or the aggregate of 5afK$- 
kdras, and the vijkdndskandha or the aggregate of consciousness. 
Personality thus, for the Buddhist, is an aggregate of matter, 
feeling, ideas, SdmsAaras, and consciousness; and Nirvai^ is 
attained by the reduction of the unity of personality into these 
components and thus ceasing to be, though this ceasing to be is 
said to be existent ^:ain, the SarvSstividin maintains that 
Nirvana is both existent and non-existent, both bkdva and abkdva 

• Sytiirnt of Buddhistic Thought, p, 112. 

' Abkidksrmahols, p, S, ontMttrSlUuM vi^hinam ysddki 

9 Op. cil. Cahfurvtji^dfhAdPham tausi e^thsurddayah pahea air»y&h. ^oif^syo 
manovijhi^utsyA lu na kopydirsysh prasiddkak ladarlham mtmASOgrahnafU. 

* Tor a detailed account of these, see Steberbatsky: Ths Csntral Conuption 
(^Buddhism. 
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It is bkdva because it exists by itself, and abhava because in it 
there is cessation, there is absence of passions, birth and so forth 

The Syatanas (bases) are twelve, the five indriyayai<tMas or the 
bases of senses, the corresponding five visayayaiaitas or the bases 
of objects, the manaindriyfyatana or the basis of mind as the 
sixth sense, and the dharmayatana or the basis of the non^nsuous 
object. Vasubandhu says that only this dkarmadhiiu is sub> 
stantial, to which the commentary adds that it is the essence and 
eternal, it is true as an entity, and it alone exists,’ This seems to 
be really making the way for monism and abandoning pluralism. 
Curiously enough, this dharmadhaiu is said to reside in the eye.3 

Abhidharmakoia also speaks of ignorance or avijwtipH, which is 
interpreted by Dr. E. J. Thomas as unconscious action. It is an 
unmanifest dharma, which is the cause of the mahdbhiUas (the 
great elements), earth, water, fire and air, and is a continuous 
stream.4 But again, curiously enough this avijnapH along with 
the vedanoskaoidha and the dhannadhaiu is said to constitute the 
^amskaraskandhai’. so that the division of the self into the five 
skandhas seems to be overlapping. This seems to be of a piece 
with the view of the Andhakas that Nirvina is one of the sam- 
skdras. 

The dhaius are eighteen. These include the twelve dyeUana$ plus 
the five sense organs, and the *nanoiJijfidna. Or to put it other* 
wise, these include the six senses including the mind, the six 
vijUdHOS including the mancvijfidna, the dhamadhdtu, and the 
five sense objects. But ii we have six senses and six vijMnas, we 
should have six objects of consdousness. If the sixth object is the 
ihamadhaii*, then if we identify it with the mind which is said 
to be beyond TnancvijMna. and then both again with Nin^^ia 
we have the Vijn^avida full-fiedged; and it is already said in 
the commentary that the same mind can be manovijMna just as 
the same person can be both father and son. The inconsistency 
may be due to the influence of Asafiga, the Vijnanavadin, who 
was an elder brother of Vasubandhu. Probably at the time when 
Vasubandhu wrote his Abhidharmakoda, he was not prepared to 

> K. Dutt; Asfoeis cf MahiySn^ Buddhism, p. Z90. 

* AbkiiharmaJtoi^. p. xO. Mho dh a r mad hdlursva asH vaUusalyam, Siravaivai 
avitiiiiivU. 

y Abkidhannchota. p. z?. 

• Ibid., p. $, VikgiptcciUahasydpi yo'nf^tandhah iuMamiAdA mahdhkutSstyttpa- 
dSya sdk^oijdaptifucyaU. 

S Ibid., p. ?. AoijMaptih iifdaniskandah dharmdyaJemaAkSiMgea tii {>*w tray<th 
samsAXsASkanJihabhsdih, 
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accept VijfiSnavada ^^om his brother, though he was conceding 
something to it, which concession introduced some inconsistency 
into his position. It is believed that Vasubandhu later accepted 
VijftAN^da from his brother, and wrote many works on it, like 
VijUaptirndiral^idihi. But Kahula Sankrtyayana does not 
believe it, for he says that there were six Vasubandhus.* 

However, we see that the whole analysis of the self was prac¬ 
tically aimed at explaining away the individual. Though the 
Sar^ti^dins do not maintain that personality exists, they bold 
that these dytUanas (bases) exist.^ The self is only an idea {vijnap- 
UsaS). When Milinda asked Nagasena whether those who were 
giving alms to the Buddhists were unreal, Nagasena put a counter- 
Question, asking the king to point out the chariot apart from the 
wheels, etc.s This may be interpreted as that the chariot is neither 
different from the parts nor is the same as the parts. But the 
general tendency of the andimavada is to say that it is nothii^ 
more than the parts. Similarly, the so<aUed self is only a com¬ 
pound of the skandhas and has no reality apart from them. When 
asked again how the enjoyment of karma is possible if the soul is 
nothing but the elements which are every instant perishing, 
NSgasena replies that the soul which is said to be newly bom to 
enjoy the past karma is neither the new nor the old, just as the 
flame of a lamp lighted from the dame of another lamp is not 
merely the latter and yet is not difierent from it.4 That is, the 
question is answered by maintaining that there is a sort of rebirth 
without transmigration. And we may note here that the Sar^^ti- 
% 1 ldins carried their analysis of the four elements as far as atoms. 

This account of the Sarv^ti^^dins is Important for us, in that 
it shows that the school is still analytical. Professor Stcherbatsky 
tells os that Buddhist philosophy is pre-eminently analytical, and 
that its theory of causation is only a sak^hdiavd^ or the theory 
of aggregation. He writes: ‘Tt is a salient feature of Indian 
philosophy that its history splits into several independent lines of 
development which run parallel from an early beginning down to 
modem times. Each development has its own fundamental idea 
to start with, and the development makes every effort to keep 
faithful to the start, 'pius we have the realism {arambhavdda) of 

< Stcherbatslcri Tfu C*ntral Conception p. $. 

* T. W. Rbyi X>«vids: Tin Queitione c/ King liiKndA, p, a. (S~B.E^ 
VoJ. XXXV.J 

1 IM.. p. 111 . 

4 Abktdhorma/toia, p. 15 . 
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the Vai^e§ika, the pluralism {sanghdtavada) of Buddhism, the 
evolutionism {pariv4tna-vada) of S&hkhya-Yoga, and the Ulu- 
sionism {yivarta-vada) of Vedanta running parallel lines of develop¬ 
ment from the remotest antiquity, each with its own ontology, its 
own theory of causation, its own theory of cognition, its own idea 
of salvation, and its own idea of the origin of the limitation 
(dwiya) of our experience/'* The sanghatavada can be traced 
right through the history of Buddhism up to its latest develop¬ 
ments in Vijftanavida, in which, as we shall show, it exhibits 
tendencies to become evolutionism. For does not a change in 
metaphysics afiect the conception of causality also? t)oes not 
empiricism—which must be realism at the start, as it contends 
that our philosophy must be based upon observation of things 

and therefore believes in things apart from our perceptions_ 

turn into epistemological idealism in the hands of Berkeley, and 
deny the very objects without positing the independent existence 
of which empiricism dtstroys itself? Similarly, sasigkdtavdda 
could not remain pure sot^kataxidda in the schools of the MaM- 
j^a except in name. However, this doctrine is a corollary of the 
theory of praiityasamitipdda, which is common to all schools, 
though it serves a different purpose, as we shall see, in the schools 
of the Mahayana on accoxmt of the change in their metaphysics.* 
It is not that they first developed their metaphysics and then 
applied it to the concept of causality; as we have already shown, 
the doctrine of pratityasantutpida itself contains germs of later 
metaphysics. Their influence and application therefore can be 
mutual. Anyway, we find that, for the Sai^^tividins, as it is for 
the Theravadins, upon the skandhas being together there is per¬ 
sonality, and upon their dispersion personality ceases. 

Another important doctrine of the Sarvastividins is their 
difierentiation between samv^ai and paramirthasai. But the 
distinction is not that between phenomenal and noumenal exis¬ 
tence, but that between the existence of an actual thing and that 
of a thing remembered but destroyed.! This distinction is made 
probably because, as the SarvSstivadins hold that everything, 
past, present, and future, exists, they had to differentiate between 
the existence of a thing actually being perceived and the existence 
of things that belong to the past and hiture. Aa 3 way, if both are 

* TA* Ctnlrai ConetplioH of Svddhifm. p. 67. 

* StcAerbfttsky: BuddMtlu Logic, VOt. L, pp T40-I 

i AbhadJiOfmaJioSc, 161. 
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sat, this s^, which comprehends hoth kinds, CAiuiot be actual 
hut ideal. For both past and future can only be ideally recon¬ 
structed from the present and, when reconstructed, afiect the 
present also and tum it into the ideal. Thus the way is paved for 
the development of the idealism of the Mah^ySna. Of course, it 
should not be thought that, by the time Abdidharvutkoia was 
written, there was no Mahaj^na or Vijninavida. It is believed 
that Vasubandhu's elder brother was a Vijnanavadin and was the 
pupil of one Maitreyinatha, who is generally regarded as the 
founder of the YogScara. We know that the Vibha^ of the 
Sarvistivldins were written with the help of AivaghoH» the 
author of Mahiyfbuiiraddkotp&daiasira, and so evidently a 
Mah&jiU^ist. But at the time the Sarvastiv^ins appeared on the 
scene, there was no Mahayana, neither the Madhyamilca nor the 
Yogicira. Yet the Sarvasti^^dins too, in their reflections, must 
have thrown out bints for the development of the MaMyina, 
and also might have been influenced, in some of their views, by 
the MaUiyanist doctrines either in their finished form or in their 
development. Yet after the development of the Mahlj^na, the 
SarvSLStivSidins kept themselves aloof from it without following 
their thoughts to their logical conclusions. Still Sogen's statement* 
that Ahhidkamakosa forms the stepping-stone from the HlnaySttia 
to the Mahayana is not without justification. 

We may now note the development which the doctrine of the 
foitf-fold truth underwent in the SarvSstiN^da. In it each of the 
four truths is subdivided into four, so that we get altogether 
sucteen kinds of truth.* Ahkidharmakoia mentions that there are 
four kinds of ifsi\ or perception or attitude; diihkhadrsii or that 
everything is misery, samudayadr^ii or that everything has a 
cause, nirodhadr^i or that everything ceases, and mdrgadrsf* or 
that cessation has a way. Duhkhadr^fi is again of four kinds, that 
everything is pain, everything is transient, everything is empty, 
and everythii^ is self-less. The four kinds of samudayadrsH ace 
that everything is aggregation, everything is continuous origina¬ 
tion, everything has a cause, and everything is dependent. The 
kinds of nirodhadfsH are that in cessation the asravas or impurities 

• SysUms BuddJiisiu Tftcuglu, p, 129. 

» F! ise. 

£>uUtkaJfrti>ii: dvhkk^, anilyam, onSimoMam, 

Sa m u d ayi d rffih: samudayak, prabhava)i, httuh, pralyayaK 
Nirodka^ffik. nirodSah, iiiuam, nifnarcm^. 

Mtftadfitik: mdrgak, nyiyak. fratipixUlih. nair^ikim. 

For an explanfttioa oi tboM, ms p. 198. 
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are desiioyed; that in it there is peace, as hatred, attachment, 
etc., cease; that there can be no calamities in it; and that it is 
beyond the reach of the causes of suffe ring The four kinds of 
m&rgadr^pi are that the path is the path to Nir>^tia, that it has 
exp^ents, that it actually brings Nirvana, and that it leads to 
final emancipation. 

In this elaboration, the elaboration of the first truth assumes 
metaphysical importance. To the three truths of Anguttara 
l^ik&ya, namely, that everything is duhkham, k^aa^ikam and 
andirfum, is added another that it is Hinyam. This is not sur¬ 
prising, because, by the time Ahhidharmakoia was written, the 
Mahciy&na had already appeared, and the importance of the 
concept of ^unya must sJready have been recognised. But 
though the duhkkaiaiya was applied to all the objects by the 
Sar^ti%^ms, it seems to be particularly applied to the subject 
or self. MHixat is It that is duhkha ? In .<4 hhiihartnako^A, it is the 
five skanihas. The satmdayoiaiya is applicable to all the com¬ 
pound dhoTTnas, as all compounds have a cause; nifodkasa^a is 
applied to fraiisankhy&KirodkA, because this is the true nirodha: 
and the margaseUya is applied to all the dharmas of discipline and 
non-discipHne.* We have to note, however, that, as the analysis 
of the self into the dyantasffu includes the objects of sense also 
and that into the SibandAos the rUpaskandka also, to say that the 
dukkhasaiya applies to self is only a matter of emphasis. 

The last important point we have to note in AbhidharmAkoia 
is that Buddha is called the Brahman.* That is, Buddha is given 
the exalted position given to the Brahman in the Upani^ads. How 
and why Buddha is called the Brahman we do not know. But the 
point is interesting in view of the docetic doctrine that was 
developed in some other schools of the ffirayina. 

N, Dutt tells3 us that even the Sarvastividins “encouraged the 
aspiration to Buddhahood and hence the life of a Bodhisatva, and 
the goal of Buddhahood was not merely Mahfisahghika or 
Mahiyanik." Further "the Sarvistividins had two Kaya-con- 
ceptions, viz. rupal^ya and dharmakijra, but they did not bear 
any Maha^^nik sense, though their conception of dharmakiya 
helped the YogaciLrins in the formulation of the conception of the 
same."* The Theravadins and the SarvastivSdins regarded the 

> pp iS 9 - 6 e, 

* 7 M., p. xSz. I’uddiiMa pravarHSiUvU. 

t Aiptcu of MotiSySna BMidhism, p. 30 . * 7W. 
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body of the BuddhA as human. Only among the Mah&sa^ghilcas 
was the docetic conception introduced. Yet the Sarvastividins 
admitted the distinction between the rupakaya or the material 
body and dhamakaya or the body of law.* We may again brii^ 
before onr minds the remark of Sogen that Abhid?utrmako4a is 
a stepping-stone from the Htnayina to the Mahayina. 

VII 

uahasangeikas 

The next school of importance is the MahSsahghikas. At the time 
they parted from the Theravadins, they do not seem to have 
framed any doctrine of philosophical importance. In the Kaihd~ 
vatiku, we read that they held the view that the Buddhas pervade 
in all directions.* They, however, seem to be very liberal in their 
practices; and allowed the receiving of gifts in silver, eating and 
drinlcing in brass vessels, and so forth. But many of the sub¬ 
schools that branched out of the MabksaAghikas made important 
contributions to the development of the Mahkj^na. Of these, the 
school of the Lokottaiavadins is the first. They held that the 
Body of Buddha was not mundane but lokottara or supramundane, 
which seems to be a development of the MaMsarighika view 
referred to. At first, this doctrine was only docetisra, which had 
a religious but no philosophical importance. But it led to the 
differentiation between the physical body of the Buddha, which 
was an appearance, and his divine body, which was reality. And 
this reality was later identified with the Dhannaklya of Buddha, 
that is, the Body of Law, which was treated as identical with 
the ultimate reality, the source of the phenomenal plurality, the 
Tathagatagarbha or the Womb of the Tatbagata. 

VIII 

AKDHAKAS 

Another school of importance which contributed most for the 
appearance of the Mal^ylna was that of the Andhakas. These 
belong to the Mahltsafighika branch, and were socalled because 
they hved in the kingdom of the Andhras. There were four sub¬ 
schools among the Andhakas: the POrva^aillyas, the Aparaiai Ilyas, 

• Cp' tb» PlftUaic distiiictioii b«tweed tb« Idea aod the thing. 

* Aung end Phys Davida: KatUvaUhu, p. 355. 
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the Rajagiiikas and the Siddb&rthikas. But the differences between 
them were not of much philosophical importance. The first two 
were so-called, evidently because they occupied the eastern and 
western hills of the country. The FAjagirikas were the inhabitants 
of a place named R^j^iri. We read of the Andhakas even in the 
Kaihdvaiihu; and their di^erences from the Thera\^dins are of 
great philosophical interest, 

Buddh^ho^a, in his commentary on the Kalhavaiihu, writes: 
"‘The groups holding special views who arose later, to wit, 
Andhakas comprising the. sub-groups of the Pubbaieliyas, 
Apaiaieliyas, RSj^^irikas, and Siddhitthikas, hold the opinion 
that the objects of mindfnlness, namely, the body and the rest, 
were themselves (the conscious subject) mindfulness,”* This view 
sounds like Vijflanavida, for it is s^d that the physical body or 
matter is mindfulness. Further, the Andhakas held that "jud^g 
from the apparent continuity both of consciousness and Jhana* 
and of sub-consciousness, a single state of consciousness lasted for 
a Jong time.”3 That is, they were abandoning the doctrine of 
momentariness as regards consciousness or vijUana. This line of 
thinking m^ht have led later on to the idea of the eternal 
moment4 of the original Vijliand. For some of the Vijfiinavadins 
of the Mahayana felt the logical need of app! 5 dng the doctrine 
of momentaxiness to the primal vijndna, but hesitated to treat 
it as perishing. So they lighted upon the idea of an eternal moment 
or instant, which is above time like the eternal present of Royce, 

The AndhaJcas with the UttaxUpathakas hold that all things are 
by nature immutable, because nothing (however it may change) 
gives up its fundamental nature; they hold also that all karfTuis 
are indexible. This theory, we may imagine, might have suggested 
and led up to the view, sarvam svalak^anatn, everything is unique, 
and also to the epistemological theory that perception is indeter¬ 
minate or ninikalpa, that the object known is known only as 
difierent from others, as sveiarabhinna, that is, that the That only 
of the object is known and not its What. But this theory, when 
further developed, destroys itself; for, if every object is cognised 
just as difierent from its others, then it includes a reference to 
the others within itself, and so loses its so-called uniqueness. And 
this line of thinking easily leads, as will be shown later, to the 
doctrine of relativity or iHnyatd. But another line of thinking, 

• P, i«4. * JJtAta meu3 iB9eit»tiOQ. > p. 124. 

< Sm St<hetbfttalcy: TA 4 Cfin&iU C^nufiH^ of Bttidinom, p. 41. 
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namely, that the That only of the object is known and not its 
What, might have led up to the doctrine of Tatbata, or that reality 
is only a That, or that it can be known only as such. 

Another important doctrine of the Andhakas is that the Void 
or ^unya is included in the samskdrAskandha. Buddhagho^ 
writes: '‘The Void (or Emptiness) has two implications: (a) Absence 
of soul, which is the salient feature of the Ive aggregates (mind 
and body); and (^} Nibb&naitself. As to («), some mark of ‘no 
soul* may be included under mental coefficients (the fourth 
aggregate) by a figure of speech. Kibbana is not included there¬ 
under. But some like the Andhakas, drawing no such distinction, 
hold the view stated above."’ The passage implies that, for the 
Andhakas, Nirva^ is precisely the same as the disappearance 
of the Simon', while, lor the ‘Thcra^dins, the two are different, 
though both can be called by the same word Sunya. But the 
chief point is that, for the Andhakas, Kirvana or ^unya) as a 
member of the aggregate of samskaras, is inherent in man, which 
means that it is eternally accomplished and is waiting for man's 
realization. They have not, indeed, seen one inconsistency in this 
view, if Nirvana is a member of one of the five aggregates, it 
is meaningless to say that it is the ceasing of the combinations 
of the agpegates. However, the Andhakas must have realued 
that the ounya or Nir^^na was to be found innate in man, and 
so they must have thought that it was one of the samskdfos. Or 
they might have thought that just as samskaras propel man in 
his different kind< of activity, there was an inherent longing in 
man for Nirv^a, which is due to its attraction. This view, in 
spite of its inconsistency, is full of significance. And we may also 
remember in connection that, for Vasnbandhu, the Sar\^ti- 
% 1 ldin, ignorance and the dharmadhdiu belong to the sanu 
sk&raskandha. 

The next point to be noted is that the Pubbaieliyas held that 
attainment was unconditioned.^ That is, was not con¬ 

ditioned by anything. This view can easily develop into that 
Ninii^a is eternally accomplished. And we may even guess from 
the above Andhalm view of 5unya that the two ideas, namely, 
that of the unconditioned nature of Nin^na and that of its 
being eternally accomplished, were actually identified by the 
Fubbaiehyas. Further, the Andhakas and the Uttanpathakas 
believed that the attainment of cessation was unconditioned. 3 

« KaOtOvaUkv, p, 333. * Ibid., p. 337. 3 Ibid., p, 190. 
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We have already noted that for the Theravadins cessation was 
uncompotmded. But as what is uncompounded does not have a 
cause or condition, it is but Ic^oal that it shcvdd be treated as 
unconditioned. 

Another important point U that, according to the Andhakas, 
the Buddhas and their disdples can work wonders against nature,* 
a view akin to that of the Lokottaravidins, though not exactly 
the same. 

The Andhakas were very liberal in their views and practices. 
They maintained along with the Vaitulyakas, we read in 
KaiidvaUku* that even recluses can many—a fact that puts us 
in mind of a Buddhist sect of Japan and Protestantism in 
Christianity. This shows that the Andhakas were practically 
leading a rebellion against the views and practices of the Thera- 
v&dins. It is interesting to note that the Mah&y^a actually 
started in the Andhra country and Nagarjuna lived there. True, 
Maitreyanitha, the founder of the Yogicara, is said by some to 
have lived before Nagarjuna in Kashmir. But others say that 
Na^rjuna was prior to Maitreyanatha. However, the aotual 
revolution in Buddhism took place in the Andhra under the 
leaderdiip of Nagarjuna, And the Nalanda university, a strong¬ 
hold of Mahayanism presided over by Nigarjuna, was in the 
Andhra; for the modem Bihar, in which the university was 
situated, was actually part of the Andhra Empire at that time, 
and the present boundaries of the linguistic provinces of India 
did not obtain them. Furthermore, we read that the PrajM- 
paramUas, which emphasite perfection though knowledge—an 
attitxide which is mainly MahSj^ist—and which marks the 
beginnings of the MahSly^a, were possessed first in Prakrt by 
the PQrvaiailiyas and the Apara^ailiyas of the Andhakas.3 

IX 

VETULYAKAS 

Mention may be made here of the school of the Vetulyakas. We 
read of them in the KaikdvaUhu itself. We ha\’e already inciden¬ 
tally noted that they were liberal in their views like the Andhakas, 
The view generally associated with the Lokottaravadins, we find 
in the Kathdvatthu attributed to the Vetulyakas. They maintained 

• KaihSafoUhu. p, 353, > Ibid., p, 3S3, 

i N. Dutt: Atpf^ 0/ Mah&y&na Buddlntm, p. 41. 
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that Buddha did not live at ail in this worid, that he visited this 
world only in a shape specially created and that Buddha himselt 
did not teach the law but that his created shape did it.* Mrs. Rhys 
Davids writes: '*0f other theories put forward, it has been 
suggested that the Vaipulyasutras of the Mahiy&nasCitras refer 
to the Vetulyakas of our Commentary. That the title of 'ampli¬ 
tude,' 'abundance,' bestowed on certain Sutras, is convertible into, 
or from Vetulya, can scarcely be seriously maintained. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is possible that the 'Great Emptiness’ school, to whom 
the Vetulyakas axe said to belong, may refer to a group which 
the vague term Mahayanist served to cover. 5unna, empty, to 
wit, of svabbhava, essence or soul, came to serve, in MahSj^ist 
concepts as tantamount to anicca.i Again, the Vetulyakas appear 
in. the controversies as Docetists, and Mal^j^nism strongly tends 
that way."< 

X 

uttarXpathakas 

The Uttaripathakas also contributed something of philosophical 
importance to the Mahaj^ina. They held that "there is an immut¬ 
able something called thusness (or suchness) in the very nature 
of 3^ things, material or otherwise (taken as a whole). And because 
this 'thusness' is not included in the (particular) conditioned matter, 
etc., itself, therefore it is unconditioned."! We may say that the 
Uttarapathakas are the foreruimers of the TathatS. school of 
Aivagho?a. Mrs. Rhys Davids writes: "The vague, fluid term, 
UttarXpathakas, must certainly have included groups that con¬ 
fessed MahIjXnist views, since among those debated is the 
peculiarly Mahfiyanist hypothesis of Tathata: 'thusness' or 
'suchness.' The doctrine later developed in the Maha^Xna takes 
the form that reality is a That undetermined by any What. To 
put it in other words, it is beyond all thought, but still is something, 
not nothing. 

XI 

SAUTRaNTIKAS 

The Saut^tikas are one of the most important schools of the 
Hina)^a, though unfortunately of the original Sautrantikas we 

• Kat/tSvaUku. p. $25. * nrid,. p, 324. » DesirelessiMM. 

• p. xhi. $ IM.. p. 338. * Ibid., p, xivl. 
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have no works available. Though 5antarak|ita, the author of 
T<tUvasa^aka, and his commentator, Kamalasila, call themselves 
Sauti^ntikas, they are really VijMmavadins, and we shall treat 
their views in next chapter. That they call themselves 
Saut^tikas shows that there was a time when hybrid schools 
between the Hlnaj^a and the MahSjiina were formed, like the 
Sautrantika-Yogacara, the Sautrantika-Midhyamika, etc.» We 
do not get detailed accounts and treatises of these schools except 
that of S^tarak$ita and Kamalaslla. 

The Sauti^tikas, according to both Dfpavamia and Va^umitra, 
originated out of the Sar\^sti\^dins. In fact, the Sautmntikas 
are SaF\^tiv5dins in that they hold that everything exists. Yet 
the theories of the Sarvgstividins arc identified with those of the 
Vaibhasikas, while those of the Sautrantikas are treated sepa¬ 
rately. The latter maintain, unhke the other Sar'^tivadins, that 
the existence of the objects of perception is inferred, not directly 
perceived. That is, in epistemology they accept the representative 
theory of perception, while the VaibhS^ikas accept tie presen- 
tative theory. As r^ards NirvJoa also, the Sautrantikas differed 
from the Vaibblsikas. They held that it was unreal, that it 
was not an entity or existent, though they maintained that the 
world was real and existed. But for the other Sarvlistiv&dins, both 
the world and Nirv^a existed and were real. ThenameSautrintikaa 
is derived from Sutrinta. While the Vaibhi^ikas based their 
views on Vibl^lts or commentaries, the SautrSmtikas based theirs 
on the S&tras themselves. 

Just as Locke, in the history of European philosophy, served 
as a stepping-stone from direct realism to Berkeleyan idealism, 
the SautrSntikas, in the history of Buddhism, formed a transition 
from the realism of the Hmayana to the idealism of the Yogacara. 
And the transition is but oat oral. For if the existence of 
an object is always to be inferred from the idea, how can we 
obtain the vyapti or the major premise which guarantees that 
there is an object behind every idea? Unless the major premise 
that every idea has an object behind it is obtained beforehand, 
we cannot conclude the existence of an object from an idea. But 
the major premise can be obtained only when we directly perceive 
the idea, the object and their relation. But on the Sautrintika 
position, direct perception of the object is in principle impossible. 

< For abort acoouota of theae hybrid achools, lae Ba*ato(it ^ Buddhism, 

a Parts. Bngliab traaslatioa by Obanniiler. 
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And just as Berkeley, coming After Locke, dispensed with the 
idea of a material substance and maintained that objects were 
our ideas, the Yog^rins, developing the position of the Sautr&n- 
iikas, denied the existence of independent objects .It is probably 
because some of the later Sauti^tikas realized the untenability 
of their, position that they caUed themselves YogUcirins and 
formed the hybrid school of Saut^tika-Yo|4c&ra. The reason 
for retaining die name of Sautrtntika m^bt be to show that theirs 
was an ordiodox school, that is, that they belonged to the 
Hlnaj^a, 

The earlier Sautranikas, Professor Stcherbatsky writes, must 
have been nihilists. He says: “The original works of the Sautrin- 
tika school... are not yet accessible. The school probably con¬ 
tained a great variety of philosophical constructions. The later 
Sautrantikas coalesced with the Mahayanists and formed the 
hybrid school of the Sautrantika-Yogacharas and the ^d- 
hyamika*Sautrantikas.“‘ "It was known Long ago that the 
Vait^^ika and the Sautrantika schools were engaged in a dispute 
regarding the nature of Nirvai^a. The first maintained that it was 
something real {vastu), the second objected that it was nothing 
real by itself, that it was merely the cessation of all personal 
life."* “The Vaibha$ikas did not maintain that Nirvijja was a 
kind of paradise, but that the annihilation of all life {nirodha), 
the essence of was a reality {nirodhasaiya. vasiu). i.e. a 

materialistic lifeless reality. The Sautrantikas, on the other hand, 
admit the existence of Buddha's Cosmical Body pharma-K^ya), 
i.e. they adhere to the Mahayana conception which consists in 
identifying Nirvaija with the living world itself."! We know now 
little more about the Sautmntikas. The position led up to by 
them is that there is no entity called* Nirvloa behind the pheno¬ 
mena, and that the existence of the phenomena themselves is 
only infened and not known directly. The position can easily be 
reduced to ^unya^^da also, because the existence of the pheno¬ 
mena too can be proved to be unreal, as we have already shown; 
so that we have now neither the noumenon nor the phenomena 
that can be taken as existing, and nothing is left. And this ^unya 
can be even a nihilistic concept unlike that of the h^dhyamika. 

( Tkt Cowtpiion ^ BitdihisHc ^^ 394 , p. 29. * Jbii., p. 25. 

1 Ibid., pp. 25-S. 
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XU 

THE $ATYASIDDHI SCHOOL 

Yajnakami Sogen gives an account oi another school called the 
Satyasiddbi school,* which belonged to the transition from the 
Hinayana to the Mahayana. The school derives its name from 
a treatise called Saiyasiddiia$tra, by one Hajivarman. The 
Sanskrit original, Sogen tells is, is irrecoverably lost, and the 
tenets of the school are preserved for us only in the Chinese 
translation by Kumarajiva. Harivarman refutes the Sarvastivadin 
view that the skandhas, which compose the individual, are eternal. 
"The substrata of each of the five skandhas appear eternal when 
considered as factors making up the dtmd which is but the com¬ 
bination of the five skandhas. But, in reality, the substratum of 
each skandha must be regarded as iunya, because it admits of 
the possibility of further analysis, so that the so-called dima as 
well as the substratum of the skandhas (i.e. the noumenal state 
of the dharmas) must be void or iHnyatd/'* The SarvSsti\^dins 
maintained the imyatd or nairaimya doctrine only with regard 
to personality; only personality is not a vasiu. But the elements 
that compose personality are vastus or real entities. But Had- 
varman maintained that they too are avastus or Hinya. That is, 
according to Had varman, not only the ego but also the world 
is ^wtya. This is in fact the Maha^^ist doctrine of nairaintyadvaya 
01 the two kinds of no-sell. Haiivarman also distinguishes between 
the two kinds of truth, the samvriisatya or empirical reality and 
the paramdrthasatya or noumenal reality, and preaches that, 
though the dharmas, skandhas, etc., are real empirically, they are 
iwtya noumenally. This distinction plays an important role in the 
Mahay ana. Yet Harivannan was not a Mahfiyinist, though, it 
appears, he was called so by some.s Sogen writes: "His work is 
full of the idea of conservatism as regards the Buddha‘Kdya‘Vi&^ 
(adhering, as he did, to the historical Buddha, and not going as 
far as ideal Buddha), in spite of his strong opposition to the 
Nir^na-view of the SarvSstivadin.''^ That is, on this point he 
did not go even as far as the Lokottarav&dins and the Vaitulyakas, 
thou gh MaMyanism was as such recognised in his time. 5 In spite 
of his ^nyat& doctrine, Harivarman called himself a HIna3^nist. 

• Systems <ij Buddhiftie TAwK pp. 572 fl. * TUd., p. 174. 

j Ibid, * Ibid., p. 176. S Ibid., p. 173. 
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xni 

TKANSITION TO THE MAHAYAHA 

If we are asked, after ooting the views of the sects given in this 
chapter, what particular concept or view phUosophic^y differen¬ 
tiates the Hmayana the Mahayana, we can think of no 
concept in answer, ^unya, Tathatii, The Dbarmakaya of Buddha, 
epistemological idealism, the reality of Nirva^, chief place 
given to knowledge liberality of practices, and even the 

ideal of Buddhahood—all these which play an important part in 
the theories and practices of the Maha>^iia are found in one or 
the other of the schoob of the Hlnaj^a. But in the Mahayina, 
they are brought into closer relation with each other and are made 
to form a system. Therefore, there is no hard-and-fast distinction, 
so far as philosophical views are concerned, between the hQnayina 
and the Mah&ylna. It could not have been otherwise. We have 
already noted that realism and idealism are not really opposed 
to each other, but that idealism is more comprehensive and 
includes and absorbs realism. The same thing happened in 
Buddhism also. The doctrines of the MaU.y§na are all found in 
the HInayIna; but they are found scattered, some in one school, 
some in another. It has to be admitted that the HInayInists did 
not see the full sigoiiicance of these doctrines and ^eir inter¬ 
relations. But the schoob of the MaMy&na had deeper insight 
into them and built them up into an organic whole. 




VI 


BUDDHISTIC IDEALIS M^^Coftfinwd 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

In the previous chapter we have seen what ideas were being 
slowly formed and developed in the HinaySna schools out of 
primitive Buddhism. The idea of ^nyatd, the ideal of Buddhahcod 
and Bodhisattvahood, the doctrine of the Dharmakaya, and the 
di^erentiation between the absolute and the relative truths, are 
common to all the Maba3^a schools, and each of the schools 
unites them in its own way. The two impulses for the development 
of the MahiySna, says Dr. E. J. Thomas, lay in “the religious 
enthusiasm for the bodhisattva ideal" and "in the new treatment 
of the ontobgical doctrines latent in the dogmas of the imper¬ 
manence and the non-existence of the self."* The ideal of 
the doctrine of the Dharmaldya, and the distinction between the 
two kinds of truth are metaphysical. Indeed, the doctrine of 
Buddhahoed and that of the Dharmalmya can be identified in 
the sense that, as the real riature of Buddha’s body is Dhairna 
or l.aw, to become Buddha is to become his Dharmal^ya. The 
Bodhisattva is the Buddha at just a little lower stage of develop¬ 
ment. He is sometimes called the son of Buddha, and becomes 
Buddha a little later. 

The Mahayana, as we have said, is a gradual growth. It is 
interesting to note that in the Prajliaparamita, the Prakft original 
of which is said to be first in the possession of the Andhra 
Buddhists, to a Hma^^nist monk called Subhuti is explained the 
nature of iunyaia. The insistence on the knowledge of iunyatd 
and the preaching of iiinyala must have had much to do with 
the popularity of the Bodhisattvai deal and development of 
metaphysics. For the knowledge of 4 «nyaid must be reasoned 
knowledge, and to preach means to prove; and the enthusiasm 
to know and preach is intimately connected with the ideal of 
the Bodhisattva, who is said to live, without entering Nir’^Oa, 

• NisUry c/Bttddfisif p. 176. 
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for the good of the world, The aim of the Hina>Mst was to attain 
Nirvina. The Mal^ySnist too could attain Nirvana if he liked; 
but he did not think that Buddhahood was di^icult for ordinary 
people,* and to become a Buddha meant to know the Dbarma 
or Law, and disseminate that knowledge all over the world. 

We have to note here that the ideal of Nirvana is not opposed 
to that of Buddhahood, tho^^h the IBna^^ists and the MaM* 
^^nists scandalize each other on this point. Only, a Buddha does 
not care to attain Nin^a, as he wants to preach the truth he 
knows, Nirvana is the same as the ^unya or Tatbata, and the 
Sunya or Tathata is the same as the essence or goal of the world; 
and so this ideal is naturally left open to the Maha>^nist. 

11 

peajPaparamztas 

The Praj^pSramids constitute the first MahSyana literature 
that is known. They seem to he very extensive and possess 
elaborate commentaries. They seem to occupy the same place in 
the Mahayinist philosophy and religion as the Brahmasiitras 
occupy in the orthodox Hindu philosophy. If we compare 
Buddha's oiiginal sayings to the UpaniH^ ^d the Mah^^a 
systems to the Vedintic systems, then the PrajiiapaTtmitds may 
be reasonably compared to the BrahmasHkas. Napxjuna wrote 
a work called MahaprajiiapiramiididsiTa and Maitreyanitha 
composed a number of KiTikd$, which are a form of commentary, 
called Ahhi$amaySi<sMfa, on the AiUisah<isrikdprajnapaTamitd. 
Nlg^juna is a reputed Middhyamika and Maitreyanitha is 
known as a Yo^lcirin and as the guru of Asafiga. So the 
Pfc^n^&ramiid literature seems to be commented upon both by 
the MidhyamiJcas and the Yogiciiins, just as the BrahnasiUras 
are commented upon by the different Vedantic schoob. In them 
Buddha is represented as preaching to Subhuti, a sthavira, the 
doctrines of i^ytUd and nihwabhSvatd or naturelessness. It may 
not, however, be possible to carry on all fours the comparison 
between the BrahmASuifAS and the Pr^ndp&rttMitds. Yet their 
relative positions in the growth of the two lines of thought have 
significant similarity. 

So far, the Praj^apdra^niid literature that is known to the 

* Kem: p. $9 Por4ii accouAt of the BwjhisAttva 

see Haidayal: tH Boihisattva Dedrim. 
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scholars consists of SatasShasrikdprajfidpdfatmld, A $tasihasrikdpra- 
jAdparamitd. Saptasdhasrikdprt^fidpdfamitd. the Larger FrajM- 
piramitaHrdayasutra, the Smaller Prajnaparamitdhrdayastitfa, and 
Vi^racchediha. 

It has, however, to be noted that thePray^^drami^^ seem to 
be more in accord with the Madhyamika than with the Yo^caja. 
Haribhadra, the commentator on Abhisamaydlankara and the 
A$Uisdh 4 isrik 4 prajndpdramiid, openly refutes the doctrine of 
Vijnana-'^da* and gives an elaborate criticism of it. He says that 
the VijflSna of the Vijfiav^ins is like Maya,^ which means that it 
is not the highest reality. He refers to the Madhyamika,3 too, 
but appreciatively, not critically. This seems to be natural because 
the chief themes of the Praj^paramiids are Hinyaid and 
bkdvatS. But if they support the Madhyamika, it is really worth 
inquiring why Matreyanatha, a Yogacirin, wrote a commentary 
on them. And none of the KatikSs given in the text openly 
advocates VijiUina\^da, though a few verses^ may be interpreted 
as Vijhknavada. A critical study of the Prajndpdrantiids has not 
yet been undertaken. It may undertaken with advantage by 
the Chinese and Japanese scholars, who have access to all the 
concerned texts either in Sanskrit or in translation. A critical 
study of the Brahma^uiras has been done long ago by the VedSntic 
tradition itself and is now available for the interpreter, who cannot 
have a similar access to the ideas of the PraiMpdramUds. 

Maitreyanatha says that the Maha 3 ^a is called so because of 
the greatness of the support {ala$nbana), of the greatness of the 
two kinds of knowledge, of the arising of the potency of know- 
ledge$ and the skilfulncss in expedients, and of the greatness of the 
activity of Buddha.^ That is, these doctrines have been considered 
great and, as the Mahay§jia preaches them, it is called the great 
vehicle. Haribhadra quotes, from the Lankavaidra, the essentials 
of the Mahayina. They are the five dhannas, nature {svabhdva), 
the eight vijndnas and the two kinds of selfiessness (nairaimyaid) .7 

' C*. Tvcci: Prt^Spi^amMs. Vo). I. pp. 374 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 393. SamhftAiokaisvtliAifom SthMomanu^addham tnay^pamidvo^ 
yavif^uAmdifaprabkaMdhamdiSdaymnH yogisSK 

} G. Tac«: /Wrf,, VpL I. p. 550, * Ibid., pp. 34*, 345, 

i This is probfcbly coocected with the juSnamdfgA or the w&y m 
ot the orthodox aysteme, 

* G. Tued: Pfo^dSpdnumtdi, VoL I. p. zo8. Alafntwwnakalvam 

vayofUShd. ffiSne^A otry d fwnbluuyA upiyaAauiaiasyA ea, udAg»>namAAaiVAm ea 
moAo/rom buddhAMnnai^h, tlonmahAivayogidd/ii moAdydnam 

1 Ibid., p. $9. PafUAdbarmdh svabkdvai^ vijAinSnyAft^ etu ca, ive nsirUmye 
hJtctvtf kfis^ mAh^dnAyarigrfthah. 
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PdramHa$ is the technical term for virtues in Buddhism. 
According to some, they are six and, according to the others, they 
are ten. The six j>dramtd$ are chanty {ddM), morality 
patience (ikfdnti), energy (virya), meditation {dhydna), and wisdom 
If they are ten, the four others are expediency {'updya), 
prayer or vow (prapidhana), strength {bala). and knowl^ge 
(jiidna). Of these, we see that frajM or wisdom, which means 
the highest kind of knowledge, is one. According to Maitreyanatha, 
this virtue is called praj^dparatnild because it stands neither on 
this bank (ifra) of somsdra nor on that nor in the middle, for all 
the paths are the same for it * Haribhadra writes that this is due 
to the fact that in truth we perceive neither somsdra nor Nirva^,» 
That is, the highest wisdom lies in the perception of non-dif(erence 
between the two, and therefore non-difierence between aE the 
ydnas or vehicles. At another place it is said by Haribhadra that 
the prajUdpdremiid is a kind of knowledge, which reveals aU the 
pure dharmas in one instant.s At a third place it is quoted from 
Digniga to the effect that the prajUdpdramila is a non-dual 
knowledge which is identical with the Tath2gata.4 

The chief theme of the Prajndpdramids, as has been said, is 
iunyaid (emptiness) and mh^vabhavoid (natureless-ness). Hari> 
bhadra repeatedly quotes that what is called iunyaid is ^e same 
as praidtyasamuipada (dependent emergence), an idea which has 
been clearly demonstrated by N&^juna. The reason given here 
is that th^e is no dharma (entity) which is devoid of the 
BharmadhatuJ This is of course the final reason, because the 
Dharmadhatu is the same as the ^unya. As determinations like 
one and many are not real, things have no nature {svabhdva).^ 
To have a nature means to be characterized, and every character 
is a determination. But determinations are not real, and so things 
have no svabhdva (self-nature). Reality is beyond thought.? 

Again, reality is identified with Tathata (Such-ness )} Tathati, 
it is said, is the highest kind of knowledge (6odAf), and the highest 
kind of knowledge is Tathata. Identity holds in both directions. 

* O. Tucci: Prapiip&mmiits. Vol. I, p. 36?. tiipart na pare tin niniariU lAyah 
tlAiii, odhvSnimtam^jilanitpraiiiipStafKild maid. 

• cit~ FraJdiAant^ayoh tamyaXpraitb^ktna tameiroaifvSv^pAlamihii. 

y Fbid.. p. 3s3. aHSiravasarvAdfieirmiftam badhdi 

jOSnem^^tUpSromiii iiytvam, etc. 

< Tbid., p ii, PfajUpdramMjUaam oA)^>am sa tatkiioiah- 

i Ibid., p. 818. Yak pratOyasamMpkda HiaytUS saiaaumaid, dkarmedfidiuvi’ 
nm*iuiU» yasmiddkarmo »a md^le. 

* Ibid., p. 372, } Ibtd.. p. 272. Rapodibkirovijidnii tadtuinlyamifyate. 

• Ibid., pp, 340, 43»« 
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Interestingly enoogh, like the two kinds of nairdimyatd or sel£ess- 
ness, two kinds of Tatheti are distinguished, though ultimately 
they are identified; they are the Taihigaiataihaia or the Tathati 
of the TathSigata and the skadhataihatd or the Tathata of the 
skondhas.^ But as everything, both the subject and the object, 
soul and body, are iunya, Tathata is ultimately one. 

It is interesting to note here one point. Tathatii is really an 
abstract noun from iaihd or such. But another abstract noun from 
ialhA is Utthyam, which has come to mean truth, Awarakoia, the 
author of which is a Buddhist, gives iaihyam, safyam, Han, and 
sanyak as synonyms for truth Just as iaihyam and iaihata are 
derived from taiha, saiyam and satta are derived from the word 
or existent, in the same abstract sense. Similarly, taixam \s 
derived from the word iat meaning "that." Though the Buddhists 
use the words taihata, taivam and saiyoin for their ultimate reality, 
they have objection to the words ^ai and sattd. But in fact all 
mean the same abstract thing, taihaid meaning sucbness, tatvant 
meaning thatness, and satid meaning existent*ne$s or existence, 
But by many, including the Buddhists, taihy<m, safyam, and 
taivam are used in the sense of truth or reality. For some reason 
or other, the Buddhists began with identifying sat and saiid with 
phenomenal existence and, therefore, with birth and death, and so 
do not call the highest reality by those words.3 But the advaitins 
have no such objection, as they did not start with such absolute 
identification. However, it is significant that, for all, the highest 
reality is either suchness or thatness, that is indeterminate 
existence. 

Twenty kinds of Hinyatd are distinguished^ of which paramdrtha- 
iunyaid expresses the absolute reality. The significance of the 
other kinds of ^nyaid is that everything determinate is unreal 
because relative, Whatever be their number, only one iunyaia 
means the ultimate reality and the others mean the unreality 
of the several determinations or phenomenal things And for 
every phenomeuon we have a iunyaid like the iiii^ata of direc¬ 
tions {di4ah) called mahadunyaid, the iHnyaid of the samshia- 
dharmas called the samskriai^yaid, etc. 

The process of involution and evolution of the world into, and 
from the state of samddhi. in which one is identical with the 

t Q. Toed: PtofnSpSramilis, Vol. I. p. 540. 

* Arnartthcla. p. 39. (Govt Ceotnl Book l>«pot, Bombay.) 

i VoJ. 1, p. 499, * IbtA., p. 89. 
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highest reality, is also spoken oi,> This idea is connected with the 
paritfama theory of the Vijnanavadins, which will be discussed 
later. 

Haribhadra says that, according to some, Buddha's body is of 
four kinds, but for others it is of three kinds.* If four, they are 
the Dharmak&ya, the Ninninakiya, the Sambhogakaya, and the 
Svabl^vikak^ya. The Dhatmakaya is the same as the Pharma’ 
dhatu, Tathatl, ^Qn 5 ^, and paramdrihasaiya. The NinnanakSya 
is that body which does wonderful good to the world.3 The Sam¬ 
bhogakaya is that which enjoys the Mahayana doctrine.* By those 
for whom there are only three bodies the Svabhivikak^ya is 
identified with the Dharmaldya. But Maitreyanatha difierentiates 
between the two. He says that the SvSibhivikakiya is that group 
of dharmas which have been purified and turned into the univers^ 
form, that is, which have become the oneness of all things; and 
this kdya is the source of the world .5 Evidently, this seems to be 
the highest for Maitreyanitha. The Dharmaklya is the knowledge 
of the oneness as re^dized at the bodhi, and a number of other 
virtues of a Buddha, probably a Bodhisattva. This seems to 
occupy a lower position than the Svlbhivikaldya, just as a 
Bodhisattva occupies a lower position than that of a Buddha or 
sofftyaksatnbuddha.^ 

In this book, the Pratyekabuddha is called also a Khadga rhi¬ 
noceros and a Bodhisattva the son of Buddha.? Already the 
distinction is made between the ^ravakayina or the vehicle of the 
hearer or disciple, the Pratyekabuddhaj^na or Khadgaj^a or 
the vehicle of the Pratyekabuddha, and the Boddhi^tvayana 
or Buddha >^a, the vehicle of the Boddhisattva or Buddha, 
which means the Mah^^na. But, in truth, there is one only yana 
or vehicle. The first two ydnas form the Hlnaj^a. 

Ill 

GENERAL NATURE OP THE MAHaVaNA SCHOOLS 

The most important schools of the M^yana so far known are 
the M&dhyamika, the Vijftana\^da, and the BhutatathatS. The 
first two schools have good literature, from which we can form an 
adequate idea of their views. It is difficult to say which developed 

' PraJi^oremUif, Vol. Z, p. 502. sayn^padyclaiah simhatdjrmbMiam 

vttowtfm m pr<Uiiy9i^SdafMkt»e. 

* IM.. pp. 25-6 and 543. s Ibid., p. 53a. 4 JW.,p. 546. S Z6tA, p. 521. 

* Ibid., p. 100, i Ibid,, p. 263, ^ Khodgajttuurasdm, 
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out of which, but there is a logical passage from the one to the 
other. The Madhyamika lays emphasis on the ^unya as the 
ultimate nature of things, while the Yog&cira contends that the 
final nature of things is pure vij^na or consciousness. It is possible 
to say that as pure vijnana does not contain any detenninatiou or 
vikaipa it must be iunya, just as Hegel aigued that the category 
of pure Being, for want of some determination, passes into 
Notfung; in which case we may hold that the lVR.dhyamika 
developed out of the YogScira. But it is also possible to hold the 
opposite view by contending that, as the ^unya is equated to 
Nirva^ and so to bliss, there should be some consciousness to 
enjoy this bliss, and this consciousness is pure VijMna. However, 
the schools might have developed simultaneously, criticizing and 
infiuencing each other. 

The founder of the Madhyamika school is generally identified 
with N&g&rjnna. \Vhether or not be was the actual founder of the 
school, there is no doubt that he was the first great exponent, and 
his famous work, the Mddhyamikakarikds, with the commentary 
of Candrakirti, is the most important work of this school. To this 
school corresponds the Japanese Sanron sect.* The founder of the 
Yog&c&ra is said to be Maitreyanatha, the teacher of Asaftga, who 
was the elder brother of Vasubandhu. But the works of the two 
brothers are more known than those of Maitreyai^tha. These 
two brothers are the best propagators of this school, also known 
as the Vijfiajia\^da. Asanga’s Mahaydnasiiiralankdra and Vasu- 
bandhu’s Vij^ptimdiratdsiddki are two of the most important 
works of this s<iool. The latter seems to be the chief text of the 
Hosso sect of Japan.» Within the main Yogacira or Vijninavada 
there seem to be some minor differences or rather difierences of 
stress. 

After the Prajiidpdramita^, Afvi^hoia’s Mahdydnairaddholpd- 
daidstra seems to be the earliest Mah§i>^ni$t work of importance 
available. In it we come across both ^e ideas of ^unya and the 
pure vijfidna; but both the ideas are more or less secondary to 
that of Tathata or Suchness; they are rather attributes of the 
latter. The concept of ultimate reality in this book is more posi¬ 
tive than in the two above schools. Probably both the ft^dhya- 
miVfl and the Yog&cira derived inspiration from it, and developed 
the idea of each of the attributes to the extreme. Na^juna is 

I SteiiuU)er-CPb«T]in: Tfit Buddhisi Sects of J^p^, p. 37. Eaglish traoAlatioD. 

* Ibid, p, 49 > 
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said to have written a commentary called MahayaiuUdstrav- 
yakkya on Aiva^ho^a's work. The d<xtrine$ oi the Kegon sect of 
Japan correspond to the views of Mahdydnairaddhcipadasasira; 
for the idea of the Bhiltatathati, as the source. and essence of 
the world, is common to hoth.> The Japanese Tendai also lays 
stress on this idea. 

We read that the Chinese draw the disticction between the 
partly developed and the fully developed Mahayana.* The Yoga- 
cSra and the Mldh 3 'aiiiika schools are said to be partly developed; 
the Bbutatathata doctrine of AivaghoH and its development in 
the Tien-Tai and the Avatamsaka schools are claimed to be fully 
developed. Sogen says: "The Tien-Tai and the Avatamsaka 
schools are regarded as the two most beautiful flowers in the 
garden of the Buddhistic thought. One is called the orchid in the 
spring and the other the chrysanthemum in the autumn; that is 
to say, they are the last and also the best products of Buddhistic 
thought. It is the doctrines of these two systems that the Giinese 
schools, via. the Mantra, the Dhyana, and the Sukhivativyuha, 
as well as the Japanese Nichiren schod sought to leali^ by 
experiment and practice."! In thus regarding Aivagho$a's ideas 
as the fully devebped MaMyina, the Chinese are probably corn- 
mitting a mistake in chronology; yet logically, we may admit, 
the Bhutatathati school compr^ends both. The truth seems to 
be that the Midhyamika and the YogScira are partial develop¬ 
ments or offshoots out of A^vagho^a's ideas; that is, each has 
taken, stressed, and developed one aspect of his reality, so that 
they seem to be one-sided and the Bhutatathata school seems to 
be more comprehensive and so is regarded as fully developed. We 
are, of course, not to forget that the Midhyamika seems to be 
very intimately connected with the Prajftaparamiids. 

Saddharmafm»j4<^^ insists on the truth of the oneness of 
reality and of yina or vehicle. Though there are several yana^ or 
vehicles, Buddha preached all of them only to suit the Intellectual 
capacity of men. The Tendai and the Nichiren sects of Japan 
regard this work as their chief text.^ The conception of Nirva^ 
in Sukhavativyuha is more popular and positive, and the Jodo 
and the Shinsu sects of Japan claim it as their chief text.5 The 
La'kkavatirasutra, though said to belong to the Yogtclua, seems 

I steinilhef^befliB'. TS« Buddhist SisU of Japan, p. 59. 

* YaaMkscai Sofra: Systems ^ Buddiistio Thau^lUi p. 354. 1 p. sS?. 

« Steiailhtf*Oberlio: Tho Sudakist Sects of Japan, p, 7$. } 1 V 4 ., p. asS, 
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to be somewhat Madhyamika also in outlook. It preaches that 
everything is mind or consciousness, but adds that even this 
conception is meant only for the lower intellect. While all these 
schools preach the oneness of reality, the school of ^antarak$ita 
and Kamala^a, as expounded in Tat^aseui^aha and its com¬ 
mentary, is a sort of spiritual pluralism, in that, while preaching 
that the final essence of the world is pure vijfidna. it maintains 
that this is not one but many, 

It has to be noted here that, while many of the above works 
belong to different Maha^^jia schools in China and Japan, it is 
not known whether they actually formed the canonical works of 
different schools in India also. It may be that they did, and the 
Chinese and the Japanese schools were the continuations of 
similar schools in India. Or it may be that the difierences in 
emphasis led to differences of view and practice, and then to 
differences between schools. No evidence seems to he available' 
on this point, which can he decided only hy scholars of Buddhism 
in China and Japan. The orthodox systems of India speak orffy of 
the Madhyamika, the Yogicira, the Vijnlna’v^da, the Alaya- 
vijnana, pravriUvijriana, and some theories of illusion like Sinta- 
khydli, perception like nirvihilpakapraiyak^a, inference, etc. But 
some of these accounts are prejudiced, and a few wrong, 

TV 

BRtlTATATKATA SCHOOL OF A^VAGHOSA 

The account of the Mahayana schools may be begun with that of 
the BhutatathatS. school of ASvagho$a. The doctrine of Bhutata- 
tatbati, Sogen tells us, is explicitly explained in A^vagho^’s 
Mahdyana^addhotpidaiastra,' which is known in translation as 
"The Awakening of Faith." Suzuki says that the Sanskrit original 
of this work seems to be once for all lost, and we get it only in 
translation. The translation of Rev. Timothy Richard is rather 
too free, but is important in that he felt that he was reading a 
book on Christianity when he first read the book in Chinese, and 
was surprised to find that it could be a Buddhist work. Susuld's 
translation from the Chinese version is scholarly, and is useful 
from the philosophical point of view. 

Suzuki writes; "The three points constituting the gist of the 
^astra are: the conception of suchness (Bhutatathata); ( 2 ) the 

i Systtms 9 f Buddiristic Thot^ht. p. 2^, 
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theory of the triple personality; ( 3 ) the salvation by faith or the 
Sukhavati doctrine/' "The conception of suchness assumes other 
names, namely, the Womb of the Tathagata {Taihagaiagarbha), 
when considered from its embracing: all possible merits, and the 
AU'Conserwng Mind (Alaya-vijndna), when it becomes the 
principle of evolution and is said to have developed from the 
teaching of Buddha as expound^ in the old canonical sutras. 
such as the La^avatara and the Srtmala. Whatever the origin of 
the idea of suchness might have been, its 'absolute aspect' evi¬ 
dently foreshadows the Sunyala philosophy of the M&dhyamUca 
school. It is very doubtful whether N3g^rjuna, as told in the 
Chinese tradition, was a personal disdple of Aivagho§a, but it is 
hi ghl y probable that he was much induenced by him in forming 
hiss^em."» 

The soul or quintessence of the world, we are told by ASva- 
^o§a, is Bhutatathati or the Suchness of all the bkui4is or beings. 
It is not only the essence but also the source of the world. It 
exists "in all things, remains unchanged In the pure as well as in 
the dehled, is dlw^yt one and the same {samaia), neither increases 
nor decreases, and is void of distinction."* That is, it is beyond all 
determinations, and is the highest universal. It contains all the 
highest attributes and "all kinds of good work in the world, both 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal."$ It is almost like the God of 
theism, who is the most perfect being conceivable. Yet it is not 
separate from the world; it is not absolutely transcendent, "In the 
one soul we may distinguish two aspects. The one is the Soul as 
the suchness {bkuiaUUfuUa),ihe other is the soul as birth-and-death 
(somsdra). Each in itself constitutes all things, and both are so 
dosely rdated that one cannot be separated from the other. 
The Bhutatathata is identified with the Dharmadhlltu, an idea 
we came across in the Sa^^^tiv&da, and reality is treated as one 
whole. "What is meant by the soul as sucbness {bhiUaiathatd) is 
the oneness of the totality of things {dhamadhdtu), the great all> 
including whole, the quintessence of the doctrine. For the essential 
nature of the soul is uncreate and etemal."s We have here some¬ 
thing like the Brahman of the Upani^ads, which is the all-inclusive 
whole and the final truth of things. 

Yamakami Sogen writes; "The Suchness (e>dstence as such), 
BhutaUUhoi4, is called by as many different names as there are 

* 7 ha AwoAemxf of Faith, p. 43. * Jbid.. p. 54. 
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phases of its manifestation. It is Nirvdi^ when it brings absolute 
peace to a heart egoistic and afflicted with coof icting passions: it 
is Bodki or perfect wisdom, when we regard it as the source of 
intelligence; it is Dharmakdya, when it is called the fountainhead 
of Love and wisdom; it is kusalamulam or the summum lonum 
when its ethical phase is emphasised; it is BodhiciUam or the 
heart of intelligence, as it is the awakener of religious conscious¬ 
ness; it is param^rthasatyam or the Highest Truth, when its 
epistemological feature is considered; it is Madhyamdr$am or the 
Middle Path, when it is regarded as above the one*sidedness or 
limitations of Individual existence; it is the BhiiUi-kofi or the 
essence of Being, when its ontological aspect is taken into account; 
it is the TaihdgatagarhhA or the Womb of the Tathagata when the 
analogy from Mother Earth {where all the germs of life are stored, 
and all precious stones and metals are concealed under the cover 
of filth) is drawn; it is Mahdyana or the great vehicle when it 
embraces the soul of all living beings.”’ B, Steinilher-OberJin 
writes: “The Bhutatathata of Buddhism is, after all, almost 
identical with the suhsiance of Spinoza, the ahsoluU idea of Hegel, 
the VfiU of Schopenhauer, and the nor^-conscient of Hartmann.'’* 
It is $0 in a sense, 

As the Tathata or Bhutatathati is beyond all determinations, 
all determinations are false. They are due to “our confused 
subjectivity This view implies that every perception is, 

to a large extent or even completely, recognition, and is in accord 
with the Buddhist theory that all cognition originates depending 
upon samskaras, vasan4is or impressions. TathatS, which is the 
highest samdnya or universal, is the only reality, and all parti¬ 
culars, which are forms of individuation, are only appearance,+ 
Truth is beyond all distinctions; even the distinction between the 
knower and the known, the speaker and the spoken, does not 
obtain in it .5 “Again, there is a tw>fold aspect in suchness if 
viewed from the point of its explicability. The first is trueness as 
negation {iiinyatd), in the sense that it is coiupletely set apart 
from the attributes of all things unreal, that it is the real reality. 
The second is trueness as animation [aiunyaia), in the sense that 
it contains infinite merits, that it is self-existent. It is neither 
unity nor difference, nor both nor neither.? But still the 

I ^sterns of Buddhiitic Thought, pp. 

> Th 9 Buddhiit Stois ofTapen, p. 58. 3 Tht Awahoning of Faith, p. 56. 

* Ibid., p. 57. S Tbtd., p, 58. ‘ Ibid., pp. 5S-9, ’ Ibid., p. sa. 
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conception is ddinitely positive, in that, in the above passage 
quoted, the Tathati is regarded as containing all perfect attri¬ 
butes, thoi^ not containing any imperfect attribute. 

The Tathata is one and is not a plurality. In it there is really 
no distinction between mind and matter.* "Be it therefore known 
that all things in the world from the beginning are neither matter 
(fupd), nor mind (ciUa), nor intelligeoce nor cdnscious- 

ness {vyflrffta), nor non-being {aMva), nor being (bhdva); they 
are after all ineicpUcable. The reason why the Tathigata never¬ 
theless endeavours to instruct by means of words and definitions 
is through his good and excellent skilfulness (or expediency, upiyo- 
kamalya)/’^ As it is beyond comprehension, reality is call^ svttya.i 
If the world of determinations is unreal, can we and our striving 
for Nin^ajja be real? No. "In order that this clinging may be 
eliminated, be it dearly understood that the essence of the rive 
skandhas is uncreate, there is no annihilation of them; that since 
there is no annihilation of them they are in their metaphysical 
origin Nirvana itself." Why are the skandhas imreal? Because 
"when we divide gross (or composite) matter, we can reduce it to 
atoms (ufM). But as they will also be subject to further division, 
all forms of material existence, whether gross or fine, are nothii^ 
but the shadow of paiticulariiation produced by a subjective 
mind, and we cannot ascribe any degree of (absolute or indepen¬ 
dent) reality to them."* Both spatially and temporally the division 
of anything can be carried until the tbii^ becomes nothing.5 
The origination of the world is due to ignorance. The Tatha- 
gatagarbha is the sole reality, which is somehow defiled and 
becomes the AlayavijMna, the all-conserving mind or receptacle 
consciousness. But really there is no difference between the 
Tathlgatagarbha and the Alayavijnina. "[Thus when the abso¬ 
lute soul assumes a relative aspect by its self-affirmation] it is 
called the all-conserving mind {alaya-vijfldna).’'^ We may say 
that, when considered apart-~not indeed when it is apart, which 
is impossible—from the world, reality is Tathata or Tathagata- 
gaibha, but when considered as that which contains the vrorld 
potentially and out of which the world evolves, it is Alaya. Even 
the word Tathigatagarbha connotes the relative aspect, in spite of 
its use in the pure aspect, Alaya thus pla}^ the same part as that 
played by livara in many schools of the Advaita Vedknta. From 

> Th 4 Awaktnini of FoMk. p. 103. > Ibid., p. it2. i Ibid., p. 60. 

« IMd.. p. 104. i Ibid., p, 103. * Ibid., p. Sx. 
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the AlayavijMna comes the Manovij&Ana, which is the explicit 
egO'Consciousness. ^ 

Suzuki writes: “The defilement which is the product oi the 
evolution o£ the ^ayavijnana, is of two kinds, primary and 
secondary. The primary defilement is a ^Wor», originaring from 
the birth of mind. There is yet no distinct consciousness in it of 
the duality of the subject and the object, though this is of course 
tacitly asserted. Aivagho^ calls the primary defilement *non* 
interrelated,* meaning that there is no deliberate reflection in the 
ego to assert itself. The secondary defilement called ‘interrelated,' 
on the other hand, explidtly assumes the ego in contradistinction 
to the non-ego, and firmly clings to this conception, which brings 
forth all selfish desires and actions on the part of the defiled mind. 
The former, being more fundamental than the latter, is com¬ 
pletely effaced from the mind, only after going through all the 
different stages of religious discipline,"* 

“The defiled mind is called affectional hindrance {fdeiavarand) 
because it obscures the fundamental wisdom of suchness [bhuiaia- 
tkat£}. Ignorance is called intellectual hindrance {j^tyavaroM), 
because it obscures the spontaneous exercise of wisdom from 
which evolve all modes of activity in the world. "3 From this 
passage we may understand that ignorance screens the true nature 
of both the subject and the object. Ignorance is neither identical 
with, nor different from enlightenment,^ a view which is of a 
piece with the one that the world of appearance is neither identical 
with, nor different from reality. A5vagho§a gives the example of 
water and waves to explain the relation ^tween reality and the 
world. The waves are not different from the water, yet they are 
not the same as the water. 

The evolution from the Alayavijnana is g^ven thus. The karvuis, 
which must mean here the impressions or the effects of action on 
the Alaya, are disturbed in it. In consequence of the disturbance, 
the ego or the perceiver appears; then the external world, intel¬ 
ligence, memory, dinging, actions, and misery appear. 5 

Five different aspects are distinguished in the ego, according to 
which it is given five names. “The first name is activity-conscious¬ 
ness [hinna~vij^na) in the sense that through the agency of ignor¬ 
ance an unenlightened mind begins to be disturbed (or awakened). 

"The second name is evolving-consciousness {jiravrtii-vijnana, 

< T)u Awahtning p. * Ibid., p. So, footnote. 

> Jbid„ p. 82. * Tbtd.. p. e?, S Ibid., pp, 7X-3. 
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i.e. the Fobject). in the sense that, when the mind is disturbed, 
there evolves that which sees an external world. 

"Tlie third name is representation consciousness, in the sense 
that the ego {manas) represents (or reflects) an external world. As 
a (dear mirror reflects the images of all description, it is even so 
with the representation consciousness, When it is confronted, for 
instance, with the five objects of sense, it represents them at 
once, instantaneously, and without any effort. 

'•The fourth name is particularuation consciousness, in the 
sense that it differentiates between things defiled as well as pure. 

"The fifth name is succession consciousness (i.e. memory), in 
the sense that continuously directed by the awakening conscious¬ 
ness (attention, manaskara) it {manas) retains and never loses or 
suffers the destruction of any karTtui, good as well as evil, which 
has been sown in the past, and whose retribution, painful as well 
as agreeable, it never fails to mature, be it in the present or in the 
future; also in the sense that it unconsciously recollects things gone 
by, and in imagination antidpates things to come."* These are 
the forms which the Alaya assumes as it becomes the fully parti¬ 
cularised ego. 

We can find some Vijnana'^da even in ASva^hosa. He writes; 
"Since all things, owing the principle of their existence to the 
mind [aiayavijfUna) are produced by subjectivity , all the 
modes of particularization are the self-particularization of the 
mind." They have no more reality than the images in a mirror.* 
This is certainly a Vij^navlda; but we have to admit that 
ASvaghoH goes beyond vijndna. 

Aivaghoia tells us that Tathat^ and ignorance mutually affect 
each other. "A constant production of things defiled and pure is 
taking place on account of the inter>peifuming of the four different 
powers which are as follows; the first is the pure dharma, that is, 
suchness {hhii$akuhatd) ; the second is the prindple of defilement, 
that is, ignorance {avidyd) ; the third is the subjective mind, that 
is, activity consciousness {karmAvijfi&na) ; the fourth is the externa I 
world of subjectivity, that is, the six objects of sense,"3 

"Now suchness is a pure dharma free from defilement. It acquires, 
however, a quality of defilement owing to the perfuming power of 
ignorance. On the other hand, ignorance has nothing to do with 
purity, because it in its turn is perfumed by suchness."4 That is, 


• Tkt Aafakminf c/Faith, pp. 76-^. 
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the world we eacperience is a mixture o£ purity and impurity, or to 
be more precise, is neither pure nor impure; because it is a product 
of the Interperfuming of ignorance and Tatbat^. 

Mvagho|a distinguishes between two kinds of truth, paramar- 
thasalya and ^tunvfiisaiya, ultimate truth and empiri^ truth. 
Tathata, Tathigatagarbha, and Bharmakiya, wMch are the 
same entity, are paramarthasafya, and the world of objects is 
samvrtisafya.' 

Buddha’s Dharmakaya is treated by Aivagho$a as a metS' 
physical entity. He distinguishes between three kinds of body; or 
rather he says that the Dharmakaya has two aspects, the Ninna- 
nakaya and the Sambhogakiya, “Now this activity (in another 
word, the Dharmakijra) bas a two-fold aspect. The first one 
depends on the phenomena-particularising consciousness, by 
means of which the activity is conceived by the minds of common 
people ipiihagjana). ^t^vakas, and Pratyekabuddhas. This aspect 
is called the Body of Transformation {Nirptdftakdya)."* “The 
second aspect (of the Dharmakaya) depends on the actlvity- 
consdousness {karwavijUdna) by means of which the activity is 
conceived by the minds of Bodhisattvas while passing from the 
first aspiration {cittotpada) stage up to the height of the Bodhi* 
sattvahood. This is called the Body of Bliss {Safnbhogakdya).'’3 
We may say that the Nirmanakaya is the physical body, and the 
Sambhogakaj'a the subtle body somewhat corresponding to the 
Anandamayakota of the Advaita Vedanta, But in the Sambhoga- 
lAya, activity does not completely cease, It is evidently the stage 
of Karmavijnana of the Alaya, and some vestiges of individuation 
still remain in it. It is somewhat like the Saksi, which at least 
some of the advaitins regard as different for each individual. 
With S&k$i in a sense a sort of individuation already begins, 
though not developed. 

Dr, Dasgupta writes that Aivagho^, in his conception of 
Bhutatathata, combines the conception of NSgSirjuna’s Scnya 
and that of the Upani§adic Brahman .4 Though NSg^rjuna was 
later than Aivaghosa, we may admit that logically Aivagho^'s 
concept includes both the ideas. According to tradition, Aiva- 
gho§a was at first an orthodox Vedintin, later converted to 
Buddhism by Partva or one of his disciples. And he might have 
brov^t into Buddhism the Upani^adic conception. But we have 

f Ti 4 e/FaitA, p, 99, * IM., p. 100. 

I Jbid.. pp. 20 ^ 1 . 4 infioK /dtoJism, p. 88. 
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also to remember that the idea oi TathatJ was not new to 
Buddhism, that the Uttampathahas of the Hinayana, as early as 
the held that view, and that the ?ra,j9iAp&ramiia^ 

also use that idea. Probably Mva^ho^ found in the doctrine of 
the Tathata a view that satisfied the demands of his reason, and 
developed it. 

So|en writes: “The fundamental thought of the Mahaj^na 
consists of the idea of the identity between the real and the 
unreal. To speak in more philosophical terms, the phenomenal 
and the noumcnal are the same and identical."* This identifica¬ 
tion we finH clearly in A^agho^. This is probably a modified 
Upani$adic idea; fc^. according to the Upani$ads, the Brahman is 
the sole reality, and the existence of even the phenomenal reality 
must somehow be the existence of the Brahman itself.^ 

Another point for us to note is that the conception of ignorance 
in A^vagbo$a's system is almost the same as that of hn.yi in the 
Advaita of ^ahkara. And Sogen, in explainu^ the idea, quotes 
from Sahk^ipaiaryraka and Vedintasara, which are works on 
the Advaita. In the Praj^piromitdt also we come across this 
concept. 

The Tien-Tai and the Avatamsaka schools of China, which 
origmated out of the BhQtatathati philosophy of A^vagho^, 
little difier from each other philosophically. E^th identify the 
noumenai with the phenomenal, the latter to a greater extent, 
the first takes the example of water and its waves, the second of 
the moon and its reflections. But both the examples are very 
common in the Advaita of ^ahkara. The significance of these 
schools for us is that they show that the Mahayanic thought is not 
always negativistic, but is rather positive in its conception of 
truth. For even though we cannot say what reality is, as it is 
beyond all determinations, it must at least be a That; otherwise, 
one cannot even point to it. 


V 

uAdeyauira school of KAGaRJUNA 

The Midhyamika or the ^Qnya^da of Nagirjuna is a direct 
result of the PrajHaparamiias, and may also be regarded as a 
development of one of the two aspects, namely, that of the 
of Aivagho§a'sphilosophy. Aivagho^awrites: "Again there 

< Systems of BuddAistU Th^tU, p. 279. * Cp. SaavamkhaJpidcmbraJima. 
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is a two-fold aspect in suchness if viewed from the point of its 
explicability. The fiist is trueness as negation {ivttyaid), in the 
sense that it is completely set apart from the attributes of all 
thii^ unreal, that is the real reality. The second is tnieness as 
affirmation [a^nyatd), in the sense that it contains infinite 
merits, that it is self-existent/'* Viewing it in its first aspect, 
Tathati does not contain any determinations of thought (vikaipa), 
and we may imagine that this aspect was regarded as negative by 
many Mahaj^nists themselves. But AivaghoH did not elaborately 
prove that all things were or unreal. And the task was left 
to NSgarjuna, who of aU the Mahaylmists has the greatest name, 
so that Buddhism came to be identified in popular conceptions 
with ^unayavSda. The positive aspect of Aivaghoia's idea was 
developed by the Vijnanavadins in India, bat much more by the 
Tien-Tai and other schools outside India. The reality of the 
SHkhavaiivyiiha is definitely positive. 

As a dialectrdan, NSgirjuna stands second to none in the 
world, and can very favourably be compared with Bradley. 
5rihar§a, the foremost dialectician of the school of Safikara, 
borrows largely from N&gSrjuna, and this fact has been recogniaed 
and acknowledged by almost all the Advaita scholars. Na^rjuna's 
theme was that everything was iiinya; but sunya meant, for him, 
what was neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor neither. ^rihar§a’3 
theme was that everything determinate was but the con¬ 

notation of Mayi was precisely the same as that of fMwya, namely, 
that it was neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor neither. 5rihar§a 
therefore had to do little more than adopt the arguments of 
Nagarjuaa with a few modifications. And just as Bradley proves, 
throu^ his dialectic, that everything is appearance, because none 
of the concepts with the help of which we understand the world 
is self-consistent and stable; Nigarjuna shows that all the cate¬ 
gories are self-contradictory and unstable and therefore not real; 
that is, they are sunya. Just $s Bradley distinguishes between 
appearance and reality, Nfigirjuna distinguishes between sanwrti- 
saiya and paraynarihasaiya. There are of course certain differences, 
wtdeh will be later on evident. 

The word madhyamika comes from madhya or mean or middle: 
and the Madhyamika claims that he follows Buddha's doctrine of 
the mean or middle path, by holding that reality is neither 
positive nor negative, that is, by holding neither the id4vaiavada 
• T/u Awakmiiti 9 /FailK pp. 58-9. 
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or the doctrine of etemaJity nor the ucchsdavdda or the doctrine 
of annihilation.' He is called the ^Qnyavlidm, because he advocates 
the doctrine of the ^unya. 

In the previous chapter, we have said that, in the history of 
Buddhism, the Sarv^stivada logically occupies the same position 
as that occupied by the Nj^ya-Vai^e^ika in the orthodox systems, 
if we take Buddhism or the orthodox thought as a single line of 
development. And just as ^rihar$a, in his Khafii^nakhat^ak- 
hddya, takes the categories of the N}^ya-Vaiie$ika, particularly as 
defined by Udayardc&iya in his LakfOtiivaU and other works, one 
by one, and examines them in order to show that they are unreal; 
N&glijuna, in his Midhyamikakirikdtt takes one category after 
another, particularly of AbhtdhamukoSa or AbhidhamumahAvi’ 
bhdsSdisira or some other book of the Sari^tiv&dins, and proves 
that it is 8elf*contradictory. Of course, just as Srihar;a includes, 
in his criticism, the views of the other schools also like those of 
the UimSuisakas, N&g&rjuna also includes the views like those of 
the Sammitiyas for refutation. So ^riharsha's method of criticism 
too, we may say, is bonowed from N&^rjuna, who is the earlier 
of the two- 

The characteristically Buddhistic doctrine of praiUyasamut^ 
pida is the butt of attack of the very first chapter of KSg&rjuna’s 
famous work, MAdhyamikakirikds. He says that things that havo 
a cause must be either real or unreal. If they are real, they do not 
need a cause, because they already are and do not need to be 
produced. If they are unreal, it is meaningless to speak of their 
cause.' Besides, as the doctrine oiprat^fyasamuipidaii&^i implies, 
nothing can have its own nature, for it depends on something else 
for its origination. But if it does not have its own nature, how can 
we say that upon its being there something else originates ? For 
nothing has its own being s Further, does the effect exist in 
each of its conditions taken separately or in all of them taken 
together? Certainly we do not 6nd it in each of the conditions 
taken separately: and what is not foimd in any of them cannot be 
found in all of them. So it is not real.^ 

Similarly, there is nothing to be reached or achieved, and 
nothing that has been reached or achieved. If it is already 
achieved, the idea of achieving, that is, the verb achieving, is 
irrelevant to it; and if it is not yet achieved, we have no justihea- 

• M 3 dky 4 miMirikdi with th« eonuMCUiV of Cha^idnklrti, p. 304. (Edited 
by L. de Ut Pooesia.} * Ibid., p. m. ) /Mi,, p. 86, « Ibid., p. 87. 
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tion for saying that it will be achieved; and what has to be achieved 
is not yet real and so is not. And because there is nothing which 
has been achieved, is being achieved, or has to be achieved; the 
act of achieving too is unreal. If the act of achieving is unreal, 
there is no one who achieves,* So also there is no goer, no going to, 
and nothing that has been gone to. The argument applies mtacUis 
Muiandis to all actions and agents of action. 

But are we not seeing things with our eyes, hearing sounds 
with our ears, etc.? No. Eyes, ears, etc., are all unreal. How can 
there be an eye which sees other things, if it cannot see itself? 
This is not verbal jugglery. For, unless we prove that the eye 
exists, bow can we prove that things exist because it sees them? 
And what is the proof of the eye's existence ? How is its existence 
revealed to us? Certainly, not by the eye itself. It may be said 
that, just as the existence of fire cannot be denied on the ground 
that though it consumes other things it does not consume itself 
and that if its nature is consuming it ought to consume itself, the 
reality of the eye cannot be denied on the ground that the eye 
cannot see itself. But, says Nlg^rjuna, the example is not 
enough; for, who admits the reality of fire? If we try to prove the 
reality of the eye on the analogy of fire, then we have to prove 
the reality of ^e on the analogy perhaps of the eye. But the 
mutual d^endence of the two analogies is not admissible. So the 
eye is not real; and hence seeing and the seer too are unreal. 
Hence there is nothing seen ox to be seen. So also there is no ear, 
no hearer, no hearing, nothing heard or to be heard. Adopting 
the same method of argument, Nagarjuna tells us, the reality of 
the other senses, etc., can be refuted.> 

But is it not true that the (aggregates) exist? Nfig^- 

juna rejects their reality also.j He takes the mpashandka (aggre¬ 
gate of matter), the vedan^kandha (aggregate of feeling], etc., 
separately and asks: Is the rupaskandha, for instance, caused by 
something which is a rupa (matter) or by something which is not 
a rupa? If it is caused by the latter, then, as the effect is not 
found in the cause, we have to take rupa to be uncaused. But 
there is nothing in the world which is uncaused. If the former, 
there is no need of the effect, because it already exists. But it is 
impossible for anything to exist even before it is caused. This 
argument really exposes the self*contradiction involved in the 
very idea of causation. 

' M&dhyamihakSrik&s. chap, IZ. * Ibid., cbap. III. > ibid, chap, ZV. 
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N^aijusa next refutes the elements themselves.* They are 
earth, water, fire, sir, space, and viji\dna or consciousness. tVhat 
is the special nature of space, for instance? If we know akdsA or 
space before we know its definition (special character) which gives 
its special nature or di^erentia, then we can say that there is an 
object from which we have derived our definition or on which we 
have based our definition. But if we had known the object before 
the definition (special character), it means that we can know the 
object without knowing its special character. To give a similar 
argument, I could not have known the particular table without 
the help of the universal table, But I coi^ not have got the idea 
of the universal, if I had not seen the physical object first. Thus 
NS^rjuna would accept neither the Platonic theory of the 
universal nor the theory of the empiricists that the universal is 
derived from the particular, The conclusion he would draw is 
that neither the particular nor the universal is real. 

Now, he says, the object is neither prior to the definition 
{Uthshapa, special character) nor posterior to it. If it is prior to 
the definition it would be characterless, for then we must have 
been able to recognize the object without the help of its character 
given in the definition. If it is posterior to the definition (special 
character), then the definition must have been objectless, and 
can have no more than conventional validity like the definition of 
a duke. So there is no definition, no defined, nothing positive, 
nothing negative. Hence, concludes Hagarjuna, those who see 
that things exist or that they do not exist, do not see the truth.* 

Similarly, attachment, hatred, etc., are not true.s The argu¬ 
ment here is: Is the attachment prior to the mind, which feels the 
attachment, or is it posterior? If it is posterior, then mind by 
itself would be devoid of kU&a$ (afiections) like attachment, if it 
is prior, the question is asked how there can be attachment if 
there is none to feel the attachment. So in either case, the idea of 
attachment and of all the other kUioi is self-contradictory, and 
they are unreal. 

The idea of samikrUidharmas or compound things does not 
stand examination.* Every Bomskriadharrna is said to have three 
marks, uipM. and hkcoi^a or birth, stay, and decay. It is 
asked; Is birth itself a samskriadharmn or not? If it is not, then 
like space, which is not a ^amskrtadharma. it cannot be a mark of 

< MidkyamikoMrihAs, chap. V, • Ibid., p, 135 . 

> IbU.. «ltap. VI. i Ibid, chap. Vll. 
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a $am$krta4harfna \ ii, on the other hand, it is a samskrtadharTMa, 
then how can it be a character oi saptsk^dharma} Hence there 
is no birth, nothing that is bom. Similarly, there is no stay, 
nothing that stays. And there is no destruction, nothing that is 
destroyed. Further, only something that is can be spoken oi as 
having been bom. But it has been shown that there is nothing 
that exists, or that does not exist. Birth, stay, and death are 
activities like going and achieving; and what has been said of the 
latter applies to these as well. Hence there are no $<mskrta- 
dhamuis. And if there are no samskrtadharmas, bow we speak 
of dharmas which arc not sowsibia? So birth, persistence, and 
destruction are unreal like a dream. > 

Even karfna and the agent of karma are unreal .> It has already 
been shown that no activity can be real. Hence the distinction 
between good and evil acts is unreal. If both kinds of acts are 
unreal, the fruit of the acts too is unreal. So the truth of the 
sO'Called mdrga or way is also unreal. 

Nag^juna then takes up the view of the Saznrmtiyas that 
there is a soul to which seeing, hearing, etc., have to be attributed.^ 
They ask: If the soul does not exist, then to whom do seeing, 
hearing, etc., belong? But Na^juna asks, If such a soul exists 
prior to seeing, hearing, etc., by whom is it known? If it is said 
that it pan exist without seeing, hearing, etc., then we may as 
well say that these can exist without the soul. 

The opponent sees that Nagarjuna is proving that eveiything 
is unreal because it is nihzvdbhava or natiueless, and that it is 
niksvabhdva because it depends upon something else for its 
existence. He therefore says that dependence upon something else 
does not involve naturelessness. For instance, fire depends upon 
fuel for its existence; yet fire has its own nature which is different 
from that of its fuel. So each of the above categories, though 
dependent upon something else, is not nihsvabhdva. But, asks 
N^arjuna, is fire the same as fuel or is it different? If the same, 
the cause and the effect of the act of burning would be identical. If 
different, we must be able to obtain it without the fuel. Then we 
shall have eternal fire.s 

Na^^juna next goes to prove that there is no tanKdra or the 

> MidhyamikakariUs. p. x??. * Ibii., chap. VJIZ. 

i Ibid., cbap. rx. Hero 4 point may b« clarified' Bkdvc means being. >^cb i». 
according to the Birddhists, identical >vfth beconuig. therefore moans 

ona’e own being: and mAsva&AdM meazis absence of one's own being. Aa 
translated thus also, the idea fits well with the U^dhyamila system. 
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world oi transience. Buddha is represented to have said that 
samsdra has neither heginning nor end, and yet exhorted his 
disciples to put an end to it.> But, asks Nagarjuna, if samara has 
neither beginning nor end, how can it have a middle? That is, 
how can it be at aU ? 

Similarly, duMha or sufiering too is untrue.* For there is none to 
suffer. The agent of sugaring is unreal. SatnsMdras (impressions) 
are unreal, because Buddha himself has declared that they are 
mvfodhannas (false entities) and so false.) N^&tjuna could as 
well have said that, as mind itself is not real, there is nothing to 
which the samaras can belong and they are therefore false. There 
is no relation between the knower, the known and knowlei^e; for 
there is no knower at ail.* There really exists nothing which is 
svabhava or "own nature. "5 For it is admitted that everything 
originates depending upon something else. But what depends 
upon something else cannot have its own nature. Any property 
that is produced in a thing by something else cannot be said to 
be the property of the thing. For instance, heat imparted to water 
by fire is not the property of water. 

And there is really neither bondage nor hberation.^ For what is 
it that is bound? Do you say it is the soul? However intensively 
we search for it in the skandhas (^gr^ates), dyatanas (bases), 
and the elements, we do not find it. And whatever is bom and 
dies the next moment is neither bound nor liberated. There can 
be bondage, only when the thing bound exists prior to the boddag:e. 
But nothing of that kind is known. And if there is no bondage, 
how can there be liberation ? Candrakirti adds, in the commentary, 
that only he who does not think of reality as Nirvl^, that is. 
who does not Himk of it at all, can attain Nirvana.? 

Kaglirjuna then examines the nature of karma and its fniit.^ 
He asks: Does karma continue to be until the fruit is generated ? 
If it does, then it is not momentary and must be regarded as 
everlasting. If it is everlasting, it must be unproduced; and if 
unpioduced, there is fear of man's suffering from karma which he 
does not do. Moreover, karma is of the nature of kUias (affections), 
and the k2*ias have already been shown to be unreal. If therefore 
karma is unreal, then the performer of karma too is unreal^ 

I MddkyamikaStirikis, chap. XI, Anansfigra. • Ibid., chcp. XII. 

chap. XIII. •/&«., chap. XIV. s/W., chap. XV. */W.,^p,XVT. 

y Ibid., p. 299. kideii vikaipayitum yuktam ovikalpayau^ niy^tam 

yaikodtUsomsS^4fat>tkiiUdrdHiir»mc n>r9irianagorapvrapr&pti4<a iMtooisy4»li. 

» IM., chap. XVII. » Jhii., p. 334. 
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The conception of the atman Also does not stand examination.^ 
If the atman is identical with the skondhas (a^gTegatesj, then like 
them it must have birth and death. If it is different from the 
ikandhas, then it cannot be cbaractemed by them. If there is no 
I, there is no Mine also. But again, if anybody sees that reality is 
neither the I nor the Mine, theo too he does not see the truth. 
Buddha declared that the atman is the truth, that anaiman is the 
truth, and also that truth is neither. But then what is the truth? 
We say that there is Nir\^a, when what appears to be mind 
ceases. The truth is neither bom nor is put an end to; it appears 
as if it is Nirvio^** If is Buddha's declaration that everything is 
true, everything is false, everylhii^ is both true and false, and 
everything is neither true nor false. 3 Then how are we to define 
reality? It is what is not dependent on another, what is unper¬ 
turbed, what cannot be explained by anything in the world, and 
what is indeterminate and non*dual. Reality is plural, reality is 
non-plural; reality is without an end, reality has an end: thi is 
the eternal teaching of the Buddha, the Lord of the worlds.4 

It is held by the SarvistivAdins that time as past, present and 
future exists. But NigArjuna says that the present and the future 
happen depending upon the past. But whatever depends upon 
another must coexist with it. Then the present and the future 
must be found in the past itself. So the concept of time is self¬ 
contradictory and unreal. 5 

After examining a few more categories of the older schools, 
which we may pass over, NAgArjuna criticises the very idea of the 
TathAgata itself.^ Buddha is called the TathAgata because he 
reached or knew that which is the truth of things.? Now, the 
objector may ask. What is the meaning of calling Buddha the 
TathAgata, if there is no sams&ra (transient world) ? And because 
Buddha is the TathAgata, samsara is real. But NA^rj^^ 
that there is really no TathAgata. He is not the shandhas (aggre¬ 
gates); he is not other than the ^kandhas', the ^kandhas do not 
abide in him, or he in the $kan^uts. Then who and where is this 
TathAgata? The truth of the world is Sunya; is the Tattogata 
also 5unya? He should be called neither siinya nor a^inya, nor 
both, nor neither. He is spoken of, only for the sake of imparting 
knowledge.^ Reality is perfect peace; and how can we call it 

* ch 4 p. XVIII, > Ibid., p. 364. > Ibid., p . 369. 

4 Ibid., pp. 374^, S Ibid, chap. XCX. * Ibtd, cb»p. aXII, 

? Ibid., p. 431. S«e comoMotuy. * Ibid., p. 444. 
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eternal or transient, or both, or neither?* It is by nature ^nya 
and no thought is possible in it. So it is impossible to say whether 
Buddha exists after death or does not exist after death. Candra- 
Idrti says that just as it is impossible to paint pictures in the sky, 
so is it impossible to apply any determination to reality.* Those 
who try to expound the nature of Buddha, who is beyond every 
explanation, do not really see the truth. Whatever is the natiire 
of the Tath&gata is the nature of the world; the Tath^ata is 
natureless, and the world too is natureless.a 

Because Ibe things of the world are not there, there can be no 
false knowledge {vipary<^a). Viparyaya is the mistaking of the 
transient for the eternal. But there is not that transient thing, as 
everything is iunya. When there is neither knowledge, nor the 
known, nor the ^owet, how can there be false knowledge? So 
false knowledge is not real.4 

If everything is s««^a, the fourfold truth too is unreal; there 
can be neither misery, nor cause, nor cessation, nor the way to 
cessation.s Nay, even the three gems called the triratna, namely, 
Buddha, Sangha, and Dhanna (Buddha, the congregation and 
Law}, are unreal. But then why did Buddha preach them? 
Buddha distinguished between the two truths, the empirical and 
the noumenal.^ The three gems are true only empirically, not 
noumenally. One who holds the view that noumenaliy everything 
is sunya, can say that empirically the things of the world are real. 
The diflerentialion between the two kinds of truth seems to be 
necessitated by some objection like. If Buddha called the above 
the four noble truths and the three truths or jewels, on what 
ground can Nagarjuna call the Sunya above the truth? 

Now, even the very idea of Nirvana is refuted.^ If everything is 
iunya, there is neither birth nor death; then whose Nin^a is 
desired? If, on the other hand, everything is not sunya and is 
eternal, then too there is neither birth nor death; if so, whose 
Nirvana is wanted even now? Nirvana is what does not decrease, 
what is not reached; it is what is not put an end to, it is what is 
not eternal; it is what does not cease and what is not bom.^ 
Samsara does not difler from Nirva^; and Nirvana does not 
differ from samsam,9 It is neither positive nor negative, nor both, 
nor neither. There is no abhava or the negative without bhdva or 

* Jbii.j 447. 3 Ibid., pp, 448^. 

5 Ibid., p. 475. • Ibid., p. 460, 

* Ibid., p. 53 r. ♦ IM.. p. 555. 
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the positive; and there is no without birth and death. And 
it Nirvana is beyond birth and death, how can it be either bhdva 
or abJMva} 

VI 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ^ONYA 

In the above section we see that Nl|Ij)una accepts from the 
Hinay^sts the analysis of the skandh^ (affregates), dhdius 
(roots), dyataiUiS (bases), dryasafyas (noble truths), etc,, but says 
that they have only empirical valiity. For Na^rjuna, every¬ 
thing is iiinya, which b the same as the Tathati or Dhannal^ya. 
But Sogen tells us that this interpretation is wrong,* for t^ar- 
juna himself says: It should not be said that the Tathlgata is 
$unya, or that he is a^nya, or that he b both, or that he b 
neither; a name is given him only in order to give an idea of 
him.> But this passage can be differently interpreted. It may 
mean nothing more than that the Tathagata is beyond all descrip¬ 
tion, which meaning b equally applicable to the ^unya, which is 
identical with Nirvaija. This is beyond all concepts. Further, 
says that the svahhdva or nature of the Tatl^gata b 
the same as that of the world.J And while describing Nirvana too, 
he says that the world is not different from Nirvana and Nirvana 
b not different from the world.* If the world is identical with the 
TatMgata and with Nir'^na, which is the same as the Sunya, it 
follows that the Tathagata b the same as the ^unya. 

The word iunya has been variously inteipreted and translated. 
Though at first it was thought that NSgarjuna was a nihilbt, as 
the word ^nya In its ordinary connotation means nothing; it b 
by now accepted by many that the Silnya which Nagllrjuna is 
preaching is not nothing or pure negation, but b the same as the 
Absolute in European thought. Stcherbatsky translates iunyatd 
by the word relativity. But relativity b imperfection, and there¬ 
fore it follows that, in Nirvana, iunyaid ceases, as every imper¬ 
fection ceases in it, If it does not, then relativity does not express 
the full meaning of iunyaid, for Nirvipa is the Sunya. Relativity 
may be the reason for holding that everything is because 

nothing has its svabhdva or own nature (individuality). Bat while 
the 5un3'a is identical with Nin^ija, we should not say that 
Nirvana is identical with relativity. Relativity belongs to the 

> SytUms ^Suddkisiie Thtru^hi, p. 204. * MAdhyamihaMHA&s. p. 444. 

i IbU.. p. 449. * Ibid., p. 535. 
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phenomenal level. The mistalce of our intellect is that, in spite of 
this relativity, it sees individuality, svabhdva, or svalak^a^^ald in 
the phenomena. 

There is a double sig;ni£cance in the word sunya. It means the 
unreality of the determinations as well as the reality of indeter- 
minateness. Of course, the second follows from the first. To be 
determinate means to be relative, to be pra^tyasamutpanna (to 
have a dependent origination). Even hhdva or existence is relative 
according to Nagar^una, for there is no bkdva without death or 
destruction, which is an abh&va (negation). Every hhdva or positive 
thing originates by depending upon something ebe; and so its 
existence is relative to the latter. By itself it is therefore sunya. 
But the sHnya is not merely the same as relativity. To be relative 
means to be unreal; but the ^finya is not merely the same as 
untnith or unreality. It is the same as the paremdrthsaiyam or the 
highest truth for NSglrjuna. So the essence of NSgarjuna's 
teaching .seems to be that determinations, which are all relative, 
are unreal, and hence the truth of all determinations is indeter- 
minateness. And as indeterminateness is emptied of all determina¬ 
tions, it is pure void or Sfinya. As existence is a determination 
according to the Buddhists, sunya is neither existence nor non¬ 
existence. This ^finya as indeterminateness is Tathata, the same 
as the Tathata or the I>harmalc£ya of the school. As we have 
seen, N^^una goes even farther in his dialectic, and says that 
even thb idea of the ^finya is not adequate to express the truth, 
which is inexpressible. As the TathSgata is the truth, he should 
be called neither Sunya nor aiunya. nor both, nor neither. He is 
beyond every determination and name. 

If, however, we are to thitxk, as Sogen does, that the Tathlgata 
is beyond the ^unya, then iunyaid may be translated by the term 
relativity. For then, iunyaid would not be the truth, and can 
mean unreality. But in that case, Kin^a, which is real, cannot 
be the Sunya. Sunya would be a condemnatory word, and have 
only a negative significance. But on this interpretation, how are 
we to understand the two statements of l^girjuna that the 
nature of the Tatbggata is the same as that of the world and that 
the world is the same as Nirv9l^? Segen translates the word 
iunya by unrestrictedness,* which means the nature of being 
without limitations, which is the same as indeterminateness. He 
writes: “The fundamental thought of the Mahl>^a school con- 

• SysUms of BudihisHc Thought, p. 195. 
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sisU of the idea of identity between the teal and the unreal. To 
speak in more philosophical terms, it professes to maintain that 
the phenomenal and the real are the same and identical- '* But in 
what sense can they be identical? The empirical as such cannot 
be identical with the noumenal. Tbeir identity means that the 
unreal has an essence behind it, and that is the real. Hence the 
StSnya is the Reality; but it also means the unreality of the 
phenomenal. It is significant that the same word comprehends 
both ideas. However, the word iiinya, with its logical associations 
in the Madhyamika system as well as with its associations in 
common parlance, seems to he causing confusion in the minds of 
even the best scholars- The result of this discussion is that Nagtr- 
juna should be interpreted as holding either that the world is 
^unya or unreal and that there is beyond and behind this unreality 
or sunya the indescribable Real, which is the Tathlgata; or that 
the nature of the Real or the TathSgata is iunyata or indetenni- 
nateness, that the truth of determinateness is indeterminateoess, 
and therefore detenninatencss as such is lureal. 1 feel that the 
latter seems to be the meaning of Nigarjuna, But the problem 
may be left open to the scholars in China and Japan, who are 
better equipped, to decide- 

Suzuki seems to be right, if the second interpretation is true, in 
saying that ^nya does not mean relativity but emptiness. Empti¬ 
ness means indeterminateness. Neither emptiness nor indetermi¬ 
nateness should be understood as mere nothing, as Hegel and 
many other European and even Indian philosophers including 
one or two of Ni^rjuna’s own disciples did. Though it is not 
asserted by the Madhyamika that the ^unya is the fullness of 
being, as fullness is a determination and the ^unya is beyond 
every determination, he is explicit on one point that the ^unya 
is not nothing. For nothing or abhava too b a determination. 
Ki^rjuna is not a or an ucchedavadin, that b, one who 

preaches absolute annihilation. The very word madhyamika means 
one who takes a middle course, the mean here being between 
wchedawda and taivaiavdda. Hence, emptiness should mean 
something in addition to the unreality of the transient thing. 
Otherwise, Nagarjuna will have to be interpreted, as Dr. Dasgupta 
does, as a blank phenomenallst who contented himself with 
saying that the world is nothing but a show of changing pheno¬ 
mena. which are bom and destroyed every moment, a realm of 

* SyUsms »/ Bitiikistit Thcughi p. 270, 
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movisg sliadows but on no screen. Taking Plato's example oi 
the cave, the world would be like the shadows in it. but the 
shadows of naught, thrown by no fire, upon no wall. Dr. Dasgupta 
writes: ' Aryadeva, another follower ol NSgaijuna, says that the 
Midbyamila view has no thesis of its own to establish, for it does 
not believe in the reality or unreality of anything or in the com¬ 
bination of leahty or unreality. Then there is no ultimate thesis 
in Kiprjnna. It is, therefore, neither idealism nor absolutism, 
but blank phenomenahsm which only accepts the phenomenal 
world as it is but which would not, for a moment, tolerate any 
kind of essence, ground or reality behind it/'* It is not maintained 
that Dasgupta's view is without any justification. I had occasion^ 
to say that Na^juna's philosophy reached only the concept of 
Maya as found in the Advaita of ^afiJcara, which, like the Sunya, 
Kirvana, or Tathagata, is neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neither. But, as Dr. E. J. Thomas says, the relativity of the 
phenomenal world could be conceived only with reference to an 
absolute,! thoi^li to add to our confusion this Absolute or Sunya 
is spoken of by the M&dhyamlka as beyond all detenninations, 
not excluding those of reality and unreality, nay, even sHnyatd 
and a^nyaid. If the dialectic of NSgfirjuna were not meant to 
point towards something like the method of nct« fuH, “not this, 
not this," of the Advaita, he would not have praised Nirvana so 
much, We have noticed that Candrakirti, the commentator on 
Kagarjuna's Mddhyamikakdrikds, says that one attains Nirvana 
if one does not attach any vxkalpa or determination to it.4 Reality 
is not to be thought of even as NirN^a.5 Nagarjuna admits that 
it is ioiva or reality,^ and gives us a definition of it, of course, in 
terms negative. It is what is not caused or dependent on another; 
it is that where all distnrbances have ceased; it is what is never 
revealed by anything in the world; it is indeterminate; it is not 
many. But we have to note that, when it is said that reality is, 
the Is does not mean existence; for unfortunately by the Buddhists 
existence is initially identified with whatever is bom and dies 
and is a determination. And Ka^rjuna wanted to be thoroi^b- 
going in his dialectic, just as Pyirho wanted to be thoroughgoing 

* Indian liMUsm. p, 79. 
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in his scepticism. However, we should add in justice to Dasgnpta 
that the orthodox Hindu tradition understands Nigirjuna as he 
does. But this tradition is not unprejudiced. Buddhist scholars, 
espedally outside India, understand Na^rjuna difierently. 
N. Dutt tells us that there are a few followers of Nagaijuna, 
including Bhavaviveka, who understood iunyatd as mere nega¬ 
tion.* However, the whole controversy centres in the question 
whether the declaration that the whole world is iiinya can mean 
both that the world is tmxeal and that the ^unya is real. If it does, 
then the idea of the ^unya must he the guiding principle towards 
reality or tativa like the neH wU of the Advaita. And there is no 
barm in identifying the unreality of the world with the reality of 
some underlying principle, though this principle is declared to be 
beyond the concepts of reality and unreality. Even the advaitins 
identify the atyantShhava or negation of the phenomenal world 
with the Brahman, for negation is ontologically identical with its 
basis. And Srihar§a, the greatest dialectician of the Advaita, 
maintains, like Nagarjuna before him, that the advaitln has no 
determinate position to hold. 

However, it is a final inconsistency in N^g^juna's position 
that is giving rise to this difficulty. For if there is a reality, that 
reality must exist. Existence itsci does not mean relativity. We 
are dissatisfied with this world because it has only relative exis^ 
tence, not because existence itself is relativity; and when we 
think of Nin^na or the Sunya as the Absolute, we mean that it 
is the absolute existence. True, such an Absolute can only be 
Tathata or Suchness for us, as it is beyond all determinations; 
but existence is not a determination. Every determination is a 
determination of existence; it is its transitory form. But this 
means that the existence of determinations is the existence of 
Tathata, where the “of" is to be taken as “put in apposition 
with." The determinations come and go, and therefore are iwiya. 

It should not, again, be understood that determinations are 
deduced from Tathata or that they are caused by it. For, asks 
Aryadeva, if Ntrro^ is the truth of the universe, and if that is 
the Tathata and eternal, and if from that everything is produced, 
how can an impermanent entity be the effect of a per m anent 
entity? Nowhere is such difference between cause and efiect 
seen.^ This means only that we are not to deduce the phenomenal 

' Atpteis 0/ 3 f 4 AAyJfi« dvddhism. p. 194. 
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voild from tbe noumenal T«aJity. It does not mean that the 
phenomenal world is transitory, imperfect, and relative, does not 
point towards an eternal, perfect, and absolute existence. It b 
right that the MIdhyamiJca does not claim to explain how the 
world of things is pranced*; in this direction he makes no con> 
structive efiort. And thb b quite reasonable; for it b preposterous 
to deduce the phenomenal world from something which is emphati¬ 
cally declared to be inexpressible. But thb does not imply that 
what is inexpressible has no being or exbtence. Only because this 
reality b inexpressible does the M&dhyamika declare that he has 
CO thesb of his own. For ii he has to pot forward a thesis, he has 
to give some determination; but that would be to contradict hb 
own position that reality is beyond determinations. As hb thesb 
is that reality is beyond determinations, he has to prove that no 
determination b true. And this he does with great depth of 
thought and ability. He never says that there b no truth. And he 
contends that everything determinate given as truth, including 
the four noble truths, by Buddha himself, b not ultimately true. 
When expounding these truths, the Madhyamika says, Buddha 
bad in hb mind the lower intellects. 

VII 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Vlji 5 ANAVADINS 

The next school of the Mahayana, namely, the Yo^cSra, b not 
satisfied without a constructive system which explains how the 
world has come to be and what its source is. They are not content 
with a mere pointing to the ultimate reality without also showing 
how the phenomenal world came out of it. Thb school seems to 
have some popularity in Tibet, China. Mongolia and Japan, 
where it has developed into a number cf sub>schoob. 

The Absolute of the Midhyamikas, their ^finya or Nirvana, is 
regarded as bibs, though it b said to be beyond consciousness. 
But the expression "beyond consciousness'' came to be under¬ 
stood as "devoid of consciousness," and tbe state of Kir^^a 
was conceived to be unconscious. But how can there be bibs 
without consciousness? Hence the YogScarins, differir^ from the 
Madhyamika, asserted that Nir^^^ was pure consciousness or 
viiuddhavijMna. For this reason they are called the Vijhana- 
^diss, and regard the MSdhyamika as uccksdavada, in spite of 
f Cp. yfidAyomiJiaJiankSs. p, tt. 
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the latter's protest. The $unya was understood by the Vijfiina- 
vadin in general as a neg:ative state. 

There are certain differences of view within the Yogacara or 
Vijnanavida. Suzuki writes: “The Alayavijnana of the Yogacara 
is not the same as that of LaAka and the Awak^fting of Faith. 
The former conceives the Alaya to be purity itself with nothing 
dehled in it» whereas the Lanka and the Awakening make it the 
cause of purity and defilement. Further, the Yogacara upholds 
the theory of Vijfiaptimatra^ and not that of Cittamatrata, 
which belOT^ to the Lanka, Avaiamsaka. and Aufakming of 
Faith. The difierence is this: According to the VijnAnamatrata 
the world is nothing but ideas, there are no realities behind them; 
but the Cittamitrati states that there Is nothing but Citta, 
Mind, in the world and that the world is the objectification of 
mind. The one is pure idealism and the other idealistic realism."* 
The tradition in China and Japan may support Suzuki's difieien- 
tiation. But knowing that in Sanskrit Cit^, Vijnapti and Vijfi&na 
may mean the same, we feel that Suzuki's di^erentiation may not 
be true. The Vlji^navada too, which Suzuki wants to differentiate 
from the teachings of the Lahkdvaiara, tells us» as we shall see, 
that reality is beyond everything determinate, and that it should 
not be called by the name vifndna even. For it also, reality is 
beyond the Alayavijnina. While Citta, in the sense of what 
gathers and piles up, is identified with the Alayavijnana or the 
storehouse of consciousness in the Lahkavatara, in VijhapUmar 
traiaHddhi pure vijMpH or consciousness is said to be above the 
Alaya. 

However, in the conception of the Alaya there seem to be 
some differences of view in the MahAy^a. Max MiiUer, in bis 
Introduction to the Vajracch€dik&, quotes from an address 
delivered by a Buddhist priest of Japan at the Congress of Reli¬ 
gions 1893 to the effect that the Alaya is the highest reality. In 
this quotation we have Vidyim&tratlL instead of Vjjfiaptimatiata. 
The LaAhavatara speaks of two aspects of the Alaya, the relative 
and the absolute, and, in the latter aspect, identifies it with 
Cittamfitrati. Sogen tells us that, in the Bhutatathata school of 
ASvagho^a, the distinction is made between Alayavijnana and 
AlayavijflSna, the first A of the former being pronounced loi^ 
and that of the latter short; so that the meaning of the first is the 
storehouse or repository of consciousness and that of the second 

< TM SOtra, p. }d. 
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is the never 4 ost mind or the never-disappearing consdoosness. 
which is the Absolute. 

It seems difficult to decide whether the Lanhdvaidra belongs to 
the Yo^lra school or to some school of the MaMj^na which 
was neither the Yogacira nor the Madhyamika. SuzuJd writes: 
'Id the Lanka all the most fundamental conceptions of the 
Matd3^na are thrown in without any attempt on the part of the 
compilers to give them a system."* "in a way the Awakening is 
an attempt to systematise the Lanka, for all the principal teach¬ 
ings of the latter are found there developed in due order."* 
"There is no doubt that the LarOta is closely connected in time as 
well as in doctrine with the Awakening of Faiih in ik$ Mahay ana 
generally ascribed to Aivagho$a."3 If these statements are true, 
we have to say that the LaAkdvaidra precedes, at least logically, 
the Awakening,* out of which or after which probably developed 
the ^unyavSda and the Vijfiinavida. There are a number of 
points common to both the VijfiinavSbda and the LankAvatara on 
the one hand and to the ^^yav&da and the Laiikavaiara on the 
other. Like the hffidhyamika it speaks of the ^Qnya, but like the 
Yijfilnavada it teaches CittanStrati. This is again the same as 
the Tathlgatagarbha. Even in the works of the VijSanavada we 
find mention of the Sunya, Tatba-^, Tathagatagaibha, etc,; but 
in the Lankavaiara we find equal emphasis on each. 

Suzuki writes that the main thesis of the Saddharmapun4anka 
is that Buddha has just one vehicle for all beings, and that Avalo- 
kite^ara is a god of mercy, who will help anybody who finds 
himself in tronble; that of the Avaiamsakasuira is that the Bodhi- 
sattva Samantabhadia does not enter Nirvana, until he is sure 
that the whole univeise is liberated; that of the Prajfidparamitd- 
sutra is that the world is snnya; that of the VimaiaMfOsHtra is 
ffiat monastic life is not necessary for liberation; that of the 
Srimaiasuira is that the source of the world Is the Tathigata- 
garbha; that of the Sukhavaiivyuha is that faith in the Buddha 
Amit&bha is enough to save human beings; that of the Parinirvdna- 
siiira is that everyone is potentially a Buddha; but it is only 

> Ths LonAicaatra SUfa. p, xU. * IM.. p. atoox. ) Of. fiit. 
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the Lankavatara that preaches that liberation is impossible with¬ 
out self-realization.* It preaches dependence on one self, and 
throws the responsibility on the human individual. Because of its 
doctrine of CittamitratA, it does not appear to be as nihilistic as 
the Midhyamika. Its teachings seem to occupy a position some¬ 
where between the YogicAia and the h^dhyamika. It is a sort of 
a synthesis of both like the Awakening. While the latter effects the 
synthesis with the help of the idea of Tathata, the Lankdvatara 
does so with that of CittamitratA, and exhibits stronger leanings 
towards the VijhAnavAda. It too indentilies reality with TathatA 
like the Awakening.* 


VIII 

IDEAS OF THE LA^kAvaTARA 

The highest reality of the La^ikavaidra is Cttta or Mind. “The 
more ordinary expressions given to the hipest reality known as 
Citta are TathatA, 'suchness' ox 'thusness/ Satyata, 'the state of 
being true,' Bhutata, ‘the state of being re^/ DharmadhAtu, 
'realm of truth,’ Nirvaija, the Permanent (nHya), Sameness 
(samaid}, the one (advaya), Cessation (nirodka), the Formless 
(animitia), Emptiness {iunyatdj.t etc." Though the meaning of 
Qtta as vijUdna is retained, the word is used in two senses, In its 
relative aspect, it means Manas, Manovijflana, and the five sense 
vijiianat, all of which are found in the philosophy of the San^ti- 
vAda. In its absolute aspect, Citta is a synonym for the Alaya- 
vij^na. On the other hand, the Alayavijfiina too is spoken of as 
having a relative and an absolute aspect,s these aspects being the 
same as the two aspects of the Citta. But there need be no doubt 
about both the Alaya and the Citta being spoken of as above 
dualism^ and beyond comprebension.s Further, the relation 
between the world and the Alaya is regarded as that between 
whole and parts; so that the two are neither different from each 

I Th« LoAkSvtUSra SiUra.yp. nxvu-jaudx. Tb« forzoola of th« Shtngon sect of 
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Other nor identical with each other. "'Mahimati, it is like a lump 
oi day and the particles ot dust making up its substance, they are 
neither different nor not-difierent; a^ain, it is like gold and various 
ornaments made of it. If, MaMmati, the lump of clay is diferent 
from its partides of dust, no lump will ever come out of them. 
But as it comes out of them it is not different from the particles 
of dust. Again, if there is no difference between the two, the lump 
will he indistinguishable from its partides.” “Even so, Malamati, 
if the evolving Vijfiana are different from the Alayavijnlina, even 
in its original form, the Alaya cannot be their cause. Again, if 
they are not difierent the cessation of the evolving VijflSnas will 
mean the cessation of the Alayavijfiina, but there is no cessation 
of its original form.”* Yet true to the spirit of the Mahiyana, the 
LankivtUora identi;6es Nin^^ with samsara.'* 

To show that reality is beyond all thought determinations, the 
LahHvaiara, like Madhyamikak&nkas, goes to the extent of 
holding that reality is neither the nor Nirvloa. “In all 

things there is no self-nature, they are mere words of people; that 
which is discriminated has no reality; (even] Nirv^a is like a 
dream; nothing is seen to be in transmigration, nor does any¬ 
thing ever enter into Nir^^Ca.’'3 That is, if we understand Nir- 
with the help of our thought determinations, which dis¬ 
criminate between things; then Nirvana must be understood as 
something other than samsara. This discrimination implies 
duality; but duality is unreal. So no attempt should be made to 
comprehend Nirvajia. Buddha gives a number of conceptions of 
Nirvana and declares all of them to be false. Similarly, even 
emptiness or iiinya is a concept, and so is not real and does not 
express the nature of reality. “Emptiness, emptiness indeed. 
Mahimati, it is a term whose self-nature is false imagination. 
Because of one's attachment to false imagination, Mah&mati, we 
have to talk of emptiness, no-birth, non duality, and absence of 
self-nature.''^ That is, Buddha would object even to negative 
descriptions of reality. He says that the Tathlgatak&ya is beyond 
mind or Gttas even and, lie the Madbyamika, that Nir\^a 
cannot be called by the name Kirv^a. 

One important point we have to note, which Suzuki regards 
as the special feature of the Lankdvtitifa, is the idea of self- 
realisation. If there were no reality, no truth, self-realization 

> Th« LMkanalirs SiUra. p. 34. * IM.. p. sS. 
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would not have been preached. “That all things are in their self- 
nature unborn, Mahimati, belongs to the realm of self-realization 
attained by noble wisdom, and does not belong essentially to the 
realm of dualistic discrimination cherished by the ignorant and 
the simple-minded.”’ Suzuki tells us that this self-realization is 
practically a recognition of one's true and original nature and In 
Zen Buddhism “the experience is compared to the visiting (of) 
one's native home and quietly getting settled.”* We are here 
reminded of the PratyabhijM. system of Abhinavagupta, In the 
“Sagathakam,” which SuruM doubts belonged originally to the 
text of the Zernkdvai 4 ra,i we find the dimatt doctrine preached 
and the andMuzn doctrine refuted.^ “Those who hold the theory 
of non-ego are injurers of Buddhist doctrines, they are given up 
to the dualistic views of being and non-being; they are to be 
ejected by the convocation of the Bik$u$ and are never to be 
spoken to.” “The doctrine of an ego-soul shines brilliantly like 
the rising of the world-end fire, wiping away the faults of philo¬ 
sophers, burning up the forest of egolessness, ” “Trying to seek in 
fine ways for an ego-soul in accumulation of the Skandhas, the 
unintelligent fail to see it, but the wise seeing it are liberated.” 
Suzuki writes in a footnote that these verses “seem to contradict 
the Buddhist doctrine of non-ego. It is not necessary to detennine 
the purport of these verses, as they stand all by themselves with¬ 
out any explanatory prose. In fact these verses in the 'Sagatha¬ 
kam,' which have no direct connection with the main text, 
except those that are quite obvious in meaning, are mostly 
difficult to know predsely what they intend to signify.” But the 
explanation for these verses may be that there was a trend 
developing wdthin the thought of the Leuikdvaidroi namely, that, 
as the reahty is CittamatratA, it is somehow identical with the 
soul or self in essence. And probably the doctrine of self-realization 
is also connected with this view. The world is not regarded in the 
“Sagathakam” as a shadow of nothing on nothing cast by nothing, 
but as a “sign indicative of reahty.“5 In the text of the LaiiAdva- 
tara itself, it is said that reality is eternal.® "The ancient road of 
reality. Mahamati, has been here all the time, like gold, silver, or 
pearl preserved in the mine; MaMmati, the BharmadhStu, 
abides for ever, whether the TathSgata appears in the world or 
not; as the Tatbagata eternally abides so does the reason (dhar- 

> Th 4 LoAkSvatifo p. 56. * Thid,. p, xxvif. s Ibii.. p. xliv. 
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mats) of aJi things; reality for ever abides, reality keeps its order, 
like the roads in an ancient city.” 

The question is raised in the Lankdvaidra whether the Alaya, 
which is eternal, can he k^anika or momentary. The answer is 
given by pointing to its two aspects, the relative and the absolute. 
"Mahamati, momentary is the AlayavijflSna known as the 
Tatha^ata^bha, which is together with the Manas aind with the 
habit energy of the evolving VijnSnas—this is momentary. But 
(the Alayavijrana which is tj^ether) with the habit-energy of 
the non-outilows [an^ava) is not momentary. From the 
absolute point of view, ah things are eternal.^ 

The Lankavaiara, too, teaches the two-fold nairabnyaid. ”Mah&- 
mati, what is this two-fold egolessness? (It is the egolessness of 
persons and the egolessness of things. What is meant by the 
egolessness of persons? It means that) in the collection of the 
Skandhas, Dhatus, and Ayatanas there is no ego-substance, nor 
anything belonging to it; , , .”3 ”Now, Mahamati, what is meant 
by the egolessness of things ? It is to realize that the Skandhas, 
Dhatus, and Ayatanas are characterized with the nature of false 
discrimination.”4 That is, things really have no distinctions. As 
Aivagho$a says, the truth is $amsid. 

Still Buddha is represented as saying: ‘Tt is told by me that all 
things are egoless; by this is meant, MaMmati, that they are 
devoid of self-hood; hence this egolessness. What I mean is that 
all things have each its own individuality which does not belong 
to another, as in the case of a cow and a horse. For example, 
Mahamati, the being of a cow is not of hoise-nature, nor is the 
being of a horse of a cow-nature. This (exempliBes) the case of 
neither being nor non-being. Each of them is not without its own 
individuality, each is such as it is by its own nature. In the same 
way, Mahimati, things are not each without its own individuality, 
they are such as they are, and thus the ignorant and the simple- 
minded fail to understand the significance of egolessness by 
reason of tbeir discrimination; indeed, they are not free from 
discrimination. ”5 Outwardly, this passage appears to be saying 
something self-contradictory. If everything possesses its own 
natme, where is iunyaia ? How can we show that it is egoless or 
se l fless? So Hutrwanairatmya or egolessness of things does not 
mean that the cow is not a cow or the horse is not a horse. It 

* Th4 l^k&uoiSra StUfa, p. io6. * p. So. 

S /SitL. p. Si. • Ihid., p. zoi, s JbU.. p. iSi. 
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means that though the cow is not the same as its parts, yet it is 
not difierent from its parts, which will be found, on ultimate 
analysis, to be of the same nature as that of the parts of a horse. 
Nay, if the analysis is carried to the farthest possible limit, it will 
end in nothing, as Harivannan, the founder of the Satyasiddhi 
school, showed. 

The idea expressed in this passage seems to be connected with 
the Buddhistic theory of perception, according to which every 
perception is indeterminate. Every perception is of the form 
“That is different from its others." The perception of the book in 
front of me, for example, is not of the form “That is a book," but 
of the form “That is different from the rest." To put it in the 
language of the Naiyiyikas, perception has no prakara ; or to put 
it in the language of Western epistemology, we see only the 
particular not the universal of perception, only the That not the 
What. The prakdra, vikalpa or the What belongs to a later stage 
of intellection. So far we understand from this theory that per¬ 
ception takes in only the concrete thing, only the individual. As 
everything is itself, and not any other, including othere of its own 
kind, this theory of perception seems to be so far justifiable. But 
if every cognition is of the form that what is perceived is different 
from the othere. then the reference to the other would be included 
in the thing, and somehow the other would be present in the 
thing. But then if the thing necessarily points beyond itself by 
including its others, it loses its uniqueness; so that the statement 
that everything is svalak^av^a or unique ends in the view that 
everything is nihsvabhava or without its own nature, and there¬ 
fore That is, to say that every dharma is Itself is to say that 
it is nairdhnya or selfiess. 

The Lankdvcddra also distinguishes between the two kinds of 
knowledge, the relative and the absolute.* ''There are three kinds 
of Jnana—worldly, superworldly, and transcendental. Now, 
worldly knowledge belongs to the philosophers and to the ignorant 
and the simple-minded, who are attached to the dualistic views of 
being and non-being. Super-worldly knowledge belongs to all the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, who are attached to the notions 
of individuality and generality. Transcendental knowledge, which 
is free from the dualism of being and non-being, belongs to the 
Bodhisattvas and takes its rise when they thoroughly examine 
things of imagelessness, see into the state of no-birth and no-anni 
• Th* LoAhAfoiSti SiUra, p. 133. 
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hilatiop, and realize egolessness at the stage Tath£gatahood."i 
"VijMna is subject to birth and destruction, and Jnina is not 
subject to birth and destruction. Further, Mahiraati, VijnSna 
falls into (the dualism of) form and no-fomi, being and non-being 
and is characterized by multiplicity; but Jfiina is marked with 
the transcendence of (the dualism of) fonn and no-form. Further, 
Mahmati, VijBana is characterized with accumulation and 
Jfilna with non-accumulation.”* Knowledge is of three kinds; 
the common-sense theory of things which sees birth and decay, a 
little more reflective theory which sees soTnaid in the particulars, 
and the knowledge which sees neither birth nor decay. 

Vijfiina, we may say, is knowledge which includes attachment 
also. The highest knowledge is called Prajfl^ It is imageless, sees 
the root of existence (j^avicaya^uddht). indeterminate (ntnn- 
kaipa) and inexpressible. The LaAkavatdra is here making the 
distinction between the poramdrifutsaiya and satnvrtisaiya in its 
own way. 3 

We find in this work three kinds of nature (svaihdva) distin¬ 
guished,4 namely, parikaipita, paralanira, and paTini$panna. The 
first nature is the imagined particularity of things. In truth, 
there are no things, but through ignorance we im^:ine them. The 
second nature is their dependence upon something else. Every¬ 
thing is caused by something else, and is therefore dependent on 
it; so that there is really nothing in the world which is self- 
dependent and self-existent. If we analyse its nature, it disappears 
into nothing or ^ftyaia. The third is the essential reality of 
things, their nature seen from the absolute standpoint. 

As the world is neither different from reality nor identical with 
it, though the world is treated as Maya is said to be not 

without reality.s All things are called Maj^, because they are 
unreal like a lightning flash, also because they are not born and 
yet appear to be.^ Though the general tendency of the Lankava- 
iara is to regard the phenomenal world as neither real nor unreal, 
yet there is a slight inclination towards regarding it as both real 
and unreal. Though these passages declaring that the world is 
both real and unreal can be interpreted in the light of the general 
tendency, yet there are some who identify what Is neither existent 
nor non-existent with what is both existent and non-existent. 
Some interpreters, too, of the Advaita conception of Maya seem to 

' Tht LaMitMiTa SSira. * md., p. 13S. s /bid, p, 1x2, 

1 Ibid., pp. xt$. *97. and 237- 5 PP- 95“^ ‘ Jbid.. p, 96. 
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think likewise. In fairness these interpreters, it may be saH 
that, both in the Lankdvaldra and in the Advaita, the existence of 
the phenomenal things is really the reflection of the one reality. 
The Lankdvaidta gives the example of the reflection of the moon 
in water, and of the flower in a mirror.* The reflection or the 
praHhitnba theory of the Advaita is well known. The former gives 
the example of the ocean and the waves also. But any way, the 
existence of the world is the existence of the Tati^ta or the 
DharTnakaya. We read also of the mutual influence of the Alaya 
and the Manas. And because the pure Alaya influences the Manas, 
the latter feels like tuming back or turning within and desires 
liberation. 

In the Lankavatara seven kinds of siinyaia are distinguished. 
"In short, then, Mahamati, there are seven kinds of emptiness: 
(i) The emptiness of individual marks (lak^af^a, (2) the emptiness 
of self-nature {bkdvasva^hdva), (3) the emptiness of no*work 
{apracarita), (4) the emptiness of work (pracarita), (5) the empti¬ 
ness of all thing:s in the sense that they are unpredicahle {nira^ 
bhilapya), (6) the emptiness in its highest sense of ultimate 
reality realizable only by noble wisdom, and (7) the emptiness of 
mutuality (itaretara) which is the seventh/'* The first kind of 
emptiness means that things which appear to possess the mark of 
individuahty and generality do not really possess them and, 
when analysed, disappear into nothing. The secorvl means that 
things which appear to be bom and destroyed are not really bom 
and destro5red. The third means that the skandhas, which, as an 
aggregate, appear to be performing acts, are Nirvajm itself, and 
so they are really not performing any work. The fourth means 
that there is no soul in the skandhas. and the agent of action is 
only the skandhas. So far as the soul is concerned, it is nothing 
but sunya. The fifth means that things axe due to false imagina¬ 
tion, and the nature of this false imagination is inexpressible. The 
sixth meanii^ is given thus: "Again, Mahamati, what is meant by 
emptiness in its highest sense of ultimate reahty realizable by 
noble wisdom ? It is that in the attainment of an inner realization 
by means of noble wisdom there is no trace of habit-energy 
generated by all the erroneous conceptions (of beginningless past). 
Thus one speaks of the highest emptiness of ultimate reality 
realizable by noble wisdom."? The seventh means the emptiness 

< Tk 4 LaiikiwUS*a SOtra. p. zax. 

* Ibid., p. 65. * Ibid., pp. 
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which is relative; for instance, a lecture hall may be empty of 
elephants and tigers, but not of students and benches. Of the 
seven kinds of emptiness, six are the emptiness of things, which 
moftTiQ th e ir falsity from the absolute point of view, Only the 
seventh is the emptiness which is reality itself, which is identical 
with Tathata, Tattfigatagaxbha, etc. The conclusion we drew 
while examining the meaning of Na^rjuna's ^unya can be 
further clarified in the light of these distinctions.* The difficulty 
or the source of confusion is that both reality and unreality are 
connoted by the same term. It may be in accordance with the 
MahaySnist view that Nir^a is ultimately identical with 
soTnsara. But that this identification leads to much confusion 
and misunderstanding cannot be denied. It may not be a defect 
in the reasoning of the Mahaj^a; it may be a defect of our 
thought itself. Or it may be the merit of oui thcn^t that it is 
able to come to the condusion that reality lies at the very heart 
of the phenomenal world. But still it misled many mter< 
preters of NS^rjuna's doctrine. 

IX 

ASAl^OA 

The philosophy of Asafiga, as expounded in the Mahayanasuird- 
Uthkdra, is hardly distinguishable from that of the Advaita, He 
and his younger brother Vasubandhu are the protagonists of the 
Yoficara school, also called the Vijnanavada. The Lankdvaldra, 
because of its elaborate discussions of concepts like the Siinya, 
can he easily recognised as a Buddhistic work; but Mahdydna^ 
siiiralank^a, if the name of the work and the word Buddha that is 
often repeated in it are omitted, may be mistaken for a work on 
the Advaita. 

Though Suzuki wants to distinguish between the Cittama- 
trati of the LankaveddrA and the VijfiaptiinS.trata of the Yog&- 
cfira, the two are really one, as we have already pointed out. 
Asa^a also writes that what appears to be subject and object is 
the Citta,3 and that, when one realizes that the world is nothing 
but name and form, be stands on Cittam&tra^ or pure Mind. The 
commentary says that TathatA is the same as Cltta.^ Asafiga 

) Cp. the twenty kinds Of tAnyad distin^QiJhed ifi the Pt^ApiromUS^. 

> M4hayat*^sAtf8iMiiirA, p. 65 . CUtamdvayaprahhiMM. (Edited by Sylvnla 
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uses the word vijfUifH also. He says that when illusion is removed 
vijfiapfi becomes formless.* He uses the word iunya also, and 
speal:s o£ realization as ainuUdbka or the gaining of one's aiman * 
so that pudgalanairdtmyatd or the theory that there is no soul 
becomes identical with ^ddhaimaid or the theory that the self is 
pure and above determinatious, and for that reason iiinya. 
Asafiga goes even farther and calls the ultimate truth sai or 
existence, and wonders why the foolish man becomes attached to 
the world, which is unreal, leaving out reality .3 He says that by 
longing for sat we lose nothing, because the world is identic^ 
with it; but the world by itself is unreal, and so our attachment to 
the world is only due to our stupidity, This identification of the 
real and the unreal is of course MaMylnistic. Reality pervades 
everything like space.4 Asahga gives the example of the moon and 
its reflection in water,5 to show the relation between the noumenon 
and the phenomena. Another example g^ven is that of pure and 
muddy water. The water both when pure and when muddy is the 
same. Pure water is the muddy water from which the mud is 
removed. Similarly, reality is nothing but the world from which 
distinctioiis like that between subject and object are removed. 
That is why somsdra (the transient world) and are 

identical. 

In spite of this definitely positive conception of reality, the 
refrain of the Mah55rana, that reahty is neither positive nor 
negative, is not absent in Asaflga’s work. He says that astitva and 
ndsiitva, existence and non-existence, are found only in 
and not in the ultimate truth. He writes that both bhdva and 
abhdva are iiinyaf ; and the man who has realized the perfect truth 
is called the sunyajTia, because he realizes that both bhdva and 
abhdva are sunya.^ But in the philosophy of Asafiga, iunya seems 
to express the unreality of the world rather than reality itself. 
The emphasis seems to be more on the positive aspect of reality. 
And in this sense, we may say that MahayanasiUrdUtiik&Ta is stili 
less negative than the Lahkavatara. 

< MahSySnasOiriia^iiiMa, p. 6a 

• Ibid., p. S?. Sanyaiiyim viiu^dkAyim nctirdimydi mdrgaiibkciah buddhih 
iuddbSimMihandi ^ 4 ^ 

s Ibid., p. 58. KtUhamayamabhirad^ Mcmoka^aMro yadas^idabMnioiftbo^ 
saisamaiUit tribSya. * Ibid., p. 36. s Op. eii. 

• Ibid., p. 59. » Ibid., p. 94 . 

• Ibid., p. 24 . Afthif* 50 oija&ya ca jalpamiirSn ssnti^fbaU tonnibhaoitiamStrt, 
pratyakiotSmsd ca dJuunudhdiuh Uumdt viyubto ivayaiakfantna, ndsOii dttdt 

bttddkkyA ciUa^a ndstUpomt^aiH tAsmit, dvayAsya niOisp emup ttyu 
AUnSn ianHffhoifi tadgattikarmadhdUtu, 
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Wbiie A^vagho§a uses the word Tathati more frequently to 
mean ultimate re^ty, Ka^rjuna ^Qnya, and the Lafikavat^a 
Citta, Asanga seems to think that the word Dhannadh&tu is more 
appropriate; at least the use of that word is more conspicuous in 
his work. Dhaimadhitu is definitely identified by Asahga with 
DharmakSya, Tathati, and CittamSitratSi or Vijfiaptimatrata. 

Another important point that brings the Advaitaof SaAkaiato 
mind is Asafiga's reference to jHanamSr^ct or the path of know¬ 
ledge.* As reality according to Sankara is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, he preached j 9 tanamSrga. We know that the 
Praj^paramitas. though preaching that reality is void and 
beyond thought, emphasise knowledge or prajHa. This tendency 
is given a definite form and name by Asahga and is connected 
wittt one of the four noble truths, namely, marga. Of coarse, like 
the other Mahayanists, Asahga too tells us that reality cannot be 
known through tarka Cft Ic^c,* a point common to both the 
MahaySna and the Advaita. He too bolds that liberation or 
mokia is only a removal of ignorance ,3 so that it is only the 
recognition of one’s origmal nature. 

The impurities, \^ch in Buddhism are the ldeia$ (affections), 
the samskatas (impressions), etc., constitute our ignorance, which 
screens the truth as the clouds hide the sun and his rays,^ Asafiga 
says that by Buddha-knowledge, that is, the knowledge of the 
true Buddha, the whole world becomes instantaneously known— 
a statement that reminds us of the Upanisadic utterance that 
upon the Brahman being known everything else becomes known. 
Asafiga salutes Buddha as one who is free from all illusions and 
whose all-pervasive nature is known through knowledge .s This 
verse may safely be interpreted as meaning that Buddha is to be 
known as pure consciousness pervading every inch of the uni¬ 
verse. The interpretation will be in full accord with the philosophy 
of Asai^a. 

< SfAkJvStMJiUrdlMibira, p, 35. Tctpr&tHminfikalpSmiayasvmainiie 

SuiuAdkii. > Ibio.. p. 3. 

1 /W., p. 22. Totaiehamokio bhratmonHratoftiitayak. 

• p. 39. 

5 TUd.. p, 1S4. SanatMUfananirmuku^ $arvaiokibhibkQ ntunt. ptAtena jnayaf" 
ta vyipiam muktaeioa namosM u. 
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X 

VASUBANDHU 

Vasubandhu, the reputed younger brother of Asaiiga, must have 
been greatly influenced by his brother's views, in writing his 
Vijiia/pHniairaidsiddhi. This contains two parts, the "VimSatil^’' 
and the "Trimiatika." The commentary of the “Vimiatika” 
gives Cittam, Manas, Vijfigiiia, and Vijfiapti as synonyms*— 
which too seems to go gainst Susuki's differentiation between the 
YogSeara and the VijnaptimatratS. According to Vasubandhu, 
Cittamatrata and VijfiaptuxStrat^ are identical in meaning. In 
the “Vim^ati^" Vasubandhu refutes the view that atoms or 
paramdi^us are the ultimate reality of the world, and establishes 
his own theory that the stufl of the universe is pure consciousness. 
If the paramdi^m are the material cause of the universe, they are 
either spatial or non-spatial. If they are spatial, they must be 
further divisible and cannot be atoms which are indivisible. If 
they are not spatial, they may be indivisible; but being non- 
spatial they cannot generate things which occupy space. Like the 
other Mahiyanists, Vasubandhu says that the reality assigned to 
the ayatanas, etc., by Buddha was meant for the lower types of 
intellect. 

The ‘Trim^ti^" deab with the process of the evolution of 
the world, the nature of Buddha and so forth. Like Asahga,> 
Vasubandhu gives only a secondary place to the Alayavijnina. 
He calls it Vipakavijflina.s The highest reality is pure Vijfi&na. 
Even to call it by the name Vijfiina, Vasubandhu says, is <mly to 
picture it. It is simply a or tanmdtra, a mere That .4 He calls it 
Tathata also, giving as the reason that it is the flna! truth of the 
iharmas.i This Vijn^ait^tratli is some supra-mundane conscious¬ 
ness beyond mind and picturing thought.^ It is the pure element 
called Dharma, that is, DbarmadhS.tu, of Buddha and is the same 
as his Dharmak&3ra.7 

Vasubandhu maintains that the world is due to the parivAma 
or transfonnation of the pure Vijfiana. But how can parindma be 

' VijMopHmiinUaiddki, p, 3. (Edited by Sylviin Levi.} 

' p. 7 . iu nocodkimuktistASyaca kina 4 va dkSiuh 

seimudiiai^ itoyepweSwefeASt ' ew J . See conuneatary. i VijUapHmSin Msi ddM, p. iS. 

• /Ma., p. 8^. VtfMQpHmUravtMdam kyupaia'mkh<UAk. sikipaytmMfraUX 

The commecory says: MptUmbhaio 

oHrikaroftalah iiyoHkah. S Jbtd., v. 4 Z. * Jtrid., p. 53, 
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given a place in Buddhism? Parii^rna. as it U usually under¬ 
stood, is the tFansiormalion oi the cause into the ei^ect like the 
transformation oi miJic into curd. In this process the original milk 
is not lost but puts on a new form. But can this idea agree with 
the Buddhistic doctrine oi momentadness? Vasubandhu has 
reconciled both these doctrines and interpreted the doctrine of 
fridityoiamutpadd (dependent origination) in terms of parifkama. 
Ihe commentary of the 'Thmiatika" asks: What is pcsHv^a} 
and answers that it is to become another. It is the appearance of 
the effect siimiltaneous with the cessation of the cause, and 
occurring in a moment other than the moment in which the cause 
exists.* Because of the visanas or impressions left in the Alaya, 
the ego and the material world, the subject and the object, are 
produced. It anticipates the objection that Vijft 9 na too is not 
real, that just as the object is said to be ultimately unreal the 
Vijfilna also may be said to be ultimately unreal. But the answer 
is given that iOMvjii or empirical reality must have some material 
cause, and that material cause is pure VijhSina. If iomvrH does not 
have a material cause, it will not come into being, and we shall 
have to say that the I-Vijfiina is unreal even empirically. The 
usage of the I cannot be without a groundand though ^e I is 
false, its ground is real, and that is the pure VijAina. Everything 
that is known as an object is a product of imagination {parikalpiUi) 
and so does not exist. But as everything originates from the 
Vijhana, the latter must be taken as substantially existing,* that 
is, existing like the Substance of Spinoza. 

Here we have to note one important change that has already 
occurred in the doctrine of praUfyasamutpada. In parixtdma the 
cause is bom or rather reborn as the effect. But according to the 
doctrine of pralitya$aMulp&da as understood by the earlier 
Buddhists, it is not the cause that is reborn; it is the effect that 
comes into being by depending upon the so-called cause. This idea 
agrees well with the momentariness of things. But in the parirta- 
viavdda (doctrine of transformation), it is the VijfiSna that has to 
assume, in spite oi its momentariness, the shape of subject and 
object. We may now say that the Vijfiina originates as something 
else; but this would be simply satnuipdda and not preUUyasamui- 
pada, simple transformation (origination), not dependent origi¬ 
nation. For what is there to be dependent upon? The effect, we 
say, originates depending on the cause, because the canse exists 

> Vij^^imAlratSiiddhi, p. iS. * TbU.. p. rC. 
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one moment previous to the effect. But here the VijflSna is itself 
the cause; and it cannot be said to originate depending on the 
effect, for in the commentary itself it is said that the effect comes 
into being one moment after the cause, and that it is absurd to 
say that the cause depends upon the effect as the effect is yet to 
be produced and is not yet. Though the commentary says that 
praiUyasamuipannatvam (to be dependently originated) is the 
same as parindma (transformation), it does not explain this 
difficulty. But we may infer that the dependence here is on the 
or impressions of the subject and object.^ But the process 
of evolution or the second of the four noble truths, samudaya- 
satya (the truth of causality), assumes here a different form. We 
shall have to say that Vi^ana, depending upon ignorance, be¬ 
comes the samskdras, depending upon the samskdras mind or 
ego-consciousness, and so forth. The point, however, is not dis¬ 
cussed in the commentary. But it is obvious that the doctrine of 
pra^tyasamuipdda (dependent ordination) is changing into a 
paripdmavdda (doctrine of transformation), and is about to oust 
from Buddhism the san§hdiavdda or the doctrine of aggregation. 
A good beginning has been made to oust the sanghdiavdda from 
Buddhism the moment the Mahayana postulated the oneness of 
the ultimate reality. Interesting philosophical developments 
would certainly have taken place, were not Buddhism expelled 
from its land of birth by the Muslims and to some extent by the 
Hindus as well, Just as many Vedantins believe that the Brahman 
is the material cause of the world, Vasubandhu postulates the 
pure Vijftina as the material cause of the universe. 

The first product of pariifdma out of this pure Vijfiana is the 
Alayavijnina, which is also called the VipSkavijfiana or the 
Viplkaparijjima. It contains the seeds of the whole universe. 
The second product is manas or mind also called Mi^famanas or 
kliflamanovijfxdna. The third product is the six-fold object con¬ 
sciousness, that is, the consciousness of the objects of the five 
senses and the Dkarma, probably identical with the Dharma- 
dhatu. The DhartnadMtu here occupies almost the same place as 
that in Abhidharmakoia. This may be due to the author of the 
two being the same. 

Vasubandhu distinguishes between three kinds of svabhdva or 
nature of things, parikalpiUi, paraiAisira, and parini^atma.^ As a 
product of imagination, everything is parikaipHa; as caused by 

• Vij'HapUMiiraiisiddhi. p. i 6 . p. 39. 
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an imagined cause, everything is paraiantra ', parim^anna is the 
absolute nature of things. Between the three natures there is 
neither identity nor difference. 

Corresponding to the three hinds of svahhdva, there are three 
kinds of nihsvabkdvatS or naturelessness. They are iak^ana- 
niksvabhivaid, utpaitiiniksvaikdvatd, and paramdrihanihsvahhd- 
tata. The first is due to the things not reahy possessing the 
characteristic which they are supposed to possess and no 

definition [lok^ai^a) of them is possible. The second is due to the 
fact that everything originates depending upon something else as 
its cause, and so does not possess its own nature. The third is due 
to the fact that the ultimate reality is only a That, and there is 
no ^'hat in it. Asafiga also gives three kinds of nihivahhavaiA, the 
first being due to the fact that everything depends upon a cause 
for its existence and nature, the second due to the fact that their 
nature is not found when they cease to exist, and the third due 
to the fact that as all things are momentary, their nature does not 
persist .> The various kinds of nihsvahhdvaia are to be noted for 
the reason that all of them can be turned into the proof for the 
sunyaia of things. 


XI 

Iaktarari$ta and kahala^ila 

There is another school among the VijnSnavidins, which is a sort 
of pluralistic idealism. The upholders of tliis view are Sintara- 
k$ita and Kamak^, the authors of Taitiasahgraha and the 
commentary on it. While Asanga and Vasuhandhu hold that there 
is only one Vijnapti or absolute consciousness, which divides itself 
into many centres, these two hold that, though Vijnapti is the 
ultimate truth, it is not one bat many. For otherwise, if one man 
obtains liberation or mok^a by his vij^dna becoming pure, others 
also have to be liberated, as the vijnana of all is the same. There 
appears no direct criticism of Vasubandu by ^ajitarak$ita or 
Kamalasila, and we find this pluralism in their examination of 
the Advaita theory of the Atman,* 5 antarak?ita says that the 
advaitins have committed only a small mistake {alpdparadham) 
by holding the doctrine of the eternity and oneness of conscious- 
ness.s But if the question is raised whether the liberated vijMna 

• MaJiSySnasiUriisiiAira, p. 67. * TattpcsaiifraMa, Vol, I, p. 124. 
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is still momentary and how we are to know that it is a plurality, 
we feel that this doctrine cannot stand. If pure consciousness too 
is momentary and everything momentary is unreal like the 
ordinary hhdvas or the phenomenal world, then this pure vij^atui 
too must be unreal. Further, if reality is beyond all discriminations, 
then it must be above plurality and momentariness also. These 
Questions are somehow not antidpated and answered either by 
^antaraksita or KamalasQa. If raised, they will probably answer 
that they maintain only the negative position that reality is 
neither eternal nor momentary, neither a one nor a many. But 
the advaitms also assert that their Brahman is beyond time and 
number, and that their eternity means “beyond time.'' However, 
there is some misunderstanding of each other’s position by the 
Buddhists and the advaitlns; and there is a desire to preserve the 
individuality of each and give the other a bad name, lest if the 
identity, of their results is asserted many of their previous con¬ 
tentions should have to be modified. The difiiculty in regarding 
the pure vtjninasanidna or the series of consdousness as momen¬ 
tary is tacitly recognized by some who treat the moment of the 
pure vijUanA as transcendental.^ The idea seems to have some 
similarity to the eternal present of Royce—for the present is 
always a moment so that the eternal present comes to mean an 
eternal moment—according to whom the whole of the past, 
present, and future are the object of a single act of God's per¬ 
ception. The idea of the transcendental moment like that of the 
eternal moment is meant for lifting the moment or the present 
above time and divesting it of all associations with it. The same was 
the meaning of the advaitin in treating the Brahman as eternal. 

XII 

GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THE VIJNANAVADA 

In spite of maintaining that reality is beyond the positive and the 
negative, the Yogficira, as we have seen, makes a constructive 
effort and tries to show how the world comes out of the pure 
Vijfi&na. It will not be true to say it deduces the world as Fkbte 
does from the Absolute Ego and as Hegel does from Being. For 
the method of deduction by the two latter is logical or at least 
claimed to be logical, and it is said that the method carries its 
proof within itself. Probably, if the YoglcSrin is told of the possi- 

• Stcberb&Uky; Tha Ctniral Coneepticn of Buddhism, p. 4s. 
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bUity oi such a method, he will discormtenaiice its application 
for the reason that pure consciousness, in the process ot ascent to 
it, is reached by removing one impurity after another; but if the 
question is raised why and how the impurities come to be at all, 
the answer hes in Avidyi or ignorance. Certainly, though ignor¬ 
ance can be given ontological signihcance, we can make no logical 
deduction from it. However, once we admit its presence and the 
finitlring of the Absolute Consciousness or original Vijhana, we 
feel the need for an object; and we may proceed like Fichte to 
deduce the categories of the phenomenal world, though even this 
is not really a logical deduction. Further, the idea of the Alaya- 
vijfiana plays a role somewhat similar to the S3mthetic apper¬ 
ception of Kant; or, to be safer, it is a unifying consciousness. 
The samskaras or vdsands (impressions, instincts) are more or less 
the categories, translated by Susuki as habit-energies.* These 
supply the ways in which the world of forms is interpreted [prajRa- 
yaie or vijMyafe in one of its meanings). But unlike the categories 
of Kant these ststasAortzs include the individual idiosyncrasies 
as well- But anyway, the cosmic, the individual, the class, and 
social idiosyncrasies or habits are all brought together to a focus 
in the Alaya, and the universe appears accordingly. To a certain 
extent the samskaras are similar to Bergson's memory, which is a 
sort of habit the ilan viUd carries in its forward movement. We 
have seen that Vasubandhu identihes the Alayavijn&na with 
the VijSkavijfiana as the consciousness in whch all the vip&kas or 
effects of past karma are stored; and as such it is not devoid of 
egoistic character. Both Asafiga and Vasubandhu posit a higher 
vijSIna than the Alaya; and even the Lankavaidra distinguishes 
two aspects of the Alaya, the absolute and the relative. Sogen 
tells us that, probably in some Vijfianavada schools, the vijUana 
higher than the Alaya is called the Adhanavijhana, and that, in 
some Bhutatathata schools, the higher is called the Alaya in 
contradistinction from the Alaya. Those who speak of the Adhana- 
vijnana do not seem to identify the Alaya with the Vipaka but 
treat it as lower than the latter,* Because of the difierences in 
terminology it is not always safe to make general remarks on the 
VijfiSnavida. But yet the distinction we find in Kant between 
the transcendental ego and the empirical may be discovered 
even here. It has, however, to be noted that Kant does not hold 
that the transcendental ego contains within itself the material of 
Stuiiet m LArAOvciSfi, p. 264. * Systems of BudihUHc p. 34». 
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the ujiiverse, though it contains its forms or categories. But for 
the VijMnavidin everything is a transformation of the ordinal 
Vijfiana according to the samshdras that are deposited in it. 
Stcherbatsky writes; "This store consciousness in this system 
occupies a position analogous to the Primitive Matter {Pradhdna) 
of the J^khya school. All the individual objects and ideas are 
regarded as its modifications (Jfaripdma) by the Sifildiya. The 
YogSciras likewise regard all separate as modifications of 
their store consciousness. This represents a disguised return from 
the theory of a stream of thought to the doctrine of the substantial 
Soul, in a stream of thought, every preceding moment of con¬ 
sciousness is the cause of the next following one, This relation, 
called samanantaraprafyaya, is now replaced by the relation of the 
store consciousness (dlaya) to its modifications (paritudma).’’^ 

One can easily see that this disguised refum is in esse^tce a 
return to some form of satkaryavada, and the abandonment of 
asaikdryavdda; for to postulate the germs of the universe zn the 
Alaya can be nothing else. While discussing Vasubandhu's ideas, 
we have already noted what the interpretation of the doctrine of 
pratiiyasamuipdda in terms of parii^ma means. There we saw 
that the commentary was not disposed to think that the samsrti 
or appearance (world) can come out of nothing. This imphes that 
the world comes out of sat, existence. The positing of the universe 
as a genn in the Alaya has, at the back of it, the feeling, even 
though it may be denied, that the world cannot be an asat or 
non-existence before it was bom. Thus both the cause and the 
effect are by now practically regarded as sof or existence, in spite 
of the distinction made between samvrHsatya and paramdrtha’ 
S4iiya. It has, however, to be noted, in fairness to ^e VijMna- 
^iidins, that the saikAryav&da has been carried only up to a point 
and not into the concept of the ultimate reality, that is, only up 
to the idea of the Alaya and not beyond. 

Besides, though the Alaya may be treated as a sanidna or 
series, the germs or satnskdras or vdsanas which are transmitted 
from one momentary vvj^na to another cannot be momentary: 
they must be identities that continue as such at least for some 
time. The Buddhist example of perfuming, in which one cloth 
which is actually perfumed by us transmits its perfume iyasanS) 
to others which are in contact with it, shows that, in spite of the 
cloths being different, the vdsana that is transmitted is the same. 

< The Com*filion o/BuddhuHc Nirvana, p, 3a. 
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To maintain that the ti^(zrt43 or samsk&ras too are momentary 
will lead to an infinite regress, as it will necessitate the postulation 
oi another $Amsk&ra within the series of the hrst samskara, and so 
forth. Kagarjuna would therefore regard both the vijiktnas and 
samsk&ra$ as unreal. But the YogicSrin with his constructive 
tendency is not prone to regard the vijMnas as unreaL The 
Vijiiana>^in or the Buddhist in general regards hhava or existence 
as a continual process of moments, while the forms of existence 
which are the have some stability. Oldenberg rightly 

remarks: "Where there is no being, but only becoming, it is not 
a substance, but only a law, which can be recognized as the flist 
and the last."* Here we see some similarity to Whitehead's 
concept of process, in which the eternal objects, which aie really 
the forms of existence, inhere, though, according to the Vijnana- 
vada, both process and its forms are ultimately unreal, the only 
reality being Vijhina. But a process which is not the process of a 
form cannot be understood. We see process only when a form 
changes. And the attempt to treat form as stable or eternal, and 
existence as pure process or change, seems to be unreasonable, in 
that it introduces a new type of dualism between process and 
form. Form is identical {^dddimya) with existence. It can have no 
separate being of its own except in our minds. True existence, 
which is indeterminate and inexpressible, appears under various 
determinations; and because the determinations are appearances, 
the existence or iaUa of the deteiminations or forms is the original 
true existence. This is the view of the advaitin; and we can dis> 
cover a tadt acceptance of it by the Vijftlna^^din. For, even 
according to the latter, the pure original Vij^na is indeterminate, 
and appears under many determinations, which are ultimately 
false. 

By some the Alaya is compared to the sub-conscious of modem 
psychology. To the extent that both contain potential tendencies 
which win bear fmit in time there is similarity between the two, 
But the Alaya, as Dr. E. J. Thomas rightly observes, is a meta¬ 
physical concept and is regarded by some Yogacarins as the 
ultimate reality. But modem psychology does not venture into 
metaphysics. 

' Bv 44 iui, p. 352. 
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THEORY OF PERCEPTION OF THE VIJSaNAVSDINS 

One oi the most important theories of the school of the VijMina- 
\^xiiiis is their theory of perception, according to which the object 
is not different from the consciousness of the object,* We find in it 
Berkeley's theory of esse est percipi in one of its most systematic 
forms. Yet the VijiiSnavSdins, like Berkeley, do not maint^n 
that one can create one's object as one likes. Only, the analysis of 
our experience discloses, according to them, the identical nature 
of the Wo. However, the VijMnavadins do not maintain that, 
because of this identity, only the perceiver is real and the per¬ 
ceived is false. They hold that both are false and the truth is 
Vijfiaptimatraia or consciousness only, devoid of the character¬ 
istics of the subject and object, grdkaka and grahya. 

For, in truth, there is in Buddhism no subject, in the sense in 
which we usually understand the term. Accor^g to the Vijfiana- 
vMa, there is only a series of vijnanas or moments of conscious¬ 
ness, and they assume the various forms of subject, object, 
senses, etc. Therefore, though we find the doctrine esse esi percipi 
in this school, we shall be misunderstanding it if we lose' sight of 
its metaphysics. There is no subject whose consciousness becomes 
an object; but there is a consciousness which becomes a subject 
and an object, both being momentary. Therefore for the momen¬ 
tary subject the momentary object is "given”; he does not 
produce it, Berkeley started with the theory of perception and 
without a metaphysics; but the VijfiSna^din starts with a system 
of metaphysics, and, on it, constructs a theory of perception. 
And even in his theory of perception he tries to show that vi^na 
alone be real. We may feel that this attempt is unnecessary and 
misleading; but still if we forget the point we shall misunder¬ 
stand him. 

It is generally said that the VijfianavSdin's theory is psycho¬ 
logical while that of the Madhyamika is logical or epistemological. 
But this observation is only superficial, due to the misunderstand¬ 
ing that the Vijnanavada is based on a theory of perception like 
the Berkeleyan philosophy. In European philosophy, the method 
of Locke, ^rkeley and Hume is raided by many as psycho- 
ogical. But the method of the Vfjnl^din is not the same. He 

* For A deUiled diKUSUon of tbis vi«w, 9«e ^oUT&k$ita; Tanvaio^afui, 
Vol. r, pp. 550 fl. 
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tries to establish the truth of pure VijnSna not psychologically 
hut dialectically, by shovriug that no concept of reality stands 
examination, that the pure consdousness that accompanies all 
these concepts cannot be denied, and that therefore it is the 
vpddana or the material cause of the world. Only because the tTn^f 
essence of the world is pure Vijhana, is it maintained that his 
theory is psychologicaJ. It may be so for us with our notions of 
psyche and mind; but for him, his theory is an ontology. For 
him, there is nothing real corresponding to our mind. We are sure 
to the spirit of his system, if we do not keep this point in 
view- 


XIV 

IDENTITY OF THE IDEAL AND THE REAL IN BUDDHISM 

As is common to all idealism, the ideal reality for the Buddhists 
is the true existence, though they would not call it existence. 
Everything else has only a relative existence. Ihe ideal reality, 
as we have noticed, is the ideal not only of man's life but of the 
whole of nature. Nin^a or the Sunya, as the doctrine of Buddha, 
is proclaimed by nature too. Thus the opposition between the 
laws of morality and religion on the one hand and the laws of 
nature on the other, which has become one of the Insoluble 
questions of modem European ethical thought, could not be felt 
by the Buddhist. For nature also is pointing towards the same 
ideal. It declares that its ideal is the only law or Dharma. There is 
no explicitly formulated theory in Buddhism that nature evolves 
into spirit and through it becomes Nir\^a. But we shall not be 
far wrong if we read the theoiy info it. If the original reality 
somehow assumes various shapes and becomes the world; and if 
the world, while disappearing, becomes the original reality; we 
have here two processes like the evolution and involution of the 
world from, and into the Prakyti of the SahJchya. When we connect 
this idea with the view of the Buddhists that the pudgaia or soul 
is only a satigkaia or aggregate of the shandhas, we feel that there 
is a possible line of thought according to which the skandhas can 
become the self and then the Sunya or pxure VijnSna or Tathati. 
The world then becomes the vale of soul-making and the road to 
the highest reality. However, this line of development is only a 
possibility, and the Buddhists are opposed to any doctrine oi a 
continuous self. 
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XV 

NIRVANA AS THE DHARMAZXYA OF THE BUDDHA 

The most important point for us to note in understandini the 
Buddhistic view of reality is their identification of Nin^a with 
the Dhannakaya of Buddha. NirvL^a thus becomes practically 
the realization of one's true hody, for everybody, according to the 
Mahayana, is a Buddha potentially. Neither the doctrine of 
Nirvana nor that of the body of Buddha had at first any onto¬ 
logical importance. NirvSt^a, for the early Buddhists, was, from 
the side of the skandhas a dissolution of their combination or 
sanghata. They never worried themselves about the question, 
what becomes of the skandkas after their separation. For the 
Lokottaravadins, Buddha's body could not he human, for how 
coizld a human being preach such a divine truth? But the idea 
that Buddha's body could not be human led to the speculation 
about its actual nature. If it is divine, it must be the essential 
nature of the world, its Dharma. Then was formed the conception 
of the Dbarmakaya. But every man, it was declared in the Maha¬ 
yana, could become a Buddha through discipline and knowledge. 
If Nirv^jja is the ideal of every life, then to enter Nirvana means 
to become one with the Dhannakiya of Buddha; for the true 
nature of Buddha is the Dhannakaya or the Body of Law or 
simply Law. That is, Buddha b the Law of the world: he is the 
essence of the universe. We have come across the idea of Dharma- 
dh ^ tu also both in the Hlna^^a and the Mahayana. It is identi¬ 
fied, in the latter, with the DharmalcJya of Buddha. ‘Dhanna- 
dh M u literally means the element of law; and though in Abhi^ 
dharmako^a the conception seems to be rather crude, and in 
VijfiapHmairaidsiddhi also it is said to be an object of the sixth 
sense, in the Mahiy^a in general the concept is identified with 
the idea of the ultimate reality. 

It is true that Nirv&]>a was not understood alike by all the 
schools of the Mat£>^a; but yet their idea of the Dhannakaya 
was changed according to their conception of Nirv&tia. For the 
M&dbyamika, for whom Nirvana is the ^unya, the Dhannakaya 
also is the Sunya. For the Yo^cara, boi Nirvana and the 
Dbarmakaya are pure Vijftana. For Aivagho§a, they are the 
Tathata. Further, the ffinaj^nist Nirvina is generally transcen¬ 
dental ; it is somethifig to be achieved, not yet actual, But for the 
MaM>^LZka, it is not something to be achieved, but is eternally 
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achieved; because it is the essential nature of the world, and is 
identical with it. We may say, it is somethingf to be realised, not 
to be produced. It is not ateolutely transcendental, but is here 
itself, as it is the law of the universe. This is not to say that the 
world as we see it with all its imperfections is the reality, It means 
that reality can he, and has to be realized here itself. As we have 
seen, if cornered, the Mahi^^nist would say that Kirv^m is 
neitlier different from the world nor identical with it. 

Because Kirva^ is eternally accomplished and is identical 
with the Dharmakaya of Buddha or, if we do not refer to Buddha 
as a religious teacher and want to be strictly metaphysical, with 
the Dhannadtetu, and as every being is potentially a Buddha 
and is in essence the same as the Dharmadhitu, Kin^,^ comes 
to mean seli^realization. The idea of self-realization is prominent 
in the LtinkoMU^A Asahga's Mahayana&u^alankdra. Though 
they do not openly express it, all the schools of the VijnanavSda 
uphold it in a sense. It is logically consistent with, and is a 
development of their position. The Shingon sect, for instance, in 
Japan openly holds it. The essential nature of everything is the 
self; so to realize one's essence is self-realization. 

XVI 

DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS OF NIRVANA 

Not only did the Buddhists themselves understand NirvSna 
differently, but also scholars have interpreted it in diverse ways, 
There are some who, in the beginnings of Buddhistic studies, 
understood it as pure annihilation^ and therefore as nothing. 
They had their reason in the fact that the early Buddhists, namely, 
the Thera'v^dins, meant by it the dissolution of the combination 
of the shindkas. But as the Buddhists themselves did not accept 
that Buddha was an ucchtdavadin or preached annihilation, this 
view is now given up by many.* Stcherhatsky tells us that Nir\^a, 
according to Buddha, is simply the end of all samhiadhamas or 
compound things, and is a stonelike existence. This interpretation 
agrees with the conception of Niiv^a of the Sarvastivadins, for 
whom Nirvkna is an asasTMkrtadharma or an uncompounded 
thing, It is eternal; it is an entity or vasUi, positive in nature but 

• C^. La ViJUe Poossm. Oldenbetf, «tc. 

• Pm iAstaace, Keitb. Mn. Hbys D&vids, Dr, E, J. TtoDM, Dr, Badha- 
kriihnan. etc. 
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Stone-like without life Ecd consdousness. It corresponds exactly 
to the state of the atman of the Naij^yikas in its liberated st^e. 
But the Mal^yanist Kin^a, Stcherbatsky says, is eternal life.* 
Though many Mahay&nists will have objection to the word 
"eternal" as Buddha was not a idMioiavadin. some describe it by 
the word ihruva,- which means stable and so eternal. The later 
Yo^cara conception is one of life and not of the stillness of 
death. True, the Vi}ftana\^<iins too apply the word s^nya to 
Kin^pa. But f«nya appears in their works as an adjective rather 
than a substantive. The Nir\^na of the Sukk&yjaiivy^>ha and the 
AmitSyurdhy&na S^ras is a popular conception with beautiful 
gardens, rivers, precious stones, etc.; but these works belong to 
the Mahiyina, and it is difficult to prove that the HinaySna or 
even Buddha preached such a doctrine. Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us 
that the path to Nirrona, according to Buddha, is a way to the 
"more," the more of life and being, and not to annihilation. We 
have seen that even the Madhyainikas protest against being 
identified with the iicchedavadin$ or nihilists. It is only a few like 
Biavaviveka that understood the Sunya as mere negation; but 
the majority of the followers of Nigirjuna dissociate themselves 
from those who hold that view. 


XVII 

METAPHYSICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DHARMA OR LAW 

IN BUDDHISM 


An5^ay, the majority of the modem scholars are of the opinion 
that Nirvana, even according to Buddha, does not mean annihila¬ 
tion or negation merely, but is some reality which is to be realized. 
Nirvioa etymologically means absence of every movement and so 
perfect peace, This is the Dhannaldiya of Buddha and the law of 
the universe. The word dkarma has a peculiar meaning and is full 
of significance. Max Mhller writes: "Dhaima, in the ordinary 
Buddhistic phraseology, may be correctly rendered by law. Thus 
the whole teaching of Buddha is called the Good Law, Saddharma. 
But in our own treatises dhanna is generally used in a different 
sense. It means form (wtios), and likewise what is possessed of 
form, what is therefore different from other things, what is indi- 


• The Conception of SuJihUfic Nirvi^a. p. 158. 
> ViiAeptimAtratAeiddki, p, 44. 

) VajrackchkeAkA, p. xiv. (F.H.E., Vol. XLIX.) 
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vidual, is fact, what we mean by a thii^ or an object.” That is, 
the Buddhists have already noticed the identity {taditynya) of the 
thing and its form, the so*ca]Ied particular and the universal. 
Max Muller continues: “This meaning has escaped most of the 
translators, both Eastern and Western, but if we were always to 
translate dhanna by law, it seems to me that the whole drift of 
the treatise would become unintelligible.” Stcherbatsky tells us 
that the word dharma means elements.^ But then what is Dharma- 
dhatu? Sogen writes: “Of the Sanskrt word Dharma. as used 
in Buddhistic philosophy, we might say the same thing which 
has been said of its Latin equivalent 'res,' vii. that it is a blank 
cheque which has to be rilled in in accordance with the exigencies 
of the context. 'Dharma’ means, in Buddhistic Sanskrt, law, ruU. 
faith, religion, world, pkenomona, thing, slaU, etc.”* Mrs. Rhys 
Davids writes: “Again, Hhamma is often translated, especially by 
men of Buddhistic countries, by 'law.’ If by this is meant that 
inward monition which St. Paul called the ‘law’ [nomos), where¬ 
with he fought his lower nature, the rendering is not amiss. But 
there is a tendency to read into it the newer idea of natural 
imiformity (popularly called the laws of science) .”3 In another 
place, she writes: “And il dkamma or dharma be a term vital in a 
great religion, it will have this urge of the forward in it, not of the 
standing still, the maintaining. It is the force of the Ought in 
this word that we must get in translating. We have it in ‘duty,' 
we have it in ‘conscience'. Yet since neither term coincides with the 
‘oughtness’ in dhamma, it is better not to render dhamma by the 
partly less, partly other of either of these terms. Moreover, the 
word dhamma has in the history of Buddhism its history. When 
Gotama, the founder of the 5al^-son's mission started to teach, 
the word dharma was there, though as yet little used. Deliberately, 
we are told, and told with utmost emphasis, he chose it to mean 
that immanent God-head of his day: the Thou art That of the 
Upani^ads, Whom alone he held meet that he should worship.''4 
Evidently Mrs, Rhys Davids understands by the term the ideal 
reality that one ought to realize, and is opposed to understanding 
it as law in the sense of a description of the behaviour of things. 
That is, she would understand by it something like the moral law 
but not the natural law. 

* TAtf Cenimi of pp. 3 aod 5. 

* Sys$»mi of B*t 44 htitU Tfuntgki, pp. 113^14. 

) BdJIyo Or B^ddhUt Origins, p, 1 Gradnal Sayings. VoL I, p, vili. 
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Oldenberg writes; “TTiingE or substances, in the sense oi a 
something existing by itself, as we ace accustomed to understand 
by these words, cannot. .. he at all thought of by Buddhism. As 
the most general expression for those things, the mutual relation 
of which the formula of causality* explains, the being of which, one 
might almost say, is their standing in that mutual relation, the 
language of the Buddhists has two terms: Dhamma and San- 
khSra: one may give an approximate rendering of them by 
'order' and 'formation.' Both designations are really synonyms: 
both include the idea that, not so much something ordered, a 
something formed, as rather a self-ordering, constitutes the 
subject-matter of the world."» Oldenberg’s insight has discovered 
two important aspects of this idea, namely, that what dharma 
means is almost the same as soTuskdra, and that things are not 
ordered according to a law which is distinct from them, but that 
the two are identical (idd4imyei) and so the ordering is really a 
self-ordering. It is like the universal producing the particuiirs 
that conform to it, so that there is really no distinction between 
the particular and the universal. The samskartts or the v&sands or 
the elements of identity continue from one momentary existence 
to another of things, so that they become really descriptive of 
their nature and hence their laws in the sense of even natural 
laws. But as there is no real difference between the universal and 
the particular, the law and the thing, both are called dharmas by 
the Buddhists. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas writes: "All Indian religions are dominated 
by a single conception, which goes back to pre-Indian times. In 
both Vedic and Old Persian it is expressed by the same word 
meaning 'law.' It is the view that all thii^ follow or ought to 
follow a certain course prescribed for them. This course is based 
upon the actual nature and constitntionof theexisting world, through 
which the sun rises duly, the seasons return, and each individual 
part performs its own function. . . . From the later Vedic period 
we find this conception expressed as dharma covering every form 
of human action.”3 That is, for Dr. E- J- Thomas, dharma is both 
a natural law and an Ought. It is a word which connotes both a 
norm and a description. 

• Tbftt is. pfaiUyasamvtpida. 

* p. 250. {Tlid word also bas Uts sams Botb samsharAs 

and odsonds are patteras of thought aad action. Functionally, they are the 
sane, though the latter is tnore stable and lastifig. Is the Ahdhra Province 
previous birth's habit patterns are called, even is the currest language. ^ 
tMth names.) * TAs Lift of Bu 44 ha. p. 173. 
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This difiloilty in understanding dharma is to be found not only 
in Buddhism also in Hindu orthodox philosophy, Vkarma 
means a law oi nature; hut it also means a social law, the varx^ 
iramadhartna or the rule of caste and a^ama; the moral or the 
Ought, e.g. the dharma of akimsa or nou'violence; good acts like 
charity, etc.; the nature of things like fnanodharma or the nature 
of mind and vashtdharma or the nature of things. Bhimachaiya 
Jaalakikar in his Nydyttkoia gives three main meanings of the 
word. It means the adh^apadariha, an 3 thing that exists on 
something else and chaiactetixes it. It need not be merely a 
quality like colour but a substantia] thing as well. Secondly, it 
means a quality or property. It may be that by virtue of which 
man obtains prosperity or liberation; or a special cause of happi¬ 
ness, an unseen entity {adr^id) gained by the perfoimaiice of one's 
duties; or meritorious acts like charity. Thirdly, it means that 
which prompts one to action. This is the view of the Mlmijisakas, 
Of them, again, Kumarila thinks that dharma is sacrifice, etc, 
{yag&di) ; and PrabMkara that it is merit called apUrva. The last 
is a peculiar quahty which the agent gets by the performance of 
sacrifices, or a state into which the sacrifice enters before fructifi¬ 
cation. The first conesponds to the purely descriptive law, 
because the descriptive law is the description of some charac¬ 
teristics, qualities or properties. The third corresponds to the 
Ought; it is a law which is a religious or moral injunction. The 
second seems to combine the features of the first and the third, 
because it means some property acquired by obeying the Ought. 

Is there nothing common to all these meanings ? Why have the 
Hindus and the Buddhists alike used the word dfutrma in so 
many different senses? How could the disdples of Buddha under¬ 
stand him, if the word bore so many different senses? 

We find similar phenomena even in Western thought. Does 
matter mean the same thing in the history of European thought ? 
Do all the Western psychologists mean the same by the word 
mind? Or to take a more important idea, the idea of the real. By 
this word certainly all the Western philosophers do not mean the 
same thii^. Hay, it does not mean the same thing even in the 
same philosophical system, for instance, of Bradley. Dewey finds 
not less than half a dozen meanings of the word in Bradley's 
philosophy. It may be true that the connotation changes as -^e 
philosophical system develops. But as the connotation changes, 
it must be admitted, the denotation also changes. For deeper 
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insight reveals that the thing is not what it appears to us. We 
are not here finding a new defence for the theory that connotation 
and denotation change in inverse ratio. It means that what we 
once thox^ht our word denoted is no longer denoted by it, but 
something else. For instance, the word matter denoted at first 
something hard and visible; but now it denotes an invisible stuff 
in physics. If the first thing still continues to be seen by us, the 
name we at first gave it continues to be used for it also. Ambiguity 
arises, but is unavoidable. This is the case with many philosophic^ 
terms. 

The objection to translating the word dhartna by law, raised by 
Max Muller and Rhys Davids, will lose its point when it is shown 
that there can be no difierence for the Hindu and the Buddhist 
between the descriptive law and the Ought. Max Muller wants to 
use the word "form'' or “idea" in the Platonic sense. But fox 
Plato, though the idea is an ideal, it is also the universal that is 
common to all particulars and is therefore their law. But we have 
to note that the Buddhist denies the reality of the universal ij&ti), 
which Max Muller too knows.* When we see a dog, for instance, 
the perception is not of the form, “That is a dog," in which the 
dog appears as the universal or predicate {prAkdra ): what is seen 
is the concrete individual dog. The distinction between the subject 
and the predicate is our kiilpana or creation, and the universal 
dog is therefore unreal and imaginary {kalpiUi). So as form sepa¬ 
rated from matter is false and is no object, the Buddhist seems to 
have called both form and matter taken both together and 
separately by the name dhartna. Our interpretation is supported 
by Oldenberg's perception of the connection between the ideas of 
dharma and samskdra and of the identity of order and the ordered. 

Dharma literally means that which holds the object. We may 
represent the Buddhist as maintaining that the DharmakSya 
holds the universe by being its Ought. It is that towards which 
the whole universe should move. Yet it is not a mere ideal; it is 
its true nature. That is, it is its law even in the descriptive sense 
of the word, for it is the svabhava or real nature of phenomena. 
Nay, we may say that it is the highest universal or sarndnya. not 
in the Platonic sense of a form apart from matter or even distinct 
from matter, but as the truth of every form and matter. We find 
in the idea of the Dharmakfiya the equation of the universal to 
the law and that again to the Ought. This is the distinctive 

< VoJrMih^diki, p. XV. 
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fe&ture oi Indian thought, not to be found so definitely enunciated 
in Western philosophy. But as we have pointed oat in the second 
chapter, we can trace a line of thought even in Western idealism 
tending towards this idea. And unless this identification is made, 
the much-Iongefi'for tecondliation between the sciences of life 
and those of nature cannot be accomplished. In fact, Plato's 
philosophy ofiered an instance of such identification, for his ideas 
are really ideals. But later the positivistic conception of science 
and its laws destroyed it, and introduced chaos into philosophical 
speculation. Philosophy, having lost connection with life, has 
become intellectual gymnastics; and we hear of constructions 
based upon this or that idea. 

As law can mean both the universal and the Ought, the word 
dhomma is used, in Buddhism, to denote classes of events as well 
as the Ought. D^^arma stands for entity; for instance, the Buddh¬ 
ists speak of sdwskrtadhofmas and osamkrtadharTnas, that is, the 
composite and non-composite things, so that akdia and Nin^a, 
whit^ are non-composite, are al^ dharmas, though they are 
called ihaHii as well. Every entity that is determinate or indeter¬ 
minate, with Of without a form, is a dkarma. But of these, the 
behest dhama is the Dhaimakaya. Because of the peculiar 
identification of the true "is” and the Ought in Buddhistic 
philosophy, we find the usage strange. 

That the Buddhists, particularly Asafiga and Vasubandhu, call 
the behest reality Dharmadhitu is also significant. The highest 
reality not only seems to be the highest dhama but also the 
highest dhaiu (element). Stcherhatsky writes: "Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy is an analysis of separate elements, or forces, which unite 
in the production of one stream {santdna) of events. The unphilo- 
sophic mind of common people supposes this stream to represent 
a personality or an individual ijfudgala). Viewed as components of 
sudi a stream, the elements are called dhdius. Jnst as different 
metals {dhdtus) might be extracted out of a mine, just so does the 
stream of an individual life reveal elements of eighteen different 
kinds (dl»tu ** gotra).”* Then why is the Dharmakaya called 
DharmadhStu ? Is it because it is the highest element extracted 
from the phenomena] world? Or is it because it is the highest 
element out of which the lower elements come? If dhdtus at first 
meant, for Buddhism, the component parts of the series of the 
stream of consciousness and so the material or stuff, then in the 

' TA0 C^uplim ef B\t 4 AkistU p. 9. 
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conception of Dharmadhatu we find the ideas of matter and fozm 
meeting. The highest reality in Buddhism, then, is not only the 
law of the world but also the material cause. Visubandhu expli¬ 
citly says that the pure Vijnana has to be postulated as the 
material cause of icmviii or the empirical world. As Mrs, Rhys 
Davids says, dkarma (we may add Miu too) must have had its 
history in Buddhism. And ^ot^h both ideas might have been 
used at first to denote something empirical, probably form and 
matter, formal and material causes, attribute and substance: it 
must have been discovered, as philosophical enquiiy progressed, 
that the two ultimately mean the same thing. And as the Mal^- 
3 ^a after the Pr<3yiidparamiid$ describes the ultimate reality as 
inexpressible, beyond thought and so forth, the real nature of 
dharma too is said to be beyond thought. While speaking of the 
final connotation of dharma, Stcherbatsky concludes: “But, 
altbov^h the conception of an element of existence has given rise 
to an imposing supentructuie in the shape of a consistent S 3 ^tem 
of philosophy, its inmost nature remains a riddle, What is dharma? 
It is inconceivable ( No one will ever be able to tell what its real 
nature {dharmasvabhdva) is! It is transcendentalThe central 
conception of Buddhism is dharma. But it is inexpressible, incon¬ 
ceivable, transcendentaL This conception belongs even to Abhi~ 
dharmakoia. 

We have said, while discussing the views of Alhidharmakoia, 
that the word dkarma may be translated by the word category, 
This translation does not conflict with translating dharma at 
other times by the word law. Students of European philosophy 
know that, in Hegel's philosophy, the lowest category develops 
into the h^est, namely, the Absolute. Similarly, the conception 
of dharma as a finite entity may end in the conception of it as 
inexpressible. 

A word may be said here also about the translation of philo¬ 
sophical texts from one language into another. As it has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter, the philosophical standpoint 
in every country and in every system need not be the same. And 
so we may not find in one language words corresponding exactly 
to the pt^sophical terms in another, The general tendency of 
the translator is to press the system translated into the tennino- 
logy of some system with which he is familiar. And whatever does 
not fit in he r.alk inconsistent and unpbilosophical. But it sboifld 

* T/W CmIrcU Coneeptiem oj Buddhism, p. 75. 
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be recognized that philosophy is also a growth or development 
from a particular standpoint and starting-point, and the concepts 
change in connotation as the system develops. EspedaUy, con¬ 
cepts like reality, law, matter, mind, etc., do not mean the same 
in every philosophy; and even in the same philosophy they do not 
mean the same in the beginning and In the end. Because of the 
changed nature of the meaning of matter, materialism is becoming 
innocuous. Mind in many Western idealisms means both the finite 
mind and the supreme reality; and if it were to be translated into 
an Indian language, the translator would find a similar difficulty 
to that which the Western translator finds with dharma. This 
means that no translation can be literal, in the sense that it 
contains no interpretation. There can be no exposition without 
some comparison at least tadt. Concepts and words in one language 
generally have associations difieient from those in another. And 
unless the translator is also a philosopher, he can hardly render 
the full significance of the system translated. To attempt a merely 
literal translation is often to contuse the reader who may be new 
to the ideas and the text; and he may leave the book as an irra¬ 
tional and primitive attempt to understand the world. 

The question why everything is a dharwa does not seem to be 
much discussed. And only the Chinese and Japanese scholars 
who have chances of better acquaintance with the Buddhistic 
literature can elucidate the point. In the works I have read 1 
have not been able to find a. clear and elaborate discussion that 
can satisfy a student of philosophy. And what has been said here 
is my understanding in the light of the whole of the Indian 
idealistic thought. And Dr. Thomas's understanding agrees with 
the general trend of Indian philosophy. The differentiation by 
Max Miiller and Mrs. Rhys Davids can hold, only if natural law 
caimot mean the Ought also. That there is connection between 
the two ideas we have shown in the previous chapters. We pointed 
out that the law or universal is a norm. Even ordinary perception 
is normative. To say "That is a horse" means the int^retation 
of the object in terms of the ideal horse. This view of perception is 
certainly Platonic; and for Plato, the ideas, though universal, 
are norms. There is nothing strange or unphilosophical in our 
interpretation. 

One may wonder how pure indeterminacy like the Dharmakaya 
can he the highest law. But let us consider the idea of the 
uniformity of nature, This certainly is the idea of empiricism and 
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positivism. It was regsirded as the presupposition of all the 
general propositions in logic for a long time. But later, it was 
found that nature was not uniform but a unity, and the presup* 
position of all general propositions was not the uniformity of 
nature but its unity. Uniformity means that everywhere nature is 
the same; but it has been pointed out that no two events in 
nature are alike in every respect. So the principle of the unity of 
nature was substituted for its uniformity. But this substitution 
means a transition from positivism to metaphysics. For what is 
this unity? It is the totality of real things, each implying the 
other; so that nature stands, in logic, as a single system. Without 
the assumption of such a unified system of reality, logic, it has 
been felt, cannot stand. No inference can be true, if such a reality 
does not exist. Or let that system exist or not, its truth has to 
presupposed, ii logic is to he valid. But we cannot stop at this 
point. For what is this system? It is nothing but the so-called 
objective or common world. The objective world is the common 
world, it is not merely the private world of the subject, Naturally, 
man has to start with objects as he perceives them. Because of our 
difierences of standpoints and mental constitutions, the objects 
as perceived by the individuals are not precisely the same. That 
is, the percepts of all the individuals are not exactly identical. 
The particulars have to be universalized and constructed through 
interconnection into a system, which becomes the reality, 
Though the percepts are different for each individual, the uni¬ 
versale are the same for all. Thus what we call a common world is 
a system of universals or imiversal judgments. The conclusion so 
far is strange enough, and is unexpected by the ordinary man; 
because the common world, for him, is not composed of universals 
or universal judgments, but is an aggregate of particular things. 
But this view is Bosanquet’s and, we may say, on the whole 
representative of Hegelian idealism. That is, if the common 
world is the meeting-point of the experiences of all minds, then 
that meeting-point is really a system of universal judgments. 
This again means that the so-called common world is a system of 
laws, because every universal judgment is a law. That is, it is the 
law that is the real object- It is what is really objective, and the 
scH:aIled particulars are more or less subjective or at Least private. 
This is an astounding conclusion. If Bosanquet were aBuddhist, he 
would have said that the Dharmak&ya is the only true objective 
reality and that it is a system of universals or universal judg- 
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B3enU. It U significant that the LaiA&val&ra^ conipares the 
Dharmadhatu to the roads in a dty, which most iniituaUy form 
an interconnected system. But what we call the common world, 
the factor of objectivity in our experience, is the reality. What is 
subjective or private we are prone to treat as unreal like the 
objects of imagination, which are also private. But now that the 
common world is identified with reality, it becomes the source of 
the world as we see it, the Dbarmakiya becomes the Tath9igata- 
garhha. In this discussion we find that what we call the common 
things or the common world turns out to be the law of the uni¬ 
verse, and on further examination becomes the source of the 
universe. No wonder that the Buddhists used dkarma to denote 
the things of the universe, the law of the universe, and the source 
of the universe. 

The DhaiToadhatu or the highest dhdrma of Buddhism is cer¬ 
tainly not a system. And the comparison by the Lankdvatara of 
leahty to a system of roads has reference only to the lower aspect 
of the Alaya, This aspect is relative to the world of plurality, and 
therefore it appears to be a system. The higher is simple Tathata, 
though it is the source of everything; or, as Vasubandhu says, 
as the material cause of the world of things, it is the stuff of 
which t hing s are made. It is what is fully common to all minds. 
Some of the samkdras (impressions, instincts), so fax as they are 
not the idiosyncrasies of the individuals, are also common. And 
the lower Alaya with such samskaras is therefore common to all. 
But such an Alaya as is tainted by samskofos cannot be the 
ultimate truth. To contain samskaras is to contain determinatioDs. 
And these determinations even in their potential state have 
reference only to the phenomenal world. Without reference to 
the phenomenal world, the samkaras have neither significance 
nor existence. And as distinctions are therefore unreal, the ulti¬ 
mate reality cannot be a system. True existence is inexpressible; 
it is beyond all determinations. As it is the svabh&vA or own nature 
of evei^hing, it is the law of all. That is how the Buddhists would 
conclu^ that the highest law of the universe would be indeter¬ 
minate. In the larger Pra^^p&ramitd Hfiaya SHiYa, we read: 
"Emptiness is not different from form, form is not different from 
emptiness. What is form that is emptiness, what is emptiness that 
is form. Thus perception, name, conception, and knowledge also 
are emptiness."* That is, the final nature of everything is the 

* P. i«4. * Hnglbb tmtfUtioD by Tftkakara. p. 148. {S.B.S., Vol. XLPt.) 
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SGnya. Accordii^ to the Vijnanavadins, it is pure Vijn5na. But 
for all, though it is the stufi of the universe, the ideal of the 
universe, the source of the univetse, and the law of the universe, 
it is incomprehensible. DJuema is beyond thought, though it is 
all these. Nay, it is also the objects we perceive. For is not Nii- 
vSina identic^ with the world ? 

Thus if the final unity of nature is the law of all laws, this 
unity, which is really the common world, which again boils down 
into a system of universal judgments, appears, on deeper eEarcu> 
nations, to be the indeterminate Dharma as understood by the 
Buddhists. It U incomprehensible, but it is real. The nature of 
thought is such that it advances logically from uniformity to 
unity, and turns it into something beyond all determinations. 
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CONTEMPORARY IDEALISM 


I 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

Though Mahatma Gandhi is not an academical philosopher, one 
can best understand Indian idealism by studying his life and 
work Though he does not give us a system of philosophy in 
writing yet his Ufe itself is a system of philosophy. In him does 
the statement that Indian Philosophy is a way of life and not 
merely a way of thought find a worthy illustration. For him 
philosophy is a way of life first and a way of thought next. His 
life systematized its plan of work and expressed it in practice, 
not exactly in theory. Philosophy as life reflected on itself is life 
that has become self-conscious, and his self-consdousness expresses 
itself now and then as a theory of his practice. Mahatma Gandhi 
did not start either as a poet or as a philosopher. Like Buddha he 
was urged on to experiment with truth by the evil present in the 
world, the inequalities and injustices meted out by man to man. 
Certainly he did not start his life without a philosophical back¬ 
ground; and that bacl^und is Hindu Philosophy. But Hindu 
Philosophy is so vague and comprehensive a term that it may 
mean anything or nothing. It may mean some sectarian religion 
without any phibsophy worthy of the name or it may mean a 
most thoroughly developed system. A number of philosophical 
ideas that are found in many Indian systems including Jainism 
and Buddhism are the common property of almost every Indian 
and are woven into the web of his thought and action. But the 
mere possession of these ideas does not make a philosopher. 
Mahatma Gandhi must have started with the same stock and 
gathered other ideas from Tolstoy, Ruskin, etc. But what makes 
his writings particularly interesting is not this philosophical 
background, but the fact that he rediscovered his philosophical 
ideas by the sheer necessity of his life demanding a plan of action 
with a theoretical jnstification. These ideas, like the idea of 
truth, are therefore not dead concepts for him but living forces 
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that guide and demand obedience. Professor Radhakrishnan 
rediscovered our philosophical concepts and infused life and 
vigour into their petrified forms by approaching them from the 
living philosophers of the West and comparing them with the 
concepts of the latter. Mahatma Gandhi infused life into some of 
them by coming across them in the very course of his life, which 
is a struggle for the discovery of truth. The results of his struggle, 
the conclusions of his life, are not the resiilts of an “ideal experi¬ 
ment" as Bradley would call it, in which theory iscomparM to 
theory, and concept tvith concept, but the results of actual 
experiment on his own life. As he is not an academical philosopher, 
he may not have given the full implications of his discoveries. 
But these implications can be developed, and his philosophy can 
be presented in a systematic form. It is beyond our present pur¬ 
pose to deal at len^ with his ethical and political ideas. We are 
mainly concerned with his conception of reality, that is, only 
with the metaphysical side of his teaching- Books have been 
written by eminent men praising his principles of ahintsd or 
non-violence and love, admiring him for preaching it, and com¬ 
paring him to Christ and Buddha, Critics too of this principle ate 
not wanting. Simply to follow either of them in praising or con¬ 
demning the principle would only be the expressing of our own 
prejudices. If we are to understand the metaphysical basis of 
Mahatma Gandhi's own ideas, we must go deeper into his mind, 
and bring out his guiding ideas in a coherent form. Then only can 
we fix his philosophical position, and understand the real signi¬ 
ficance of ahimsd and why he lays so much emphasis upon it. 

The real clue to his conception of reality is found in the pregnant 
word, ScUydgraka. which is generally translated by Truth-force. 
He writes: “Satj^graha is literally holding on to Truth, and it 
means, therefore, Truth-force. Truth is soul or spirit, it is, 
tlierefore, known as soul-force- It excludes the use of violence 
because man is not capable of knowing the absolute truth and, 
therefore, not competent to punish. The word was coined in 
South Africa to distinguish the non-violent resistance of the 
Indians of South Africa from the contemporary 'passive resis¬ 
tance' of the suffragettes and others. It is not conceived as a 
weaoon of the wcak-”^ In this passage there are two important 
points to note. First, Truth is soul or spirit. Tliat is, the truth of 
the world is that it is spirit and not matter. Secondly, Saiydgraha 

> Young India. Vol. I, p. (Edited by Babu Bajeodta Pr%ead.) 
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means some force only indirectly. Satya. means truth and dgraha 
means sticking; on, holding on, or persistence. So directly, the 
word means persistence in truth; and because this persistence is 
thought to have a peculiar power, Satydgraha is said to be Truth- 
force or the force of Truth. It is our duty to persist in Truth and 
not to yield to untruth; and it is the nature of Truth to assert 
and establish itself wherever untruth prevails. Truth is existence 
or being, and imtruth is only apparent existence or being. How¬ 
ever hard the latter tries to overcome the former, as existence is 
always existence and never non-existence. Truth must ultimately 
succeed. This is the significance of the saying, dfiarmo or 

Truth always prevails. It is in the nature of things ^at truth 
must ultimately prevail, only because true existence is the final 
controlling factor both of our thought and action, however far 
they deviate from it. But unfortunately, the word dharma is 
interpreted as religion, mles of caste system, and so forth, and 
the philosophical significance of the saying is missed. 

But how truth is to overcome untruth, whether by terminating 
it by destruction or by transforming and absorbing it, we have no 
right to decide. That is why Mahatma Gandhi says that for us 
violence is excluded, because man is not capable of knowing the 
absolute truth. Of course, be means absolute truth in detail. All 
knowledge of truth Is not precluded, as otherwise we cannot 
persist in truth. 

The passage preaches self-expression without aggression. But 
self-expression does not mean asserting oneself any way one likes. 
The true self is not the finite individual with his lust, whims, and 
passions. It is the Spirit, and there is only one Spirit in the uni¬ 
verse. Mahatma Gandhi writes: ‘T do dimly perceive that whilst 
everything around me is ever-changing, ever-dying, there is 
underlying all that change a Living Power that is changeless, that 
holds all together, that creates, dissolves and recreates. That 
informing Power or Spirit is God; and since nothing else that I see 
merely through the senses can or will persist, He alone i$."< All 
else is "illusion—We are not, He alone is."^ So our finite 
self with all its imperiections and weaknesses is false. And it is not 
the false self that is to express itself, but the true self. The expres¬ 
sion or assertion of the ^Ise self is aggression, and the expres¬ 
sion of the true self is Salya^aha. Does this imply inactivity or 

• Quoted 4 oa C. F. Aodrewe: GAndki's I 4 *as, p. 43. 
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passivity on our part ? If it does, it would mean surrendering; our¬ 
selves to untruth. The need for Saiya^aha arises when untruth 
becomes aggressive; and to remain passive is to allow ourselves 
to be conquered by it. But then, how are we to assert ourselves? 
Only as participating in Truth. Our duty is not to oppose our^ 
selves, as Unite, to untruth, but to know Truth and, so far as we 
know it, to assert it. To assert it is to assert our true Self, in spite 
of our being identical with Truth in essence, we, as finite, are not 
identical with it, and therefore we have no right to aim at the 
destruction of our opponents. 

Mahatma Gandhi further tells us that Truth is not only God, 
but is also Love. For this reason, Salyagraka is the force of love 
and not of hatred. God loves and does not hate; but we both love 
and hate. Hatred leads us away from truth. Hence we should not 
hate our opponents and destroy them by violence. Because God 
is Love, the fact that God destroys must mean, according to 
Mahatma Gandhi, that He destroys in Love, and not in hate. 
Mahatma Gandhi tells us that destruction or violence is the 
prerog;ative of God. But this destruction is not annihilation. No 
Hindu believes in the annihilation of even the finite self. Even in 
the extreme forms of monism like the Advaita, according to 
which the jlva becomes merged in the Infinite and becomes one 
with it in the state of liberation, the finite self, so long as it is 
finite, is never annihilated, but continues to take one birth after 
another according to its merit and demerit. Hence what we call 
destruction, punishment, etc., meted out to the jiva by God, 
when the former takes a particular line of action, is only thwarting 
and checking him in the hope that the jiva thus thwarted may 
reflect and realize his mistake. But stiU God allows the jlva the 
freedom between good and evil. Hence the conflict, and the need 
of Saiyagraha. For the jiva sometimes chooses evil, which means 
the assertion of his own particular self against Truth or the 
Universal Self. This assertion violates the universal order of 
things established by God. Conflict is consequently inevitable. 
And in this conflict we are not to assert our finite self, which again 
is false and wiD introduce a new conflict in place of, if not in 
addition to, the old one, but must hold on to truth and assert 
our true self, which is God Himself. 

But does God exist? Mahatma Gandhi tells us that he has "no 
argument to convince through reason. Faith transcends reason.'** 

< MafiAimQ Gan^H's p. 45. 
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But b this faith blind faith, which is the same as superstition? He 
writes: "That which is beyond reason is surely not unreasonable. 
Unreasonable belief is blind faith and is open to superstition. To 
ask anybody to believe without proof would be unreasonable as, 
for instance, asking an intelligent person to believe without the 
proof that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles." ''TriJe faith is appropriation of the reasoned experience 
of people whom we believe to have lived a life purified by prayer 
and penance. Belief, therefore, in prophets or incarnations who 
had lived in remote ages is not an idle superstition but a satisfao 
tion of an innermost spiritual want. The formula, therefore, I 
have humbly suggested for guidance is rejection of every demand 
for faith where a matter is capable of present proof and unques¬ 
tioned acceptance on faith of that which is itself incapable of 
proof except through personal experience."* The existence of God 
can be felt only through personal experience, and the experience 
can be had only after our mind is purified by prayer and penance. 
The point of philosophical importance which this pass^e con¬ 
tains is that belief in God is "the satisfaction of an ionermost 
spiritual want." Mahatma Gandhi did not say in this passage 
"intellectual want." But now probably he will write so also. For 
in ConUm^orary Indian Philosophy he says: "Of late, instead of 
saying God is Truth I have been saying Truth is God, in order 
more fully to define my religion. I used, at one time, to know by 
heart the thousand names of God which a booklet in Hinduism 
gives in verse form and which perhaps tens of thousands recite 
every morning. But nowadays nothing so completely describes 
my God as Truth. Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth 
we have not known." God is generally felt to be necessary for 
religion; but truth is always felt to be necessary for reason or 
intellect. Logic cannot deny that there is truth, but it may deny 
God, Thus truth satisfies an intellectual want. That is, it is the 
presupposition of our reasoning itself. Reason cannot stand with¬ 
out the admission that there is truth, It may be difficult to prove 
the existence of God as God, that is, as an omnipresent, omni¬ 
potent, benevolent person, who creates, controls, and destroys the 
universe. But it is not difficult to prove the existence of God as 
Truth. For one who argues that there is no truth destroys the 
very basis of his argument, as no argument is convincing or need 
be taken seriously which does not claim to be true, 

* Ycuffg Mia. Vo]. Ill, p. 143. (EUited by Babu £UjendA PnaeU.) 
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No student of logic can to understand the significance of 
the change from “God is Truth" to “Truth is God." No sane and 
sober man makes a judgment about a subject which is recognised 
to be unreal. A judgment about an unreal object is neither true 
nor false, and would have no more value than the prattle of a 
child- It can have no significance for logic, the subject-matter of 
which is the determination of truth and falsify. Hence every 
significant judgment presupposes an existent subject, and the 
judgment is about that subject. In the judgment ’'Ood is Truth," 
«the existence of God is presupposed. But this existence may be 
questioned, when the predicate, Truth, would have to be refened 
to a non-existent subject, and the judgment would be without 
logical significance. But none questions that there is truth in the 
universe. When it is said that God is the same as that Truth, the 
ju(%ment becomes significant, and practically amoimts to the 
proof of God. 

This proof is the old ontological argument in a new form. There 
is no doubt about Mahatma Gandhi’s being an absolutist and a 
monist. For him, God is the only Truth, He alone exists. Every¬ 
thing else is Maj^. "We are all sparks of Truth. The snm-total of 
the sparks is indescribable, as-yet-unknown Truth, which is 
God."* The ontological argument in its old form runs: I have an 
idea of an all-perfect Being. If this Being lacks in existence. He 
cannot be perfect. Therefore He exists- The fallacy of this argu¬ 
ment was exposed by many, especially by Kant, who pointed out 
that to have the idea of a perfect Being is not the same thing as 
the existence of that Being. Only when the Idea is identical with 
existence can we infer God's existence from the idea we have of 
Him. The idealist philosophers who came after Kant maintained 
that the ontologicd argument as understood by Kant was mis¬ 
understood. It is true that to have the idea of a hundred coins in 
my pocket is not the same as to have them in it. But the Truth 
that is implied by our reasoning process must be existent. But do 
we see its existence, just as we see the existence of the paper and 
pen before me? Certainly not. Yet if we are to argue about any¬ 
thing we have to admit the existence of truth. Just as one who 
comes talks to us cannot say that he does not exist, so one 
who reasons at all cannot say that truth does not exist. It is the 
regulative principle of our thinking. But what else is this regula¬ 
tive principle thii existence itself? The difference between think- 

* Contsmpcr»y Indian Phihiophy, 
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ing: imagination is that the tormer U based on being and is 

about h p.ing ^ while the latter is free from being. The object of 
imagination need not be; but the object of thoi^ht must be. 
That is why imagination works without reference to existence, 
while thought is grounded on existence. But what is always pre¬ 
supposed by thought cannot he made an object of thought. 
Hence this prinaple of Truth, though not actually perceived, 
cannot be denied existence. Here Idea involves existence. 

This Truth, Mahatma Gandhi declares, is the Law of the 
universe. He writes: "There is an unalterable Law govemk^^ 
everything that exists or lives. It is not a blind law; for no blind 
law can govern the conduct of living beings." "That Law, then, 
which governs all life is God. Law and law-giver are one.”* This is 
really the central conception of all Indian idealism. For the 
Buddhist Nirvijja, $unya, Tathata, etc., are the Truth; they are 
the same as the Baidhak&ya, that is, the Dharmakiya or the body 
of the Law. It is this law that supports the whole universe; it is 
the essence of all things, their true nature. Every phenomenal 
thing moves towards realization of its true nature. So all 
things are held together by this Law. It is really the centre of the 
universe. Just as the centre imparts unity to all points in the 
circumference, the Law imparts unity to the manifold of the 
universe. This conception is found in the Ved^ta also. The 
Brahman as the fmal Truth is the ddhara or support of every 
appearance. It is the highest Law, universal or sSmdnya. We can 
hnd this idea even in K&manuja's system. The Brahman as the 
soul is really the principle of unity of the parts of His body, which 
is constituted by the jivas and the material world. Without that 
principle the b<^y will decompose and its parts will fall apart. 
The same principle is the Law or Dhama from the standpoint of 
ethics and science, Truth or Enstence from that of logic and 
epistemology, and God from that of religion. 

This conception of reality is the answer to the question: Is 
Safyagraha true to facts? For every moral injunction the question 
can be put: Is it according to reality? In non-philosophical 
language we ask: Is it according to nature ? For it is felt that no 
moral law is binding upon us, if it is not based on the nature of 
thir^. For instance, it is not morally bin ding upon man to fly 
with his hands. It is not morally binding upon a eunuch to be a 
father. To this question Mahatma Gandhi comes out with an 

• C F, AAdnwv: Mahatma Gandhi's litAS, p. 43. 
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affirmative answer. For his idea of reality accords with his idea of 
Satydgraha, Fichte Jong ago developed bis system of philosophy 
in order to meet the demand that reality should be such as to 
meet the demands of the moral will. If the moral law is opposed 
to the natural law, the former cannot be binding on us. Hence 
the two spheres of morality and nature must ultimately agree 
with each other. Mahatma Gandhi can say that his Salyagraha is 
true to reality, because it exhorts us to hold on to Truto and this 
Truth is the Law of the world, its essential nature. It is the only 
existence. Everybody who does not hold on to Truth is thereby 
heading towards non-existence. The nature of this Truth, Mahatma 
Gandhi says, is Love, Hence, ii we are to realise the Truth, we 
should weed away hatred from our hearts. But this weeding away 
of hatred does not involve passivity, for mere passivity would be 
yielding to untruth and allowing it to triumph. Hence we have to 
assert Truth, which is Love, in face of untruth. Provided we are 
sincere, Mahatma Gandhi has no doubts about the result. 

II 

AUROBINDO GEOSE 

Of all India's famous philosophers, $ri Aurobindo Ghose is the 
only one who is known both as a yogi and as a philosopher. He 
first came into prominence as a politician during the time of the 
partition of Bengal, but later left politics and became a yogi. For 
many years he has been spending his time in seclusion,* which is 
now so complete that he gives interviews even to his disciples 
only once in a year, the only person who has the privilege of 
meeting him often being a French woman called the Mother of 
the Asram or monastery in which ^ri Aurobindo and his disciples 
are staying at Pondicherry. He is much respected in India and is 
regarded as one of her greatest sons. 

Sri Aurobindo does not give us a system of thought in the 
Western sense of the term, but it is not difficult for us to find in 
his ideas a system. Recently his ideas and articles have been 
brought together in the form of a book with the title, Life Dfww. 
He writes! 'T am a Tlntric. I regard the world as bom of Ananda 
(bliss) and living by Ananda, wheeling from Ananda to Ananda. 
Ananda and 5a^, these are the two real terms of existence."* A 
taniric is generally a follower of the ^kta philosophy and is a 

> Sri Aurobindo is ncflorgsr s 1 iv«. This Motion wu writMn wb«o 2 ie vas alive. 

> Yegic S&dhm. p. 83 , 
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worshipper of ^aJcti, the feminine and energy aspect of the Abso¬ 
lute as ^iva; and ^va, we have seen in a previous chapter, is 
regarded as Ananda or bliss, Aurobindo is known as a great 
^kta worshipper, and in his thought the inilueDce of the Saiva 
and the ^kta systems is very pronounced, though he is a student 
of the Bhagavad^a, etc., as But it may be noted here that 
the GiUt is quoted from by all schools, and it is no wonder that 
Aurobindo too studies it. The aim of his yoga is to bring 
down the power of the Absolute in order to harness it to the 
service of man and establish the kingdom of God on earth. If onn 
philosophy admits the possibility of the jiva becoming one with 
the Absolute, thee he must be able to use the ^akti or the power 
of the Absolute. We are not here concerned with the actual 
practices prescribed or the religious side of Sri Aurobindo's 
teaching but only with his metaphysics. 

Sri Aurobindo, like a true Saiva or S&kta Advaitin, does not 
believe in Mly4 as understood by Sankara, but only as under¬ 
stood by the ^iva or the ^kta Advaita. He writes: *'Maya is one 
realization, an important one which Safikara overstressed, because 
it was most vivid to his own experience. For yourselves leave the 
word for subordinate use and fix rather on the idea of LUa,^ a 
deeper and more penetrating word than M&ya. Lila includes the 
idea of Mayl and exceeds it; nor has it that association of the 
vanity of all things oseless to you who had elected to remain and 
play with Srikr^na in Madhura and Byndavan."* "All that is the 
play of His caitanyaA in His infinite being, His manifestations, 
and therefore all are real. May& means nothing mote than the 
freedom of Brahman from the circumstances through which He 
expresses Himself. He is in no way limited by that which we see 
01 think about Him, That is the IRyi from which we must 
escape, the May& of ignorance which takes things as separately 
existent and not God, no Miianya, the illimitable for the really 
limited, the free for the bounded."4 What ^ri Aurobindo wants us 
to know is that what we call insentient matter is really conscious. 
“Hatter itself, you will one day realize, is not material, it is not 
substance but a form of consciousness, the result of the 

quality of being perceived by sense-knowledge.''S “Matter, life, 
mind, and what is beyond mind, it is all Sri^§na, the Ananias 
Brahman playii^ in the world as the Saeddananda.*’ The 

* Pby, ' TiU YogA cmi Ht Objtcis, pp. 55 ^ ’ Conscioaaoeas. 

« TA 4 Yoga and iis Ob)ui, p. 57 , i Ibid,, p. 29. * With infioite qualities. 
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world is the effect of the 5akti of the Brahman or Siva. Aad as 
the Sakti is identical with Siva, the world is conscious like Siva. 
We are here reminded of the jUdnaiakti of Siva in the Salva 
Advaita. The world, though MiyS, is ultimately a product of 
this conscious energy, Hence everything is essentially conscious. 
The material or physical nature is objectified, and so its 
conscious nature is screened from us. “The Spirit manifest as 
intelligence is the basis of the world, Spirit as existence, Sat, is 
one; as Intelligence it multiplies itself without ceasing to be 
-one/'* 

The Brahman is one without a second. Yet the world is not 
unreal. “The Upanifads do not deny the reality of the world, but 
they identify it with Brahman who transcends it. He is One 
without a second; He is the All. If all is Brahman, then there can 
be nothing but Brahman, and therefore the existence of AU, 
§ayvam idam, does not contradict the unity of Brahman, does not 
establish the reality of difference." “One particular self- 

expression may disappear into its source and continent, but does 
not and cannot abolish the phenomenal universe. The One is for 
ever, and the Many are for ever because the One is for ever. So 
long as there is a sea, there will be waves 

Like most of the idealists of India, Aurobindo disbelieves in 
the power of the intellect to reach the highest level of reality. 
“European metaphysical thought—even in those thinkers 
try to prove or explain the existence and nature of God or the 
Absolute—does not in its method and result go beyond the 
intellect. But the intellect is incapable of knowing the supreme 
Truth; it can only range about seeking Truth, and catching 
fra g m entary representations of it, not the thir^ itself, and trying 
to piece them together."? But in the East "every founder (as also 
those who continued his work or school) has been a metaphysical 
thinker doubled with a Yogi. Those who were only philosophical 
intellectuals were respected for their learning but never took rank 
as truth discoverers." “It is not by 'thinking out' the entire 
reality, but by a change of consciousness that one can pass from 
the ignorance to the knowledge—the knowledge by which we 
become what we know."< Essentially true knowledge implies the 
identity of the knower and the known. When there is complete 
identity, knowledge is intuitioD. But our knowledge at the finite 

* Tlu Id*al o1 a KarmAyoein, pp. 91-3. * Ihid., p. 77. 

1 Tk» RiddU of World, p. 33. « 2 bi 4 ., p. th. 
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level is discursive; it implies the distinction between subject and 
object. Somehow or other we have been excluded from the rest of 
the world and are limited. And in order to regain our contact 
with it and enter into communion with it, we develop senses, 
mind, etc. This idea reminds us of Kal^ one of the koAcukas or 
sheaths of the 5aiva Advaita. However, the knowledge we get by 
these processes, because of the difierence between the subject and 
object, can never be perfect. Intuition alone is perfect knowledge. 
Yet reason is not absolutely useless. It is useful not only for our 
practical life, but also for guiding us towards the final ^th. .• 

If intnition, as the highest fonn of knowledge, implies the 
identity of knowing and the known, then the reality that corre¬ 
sponds to it must be an identity of subject and objech The oppo¬ 
sites, subject and object, in the process of their unification pass 
through various stages, and each stage marks a new form of 
consciousness and a new kind of reality. Roughly, there are three 
kinds of reality or Supemals above our mind. "The Overmind 
stands at the top of the lower hemisphere and you have to pass 
through and beyond Overmind, if you would reach Supermind, 
while still above and beyond Supermind are the worlds of Sac- 
ddinanda."* The last is the Brahman of the Upaniiads, the Siva 
of Saivism, and, we may add, the Vijnu of Vai$pavism. The three 
Supemals are also called livaia, S^$i, and jtva, This means that 
the jiva is placed by Aurobindo above what we usually call mind 
or manas. In another place, these are called K^ara, Ak^ara, and 
Puru^otiama, after the Bkagavad^tia. This account of the Supemals 
difiers obviously from that of the Supemals in the Saiva Advaita. 

Below our ordinary mind come matter and life. But from 
matter below right up to &va or the Brahman above, there is 
continuity. There is no break or interval, Everything is due to 
the Brahman's dynamic force, energy, ox Sakti. 

Just as there is an evolution of the world out of ^akti, there is 
an involution of it into Sakti. And this process is c^'clic. The ideal 
of the jiva is to transcend the duaiism of subject and object, and 
enter the Brahman or the realm of Saccidananda. This process of 
involution is really an involution into the Brahman and not 
merely into his Sakti. For between the Brahman and his ^kti 
there is no difference, 

In interpreting this process, Sri Aurobindo very aptly makes 
use of the modem concept of evolution- He says that matter 

• Tfu JfuidU World, p. 31. 
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evolves into life, and life into mind; and mind, of cotirse through 
its own exertions, becomes the Brahman. This process, inter¬ 
preted as evolution, has a rational appeal to the modem mind. 
Among the Western philosophers, Schelling advocated the theory 
that nature is not what is opposed to the mind, but what evolves 
into mind, For Aurobindo, this evolution is really the assuming 
by matter of its true nature. Matter is already conscious in 
essence. Its insentience is only a sort of appearance due to the 
veil of ignorance. The function of the Sakti of the Brahman is to 
.^evolve the forms of the world and then swallow them. But all the 
forms are not evolved at once and not swallowed at once. Certain 
things are destroyed, while certain other things are created. 

But we have to note one irftportant point here. What is evolu¬ 
tion to the Western thinlcers is really involution for Aurobindo. 
Not only for him but also for the SSAkhya and other Indian 
systems which have a similar line of thought, the so-called evolu¬ 
tion is, from the standpoint of the highest truth, involution. It is 
the process of the retam back into biva, Vi§nu or Prakrti, It is 
really the swallowing in of the world and its forms. It is in this 
return process that matter becomes life, life mind, and mind the 
Brahman. The real evolution is the evolution of the world out of 
the Brahman. 

Another important point to note is that the so-called ideals of 
progress are not conceived as real at all by Western evolutionism. 
They are more or less ideas that are to guide our life. But accord¬ 
ing to Aurobindo, they are more real than our mind. But they too 
are not "the ultimate Reality, for that is too high and vast for 
any ideal to envisage; they are aspects of it thrown ont in the 
world-consciousness as a basis for the workii^s of the world- 
power. But they are primary, the actual workings secondary. 
They are nearer to the Reality and therefore always more real, 
forcible and complete than the facts which are their partial 
reflexion."* 

One important doctrine of Aurobindo is that of the Super¬ 
man. But this Superman is not only a world-ruler but also a 
self-iuler. He is not of the type of Napoleon and Alexander, the 
type which Nietzsche glorifies, because they are not self-rulers. 
When once it is admitted that the jiva can become one with the 
Brahman, it must be possible for the jiva to use its ^akti, so that 
he can use the power so obtained. But to get this power, one's own 

• Ideals Olid Fragrtsf, p. i. 
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ego or individuality has to be surrendered. Individuality is due to 
limitations. To assert one's individuality, therefore, is to intensify 
and stren^fthen the limitations. But one cannot get the power of 
the Brahman, unless one gets over the limitations. So one gets 
the power of the Brahman at the sacrifice of one's own egohood 
or selfishness. That is why the Superman is a seif-ruler. But 
Napoleon and others were not self*ru]ers. They were extremely 
egotistic, self-assertive, and aggressive. They wanted to stamp 
their own finite individuality on the world, and therefore perished. 
They did not realise that they were simply instruments in th^ 
hands of the time-spirit. This is a peculiarly Hindu conception of 
the Superman. And Auiobindo believes that a race of supermen 
can come into being in the course of evolution. 

Ill 

J. KRISHNAMURTI 

J. Krishnamurti is a religioias genius discovered by Mrs. Anne 
Besant and introduced by her to the world as an incarnation. But 
of late he has severed connection with the Theosophical Society 
altogether. Now. he does not claim to be an incarnation, 
nor even to be a theosophist. He proclaims that he is a human 
being like any other human being, but has been able to realise 
the Truth thiiugh individual effort, a realisation that can be had 
by any man who is seriously after it. 

Mr. Krishnamurti tells us that he is regarded by the West as 
teaching Oriental philosophy and by the East as teaching the 
Western, but that be does neither but gives out what he indivi¬ 
dually felt and experienced. He is so iconoclastic in his statements, 
attacking tradition, authority, and the ideas of heaven, Church, 
etc., that he is taken by some for an atheist, individualist, and so 
forth. But if one tries to understand his talks as a whole, one finds 
that it is unfair to call him by any such name. And the real 
significance of his statements cannot be understood, unless the 
philosophy underlying them is understood. Unfortunately, neither 
Mr. Krishnamurti nor any of his disdples has given us a systematic 
account of his thought. Still, it is not impossible to get a con¬ 
nected picture of bis thought from his speeches and talks. It is. 
true Mr. Krishnamurti is trying to strike a new course of thinking 
and understanding reality. But the world is many centuries old, 
and reality and man are the same. And we can best appreciate 
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Mr. Krishnamurti's ideas when we are able to notice tKeir simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity to others. Mr, Krishnamiirti is opposed to 
thinking in ways tra(Mtional, because bis conception of reality, 
as we gha ll see, does not allow it. And his is one of the most 
systematically developed of the philosophies of anti-traditionalism. 
Except for a few outbursts against tradition and traditionalism 
there is, in India up till now, no philosophy of anti-traditionalism; 
and so far as my knowledge goes, Mr, Krishnamurti's is the only 
philosophy in India which we may call anti-traditionalism. 

He says: "Then there are those who come here to compare 
what I have to say with the many schools of thoughtlessness 
(laughter). No please, this is not a smart remark. From letters I 
have received and from people who have talked to me, I know 
there are many who think that by belonging to special schools of 
thoi^ht they will advance and be of service to the world. But 
what they call schools of thought are nothing but imitative jargons 
which merely create divisions and encourage exclusiveness and 
vanity of mind. These systems of thought have really no validity, 
being founded on illusion. Though their followers may become 
very erudite and defend themselves with their learning, they are in 
reality thoughtless This teaching of Mr. Krishnamurti reminds 
us of the teaching of the Zen sect of Japan, from one of the 
writings of which we shall quote a fairly long passage, for that 
will eluddate much that Mr. Krishnamurti says. 

"O you disciples who aspire after truth, if you wish to obtain 
an orthodox knowledge of Zen, take care not to deceive your¬ 
selves. Tolerate no obstacles, neither interior nor exterior, to the 
soaring of your spirit. If on yonr way you meet Buddha, kill 
him! (The Zen is a Buddhist sect!) If you meet the Patriarchs, 
kill them! If you meet the Saints, kill them all without any 
hesitation! That is the only way of reaching salvation. 

"Do not allow yourselves to be entangled in any arguments 
whatsoever. Place yourselves above them and remain free. So 
many men come to me pretending to be disdples of Truth, who 
are not even freed from the vanity of a goal, of a prejudice that 
dominates them, Therefore when I see them I strike them down. 
Such a one has confidence in his arms? I strike them off. Another 
counts on his eloquence? I make him hush. Yet another believes 
in his foresight ? I blind him. 

"I have never seen one who was completely free—who was Ih^ 

• TaPis in Laiin Ammca. p. 7 (xpss)- 
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Most ot them have filled their minds very uselessly with 
the farces of old masters. What have 1 to give them? Nothing! T 
try to remedy their evil by delivering them from their slavery. 

"0 you, disciples of truth, strive to make yourselves indepen¬ 
dent erf all objerts.... Do you believe yourselves worthy of being 
called a monk of the Zen doctrine if you possess such an erroneous 
idea of it? I tell yon: No Buddha i No teaching) No discipline I 
No demonstration I . . . Renounce this error. There is no exterior 
truth. And now you attach yourselves to the literal sense of my 
word so that it is much preferable that we should end this di$- , 
course, and that you should be nothing at all." 

This passage is quoted from Rinzairoku by Steinilher-Oberlin 
in his Buddhist Stcis of Japan.' And he wonders at the idea of a 
Buddhist killing the Buddha. At last understanding the signifi¬ 
cance of the passage, he writes: "At last its meaning became 
dear to me. This is what Rinzai meant to say: let him who aspires 
to the light of Zen shake off and discard all borrowed values— 
scholastic formulae, prejudices and modes with which he encum¬ 
bered himself and which blind him, even were they presented to 
him under the features of Buddha. All that you have not found 
yourself, in your inner consciousness, by a personal and intuitive 
act, is but a vestment of hypocrisy with which you dofhe your 
conscience. It is not BudcUia. First liberate your spirit. Open 
your eyes, 0 moles! Buddha is viihinyou.”* 

Quite similarly, even according to Krishnamurti, to think in 
terms of those systems is not the true search for truth. "True 
search begins oidy when there is release from those reactions 
which are the result of division."! The division between the I and 
the You, which is made in Reality, does not actually belong to it. 
When the division is made the individuality or uniqueness of the 
I appears. Where there is duality, there must be conflict and 
mutual adjustment, which develops into patterns of thought and 
action. These become our thought mechanism and behaviour 
mechanism, and hold true only within the sphere of duality. They 
are in principle incapable of revealing Reality, which is beyond 
duality. So the I or the ego, institutionalized religions, tradition, 
authority, and everything that belongs to duality is an illusion; 
it is due to ignorance. "All strife is one of relationship, an adj'ust- 
ment between two resistances, two individuals. Resistance is a 
conditioning, limiting or conditioning that energy which may be 

• Fp. M 3 - 4 . * Ibid,, p. 144. i TaOti at Ojai. p. S (1936). 
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called life, thought, emotion. This conditionii^, this resistance, 
has had no beginning. It has always been, and we can see that it 
can be continued. There are many and complex causes for this 
conditioning. 

"This conditioning is ignorance, which can be brought to an end. 

"Ignorance is the unawareness of the process of conditioning, which 
consist of many wants, feais, acquisitive memories, and so on. 

"Belief is part of ignorance. Whatever action springs from belief 
only further strengthens ignorance, 

« "The craving for understanding, for happiness, the attempt to get 
rid of this particular quality and acquire that particular virtue, all 
such effort is bom of ignorance, which is the result of this constant want. 

"So in relationship strife and conflict continue."* 

"So what is one to do, discerning that whatever action, whatever 
eflort one makes only strengthens ignorance ? The very desire to break 
through the drde of ignorance is still part of ignorance. Then what is 
one to do ^ 

"Now, is this an all-important vital question to you? If it is, then 
yoD will see that there is, no doebt, a positive answer. For positive 
answer can only bring about further effort, which but strengthens the 
process of ignorance. So there is only a negative approach, which is to 
be integrally aware of the process of fear or ignorance. This awareness 
is not an effort to overcome, to destroy or And a substitute, but is a 
stillness of neither acceptance nor denial, an integral quietness of no 
choice. This awareness breaks the circle of ignorance from within, as it 
were, without strengthening il.''» 

Here we seem to be reading a Buddha delivering a sermon. All 
this duabtv, Mr. Krishnamurti tells us, is ignorance. And ignor- 
ance is dissolved by awareness. But what is the result attained? 
It is a stillness "neither acceptance nor denial, an Integra] quiet¬ 
ness of no choice." Reality is pure life running its course; our 
individu^ty is created in it through ignorance. When it is dissi¬ 
pated, we b^me absolutely one with pure life, and the strife of 
the individual ends. 

Can we have any idea of the nature of this life and its process? 
"Life—which is all things and which is eternally renewing itself— 
is passing from unconscious perfection in the lower kingdom of 
nature, through conscious imperfection in the present T'-consdous 
stage, to perfection, that is, to an entire, perfect realization of 
itself. In this and in this alone the very process of perfection 
consists: that the forms of life, at a definite stage—the human 

> TalMs, p. 12. (Omen CAxnp, 1937-S.) * Ibid., p, is. 
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Stage —vnjl by and by actualize and realize their latent pertection 
entirely and freely.”' The stage of the ego is imperfect, because it 
mahes the distinction between itself and reality. ”At the T'-con- 
sdous stage, men think themselves separated from Reahty, *Liie/ 
'Truth,' which they consider to be something objective, some¬ 
thing outside theinselves, something they worship and which 
they call 'God.' 

Mr. Krishnamurti believes that it is natural for man to become 
one with this Life which is beyond dualism. "As a river must 
make its way to the sea, so must the individual make his way to , 
reahly.’b Nay, nature itself sees that man finally dissolves his 
individuality, as if uitiversal salvation is a predetermined fact, 
"It is impossible that humanity in the long run will be able com¬ 
fortably to settle down and remain under any illusion whatever. 
Nature herself, in her own rnighty, irresistible process of per¬ 
fecting, urges man beyond any illusion towards an increasingly 
clear realization of actual facts, of the one, immortal, perfect Life 
within us. which, in the fulness of time, will disperse all illusions 
and eventually all forms of T'-consciousness.”* This is like believ¬ 
ing in some divine destiny of evolution, that the forces of evolu¬ 
tion themselves can bring about universal salvation. But else¬ 
where be says that "the whole destiny and function of Nature is 
to create the individual who is self-conscious, who knows the 
pairs of opposites, who knows that be is an entity in himself, 
conscious and separate.”5 Here whether the individual att^ns his 
salvation or not depends on himself and not on nature. And this 
seems to accord more with the general teaching of Mr. Krishna- 
murti, who says "realization of Truth, of Life, can only be achieved 
thro\^ your own strength,”^ and who discourages thinking in 
terms oi seme system or institutionalized religion. 

This reality, Mr. Krishnamurti says, is infinity. "There is a 
movement, a process of life, withont end, which may be called 
infinity. Through authority, imitation, bom of fear, mind creates 
for itself many false reactions and thereby limits itself. Identifying 
itself with this limitation, it is incapable of following the swift 
movement of life.”? This sounds Bergsonian. 

The illusory I is dissolved through what Krishnamurti calls 
self-consciousness. That is, when we tiy to look within ourselves 

I LUlv Hebert iTruAfMnwrft and Iks World Cnsir, p. 66. * Of. 

» Jbii., p, 48. Quotatigii. * Ibid., p. 68. S Ibid., p. 86. Quotation. 

• Ibid., p. 84. Rotation. » Ttdhs. p, 9, (Ojai, 1936.) 
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and analyse our own egos, they disappear. “We find that what 
fundamentally matters is thoroughly to grasp certain basic facts 
in existence—the only immortal life, the supreme Reality; what 
fundamentally matt^ is: to 1;>e fully awake, tirelessly, in one’s 
whole conduct of life. We find that it is this attitude which frees 
the individual from all limitations/’* “To come hack to the point 
with which I started, you cannot realize Truth along any path, 
through any system, through any learning or teacher, but only 
through the flame of self-consciousness/’* This does not mean 
« that reality is self-consciousness; it is beyond self-consciousness. 
“Consciousness is of the ego, and when we are rid of our conscious¬ 
ness there is Reality that is free of self-consciousness. “3 That is, 
to be seli-consdous is only a method of realizing truth. Did not 
many Buddhists preach that reality is beyond vij'^&na even? 
This dissipation of self-consciousness is not annihilation. “I am 
not preaching total annihilation. You cannot destroy life, but that 
which is separate can become the whole. That is not annihilation, 
that is not destructicm; but is true living, true being, true action, 
true love, and spontaneity of conduct; it is that perfect balance 
of love and reason which is the essence of experience/ '4 

In self-consciousness what is really the root cause of our indi¬ 
viduality, namely, the subconscious, is brought to the threshold 
of consciousness, and, when so brought, it dissolves. This implies 
that we are not always fully conscious of ourselves. That part of 
our self of which we are not conscious remains in the sub-con¬ 
scious, and has to be brought to the light oi consciousness. This 
requires strenuous effort. 

So far Mr. Kiishnamurti’s teaching is mainly of religious 
interest. We may now raise the question whether ignorance is 
prior to the I and is its cause, or whether it is the ignorance of 
the individual and therefore requires the individual as a locus on 
which to exist. We do not get a definite answer to this enquiry 
from Mr. Krishnamurti’s talks. He says: “The T process is the 
result of ignorance, and that ignorance, like the flame that is fed 
by oil, sustains itself through its own activities. That is, the ‘V 
process, the T' energy, the T’ consciousness, is the outcome of 
ignorance, and ^orance maintains itself through its own self- 
created activities; it is encouraged and sustained through its own 
action of craving and want. This ignorance has no beginning and 

' LiUy Kebar: KtiiJmamufii and tJtt W^ld Crisis, p. ^ 6 . 

* ibti., p, 40. Quotation. 1 Ibid., p. 4 x. Quotation. * Ibid., p. 42. Quotation. 
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the energy that created it is unique to each individual, 'which 
creates, in its self-development, its own materials, as body, dis¬ 
cernment, consciousness, which become identified as the 
But in another place he says: ‘'Ignorance is the lack of compre¬ 
hension of oneself.He speaks of ignorance also as conditioning, 
as the mechanism of thinking and acting that results from the 
adjustment between the divisions that arise out of the one 
Reality; in which case ignorance is posterior to the I and is a 
sort of a quality of the I. The divisions between the I and the 
You do not seem to be caused by ignorance, but ignorance itself - 
seems to be the result of the division. We came across a similar 
difficulty while interpreting Buddhism, and probably we have to 
adopt a similar interpretation here too. That is, the creation of 
division will have to be regarded as the same as the activity of 
ignorance; and this ignorance will gain strength through the 
habit mecbaiusms of thought and action, which will be formed 
through mutual resistance and adjustment of the divisions. 
Further, the appearance of the divisions is not the same as the 
appearance of the egos. The divisions assume the form of the egos 
after becoming conscious "through sensation, perception, and 
discemment.‘*5 

Mr. Krishnamurti accepts neither the mechanistic view of life, 
according to which man is a product of the environment, nor the 
view that the human ego is something divine and etemal.4 For, 
as we have seen, the I is really the supreme Reality become finite 
through certain limitations or conditionings, and so is net a 
product of mechanical processes. Yet it is not eternal, because 
the I-sense, though without beginning, vanishes when we analyse it. 

In this account of Mr. Krishnamurti, we find that he is an 
absolutist, a monist, and an idealist. True, he tells us that Reality 
is beyond consciousness and self-consciousness, and that, in it, 
both these are dissipated and lost. But he repeatedly says that 
there is one supreme Reality, Truth, which he sometimes calls 
God,5 sometimes Life and other times energy. But like Buddha> 
he cannot describe it further. To describe it is to use concepts, 
which belong to the mechanism of thought, which is a result of 
the mutual adjustment between the divisions in reality, and which 
is therefore unreal and illusory. The concept of the I is a product 
of ignorance, and is therefore not adequate to reality. To under- 

• Tai/u, p. 20. 1936.) * Ibid^ p. 13. ) Tal/u, p, 29 (193^. 

1 Ibid., p, *7, S p. 12. (Ojfcl, 193 ^} 
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stand reality in terms of concepts is to understand it in terms of 
the I, a bubble which is to be pricked. To long for immortality 
itself is a false desire, for it is the desire to perpetuate the I. 
Similarly, to enquire whether the soul lives after death is motived 
by this false desire. Reality is inexplicable; none can explain it. 
It is beyond the I and thought which belongs to the I. It has to 
be directly experienced by us. 

It is no wonder that, wth this metaphysics, Mr. Kiishnamurli 
preaches against traditions, authority, systems of philosophy and 
. institutionalized religion. He is not an individualist, because the 
individual is not ultimately real for him; yet he appears to be an 
Individualist only becatise he preaches against all the above. In 
his thought, we get one of the best metaphysical bases for the 
revolt against tradition, authority, and established modes of 
thought. His metaphysics may not be absolutely new. But the 
way he connects it with the revolt he preaches, and the self- 
dependence he emphasizes seem to be his own. Did not Buddha 
long ago preach that reality lies beyond all santsk^as, and exhort 
his disdples to go beyond them? The $amsk^a$ are the mechan¬ 
isms of thought and action, the universal habits in thinking and 
doing. Even the so-called categories of thought may be inter¬ 
preted as the habits of thinking. The s<m$kdras Include not only 
these categones but also the biases and the customs of people and 
the habits and idiosyncrasies of the individuals. Tradition may 
be not only the tradition of a people but the tradition of creation. 
The latter is the that are beyond the ego and are the 

condition of the ego. And Mr. Krishnamurti, like Buddha, preaches 
gainst the tradition of even these 

IV 

DR. BHAGAVAN DAS 

Dr. Bhagavan Das is a theosophist and, as is usual with^all 
sincere theosophists whose religion is universal without refer«ice 
to caste and creed, he tries to see the same truth in all religions, 
and endeavours in his philosophy to recondie the different systems. 
He dislikes to be a difference-maker and also, so far as possible, 
to give himself a label, because he sees an element of truth in 
every system. A book by him in Hindi is named Samanvaya, 
whit^ means synthesis or reconciliation. In bis Science of Pmc€ or 
Adhyaimavidya. the gist of which is given in his contribution to 
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the Coni^mporary Indian Philosopf^, we find a good account of 
his metaphysical views, in which he displays profound insight 
into the prohlezn of idealism. His three important philosophical 
works are his Science of Peace, Science of Emotions, and PMtnroa- 
vada. He is the author of a number of o&er works, of which those 
which are reorientations or reinterpTetatlons of Hindu social 
conceptions such as The Science of Social Organization or the Laws 
of Mann and Ancient versns Modem Scientific Socialism are the 
most popular, being studied even by the laymen. He attaches at 
least as great, if not greater importance to the interpretations of . 
ancient sociology as of philosophy and psychology. He thinks that 
metaphysics and psychology are sterile, if they cannot be, and 
are not applied to the administration of human afiairs in all 
departments of life for the promotion of temporal as well as 
spiritual happiness, and made to govern the practice as well as 
the art of individual and collective social life. He is a thinker of 
wide outlook, patriotic in his feelings, saintly in his aspirations, 
and respected both for his learning and nobility of character. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das writes that the great questioning which 
disturbs the course of the jiva's life running smoothly in this 
world is. What becomes of man after death ? Does he continue to 
live in a different form or is he annihilated? This is the question 
that Nadketas put to Yama, the lord of Death and of Purgatoiy. 
The answer to it was preferred to the undivided sovereignty of 
the earth. What man wants is immortality, which he cannot find 
in the conflicting plurality of the world. He feels that it must lie 
in some basic unity which is the source of the world. What can 
that be? 

The first answer that suggests itself to the }iva is the view 
called irambkavdda or the theory that the universe had a begin¬ 
ning, and was created by an agency external to it. This view is 
only the popular account of the creation of the world by a personal 
God. But it does not satisfy reason, which wants to know the 
why and the how of creation. The next answer is the parinama- 
vSda or the theory that creation and destruction of the world are 
only evolution and dissolution effected by the interaction of the 
two factors, the sentient spirit and the non-sentient matter. 
These two are the same as the Self and the Not-self, the I and the 
Not-I. Nobody doubts the existence of the I, that is, that he is. 
But what is the I? Is it this or that, time or space, white or black? 
It is none of these, but none of these can be known without the 1. 
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The I is the universal that is present in all the particulars. Yet it 
is different from them, as it can exist without any of these in 
particular. This is the Pratya^atma, the abstract universal Ego. 
Everything else is the Not-I, the Non-ego, or the Mulapraktti. 

Still, we are within the realm of dnality. The Self and the Not- 
self are left without being unified. That is why the Sihkhya, 
which ends with the dualism of Prakpti and Puru§a, is philo¬ 
sophically unsatisfactory. Hence attempts are made to derive the 
Not-self, which is a plurality, from the Self, which is a unity. The 
, Self accompanies the knowlec^e of everything, and without it 
nothing can be known. It is therefore the universal, eternal and 
infinite. And we do not enquire the why and the how of what is 
universal and infinite. So the enquiry to he made with regard 
to the Not-self. The first attempt to derive the plurality from the 
unity is to be found in the Dvaita Vedinta or the Vedintic 
Dualism, according to which the universal Self desired to be the 
many. But this answer does not satisfy reason, because desire is 
not felt without a want, and we cannot think of the Supreme as 
wanting in anything.^ The ne>:t answer comes from the Vi^$t&- 
dvaita. "One substance, eternal, restful, changeless, livaia, has 
two aspects, is animate and inanimate, cit and adt. conscious and 
unconscious, Self and Not-self; and by its power. . . Ma>^, 

... $akti, causes an interplay of the two, for its own high pleasure 
which there is none other to question, without any compulsion 
from without."* But this answer too is not satisfactory, for how 
can we conceive the all-merdful ISvara creating the world, which 
contains so much evil and suffering, for his pleasure? Again, what 
is the mysterious power M&yS that causes the interplay of the 
conscious and the unconscious ? The last and final attempt is that 
of the Advaita. But Dr, Bhagavan Das tells us that the current 
Advaita is not the true Advaita, because, in it, the relation 
between the Brahman and MSlyil, the Self and the Not-self, 
remains unexplained. "The last unexplained crux of the current 
Advaita-Vedanta is the connection between Brahman, the Abso¬ 
lute, and Mayi, the illusion of the world-process." 3 "When 
pressed it, like Fichte, falls back upon the position that Maya 
(Non-Ego, with Fichte) is wholly Non-being, instead of both 
existent and non-existent, and this we cannot bring quite home 
to ourselves," Instead of deriving the changing from the change¬ 
less, the current Advaita wholly negates the changing, Yet it is an 

• Th* ScUtui of Paaet. p. 43. ' Ibii., p. 43. 1 Ibid., p. 75. 
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advance upon the Viii^tadvaita. Of the Western thinkers who 
made a very dose approach to this Advaita, Fichte occupies the 
highest place, because he started with the central principle, the 
Ego or the I. Dr. Bhagavan Das is not disposed to give Hegel a 
higher place than Fichte, because Hegel's approach is from out¬ 
side or externality, he starts with the category of Being. The 
attitude of Dr. Bhagavan Das is truly Indian. But the defect of 
Fichte is that he has not been able to reconcile the I with the 
Not-I and held that "inasmuch as the Non-Ego is incapable of 
union with the Ego, Non-Ego there shall be none."* This pro-, 
nouncement is the same as that of the current Advaita with 
regard to the world as non-being. Hegel, though bis approach is 
external, is complementary to Fichte, for his philosophy fills the 
empty principle of the latter with content. But as Hegel’s approach 
is external, this frlling in is accomplished from without, not from 
within. 

The true principle, therefore, mvist be internal, and yet should 
not merely negate the world of MSyi. Maj^ should not be treated 
as merely non-being and so as unreal. True, it contains the element 
of non-being, as the prindple is to be transcended by the true 
principle of unity. But it is not merely non-bdng, but both being 
and non-being. That is, its relation to the Ego should be both 
positive and negative. In Fichte as in the current Advaita, the 
relation is imderstood as only negative. The Ego is not the Non- 
Ego, the Brahman is not Maya. These are their logia. But the 
true logion should both affirm and negate. Its form, says Dr. 

Bhag:avan Das, is "The Egc—the 'Non-Ego'-Not," "The Brah- 

man-MSiya-Not," "I-This-Not," (Otam-fUU^a. In the first part of 
the logion, namely, I-This, the relation is positive, but by the addi¬ 
tion of Not, this affirmation is negated. Thus it contains both 
affirmation and negation. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das claims that this is the true meaning of the 
words Ofn and Satyatn. "Aom (Om) must include within itself the 
Self, the Not-Self, and the mysterious relation between them 
which has not yet been discovered in any of the preceding answers 
—that mysterious Relation, which being discovered, the whole 
darkness will be lighted up as with a sun, the Relation wherein 
will be combined chaagelessness and change. If it does this, then 
truly is the Indian tradition justified that all knowledge, all 
science, is summed up in the Vedas, aH the Vedas in the Gayatri,* 

* Tkt Seienta cf Ptsaa, p. ^z. > G£74tif is 4 formulft. 
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and the Gayatri in the Aum; then truly are all the Vedas and ah 
possible knowledge there, for all the world-process is there."* The 
first letter of the sacred word, A, signifies Self; the second letter, 
U, s%nifies the Not-self, and the third letter, M, signifies the 
fVfTlasiift^ rsUdion, the unspeakable nexus —of negation by the Self 
of the Not-Self—between them." How does Dr. Bhagavan Das 
derive this meaning from Aum? Aum is identified with the 
Brahman and the Brahman with Saiyam or truth. In the Chand- 
ogya, the word Satyam is explained thus. It consists of three 
^ letters, Sa, H, and yam. Sa means the imperishable, /* means the 
perishing, and yam means their relation. So the Absolute should 
indride all the three. And this conception is the true Advaita or 
non-dualism. 

This I-This-Not, akanuetai-na. is the Supreme Self or the 
Paramatman. "In strictness the Absolute is as much the whole of 
the Not-Self as the Self; but it is given the name of the ‘Supreme 
Self’ especially because the human jiva, as will be apparent from 
what has been said before,.. arrivesat the Pratyag^tmSi, the 
inward Self, the universal Self, and being established there it then 
includes the pseudo-universal Not-Self within itself, and thus 
realizes ultimately its identity with the Absolute, which it then 
calls the ParamStma—the Supreme Self, because first seen 
through the universal Self, though now seen also to contain the 
Not-Self; and because the Self is the element, the factor, of Being 
in the triune Absolute."* 

Dr. Bhagavan Das contends that the current Advaita confuses 
between the Pratyag&tmi and the Paiamatmi. Its mahdv&kyas or 
logia like "I am the Brahman" or ahambrahmasmi, and "That 
thou art" or tattveunasi fall short of expressing the true nature of 
the Paramatmi or the Absolute. They reach only the Pratya- 
l^tmSk or the universal Self. So he coins a new logion, ahameianna 
or "I-This-Not," which goes higher than the above logia. The 
basis for this new logion is the meaning of the word Saiyam as 
given in the Ch&ndogya and the Brhaddras^yaka, the meaning of 
the 1 as explained by Detnbhdgavala and YogavdHsfha, and a 
passage from Mahimnasictra.i By this coining. Dr. Bhagavan Das 

* Tk* SeifHti ef Piece, pp.zo3*6. * Ihid. 

1 Ibid . SS-$i. We tuve ^vaa the Oi&ndofya of 5 e#ve*n. AceordiziS 

to the SrnadSreeiyahe. Se aeeas b«^, yarn reeane end ti tTi,eAtn» 

becoming or the &lse. This interpreteCioD seesis to be Dr. Bba^vea Dw’e own. 
The Upaiii4ad osi; thet sa ecd ere truths, sad that the letta if 

is &a untruth. But whet these troths are is supplied by Dr, Bhegevaa Das. The 
Devibhi^apaSa passage runs: tarvam Ud/eidemsedAem ninya^asti sa ndia n a m, 
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does not want to depart from the teaching of the Upanijads, but 
maintiuns that their true meaning is conveyed by this 
This only can be the Absolute, which is all-comprehensive. From 
this only can we derive both the self and the not-self. This only 
can be beyond duality, because it is the unity of both the self and 
the not-self. The universal Self by itself does not transcend 
duality, for as Self it always has to face the Not-self, 

Therefore the Self, the Not-self, and their relation, each taken 
apart from the rest, fall within the sphere of duality, dvandvam 
or the relative. The Pratya^tma of Dr, Bhagavan Das corresponds „ 
to Z^vara or the sagu^ Brahman or the Kutastha $aJcshi of the 
^Ihkarite schools. Dr. Bhagavan Das tells us that all these are 
practically synonyms for the Pratya^tma. Paracnitmi, of 
course, corresponds to the nirgvtfa Brahman. The Pratyagatma is 
common to sil the jivas. It is one. But curiously enough, Dr. 
Bhagavan Das tells us that it is this Pratyagitmi that is.Sacci- 
dSinanda or being, consciousness and bliss. Like ^va in the ^aiva 
Advaita, the FaramAtma of X>r. Bhagavan Das has three moments 

- jfUhta or biowledge, kriyd or action, and icchd or desire or will. 

These axe its own nature, which is I-This-Not. First, the This has 
to be cognized before it can be negated. So there is knowledge. 
Then the I has to differentiate itself from the This. So there is 
activity. In between the two comes desire, namely, the desire to 
hold the This before itself and negate it. Out of these three 
moments come sof or existence, ctt or consciousness and ananda 
or bliss. 

The This is the Mulaprakrti or Matter, which has three or 
qualities, stUva, rajas and iamas. It corresponds to the Pradhana 
or Prakrti of the ^nkhya and the Maya of the ^aivas. The rela¬ 
tion between the 1 and the This is Sakti or Negation. The relation 
is the relation of necessity, for it holds between the members of 
an indivisible whole. The I-This-Not is a unity, not a mere com¬ 
bination of three independent terms. "This necessity is the one 
law of all laws, because it is the nature of the changeless, timeless, 
spaceless. Absolute; all laws flow from it, inhere in it, and are 

trWtflated by Bh^v&n Das u “1, not SAOther, u (i«., am) akM verily this 
etMiuU all/ Tb« YogM/JUiffha is okUuimnAtra chinsnSira 

iit yi iiiPoH buddMui na samiinbondAanl, tsavslated by Dr. 
tx^vaji Dm u "1, pun ceosdounieM, subtler tbsn space, sm not uiytbio; 
limited—locb is tbs eternal (ides) tbst frseth froei the bonds of ssmsSra, 

the world-process/' The JfsAifuestoire pesssge is otsdwivrtyA yam ceAttome- 
btiidfuUta iruHrapi, trapslated by Dr. BbagsTsn Das as wh^ the dsssled 

scripture deeth describe as being the negation of what thon art not." 
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included within it. It is the primal power, the one force, the 
supreme energy, in and of the world-process, trom which all forces 
are derived and into which they all return, being inseparable from 
it, being only its endless manifestations and forms.”' This Sakti 
Dr. Bhagavan Das calls Maj^, acceplit^ its meaning from the 
works on Tantra as both "is” and "is not,"* and not, as Safikara 
interprets it, as neither "is” nor "is not." Dr. Bhagavan Das tells 
us that this $akti is often wrongly identified with the MQla* 
prakrth "... as negation is the nature of the relation between the 
• Self and Not-Self, so this necessity, which inheres in the com¬ 
bination of the three and is not separable from any, may be 
regarded as the power of that nature of the Self and the Not-Self 
which makes inevitable that relation. This relation immediately 
follows from, or better, is only another form of that necessity, 
and the necessity is therefore treated as being more closely con¬ 
nected with this relation, i.e. Negation, than with the other two 
factors of the Absolute ."3 

This Negation in its affirmative aspect is the "energy which 
links together in an endless chain of causality the factors of the 
succession of the world-process, . . . the necessity of the whole 
which appears as the cause of each part, the relation of cause and 
effect between all the parts.”4 But the same relation in its negative 
aspect forms the "condition or the conditions of the interplay 
between the Self and the Not-Self, the conditions in which the 
succession of the factors of the world-process appears and takes 
place.” Cause and condition are only the positive and the negative 
aspects of one and the same thing. Causes are conditions which 
cease to exist when the effect begins to exist, and conditions are 
causes which persist throughout the existence of the effect as well 
as before and after. "5 Self and the Not-self are neither of them 
cause and effect. But "the changes of cognition, desire and action, 
and of qualities, substance, and movement, of which they are the 
forum or the substratum, are causes or conditions, and effects or 
results, of one another in turn, and that the totality of these 
changes, being regarded as one effect and result, has for one cause 
theiakti—energy, and for one condition the Negation, embodied 
in the third factor of the Absolute." This ^akti or energy has 
three aspects, attraction, repulsion and evolution (or creation, 
preservation and destruction), Negation proper, too, has three 

• Ths ScUnt4 pf Ptata. p. 150. * Ibid., p. 160. 

1 Ibid., p. 163. « lUd.. p. XT©- S Ibid., p. 17*. 
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aspects, space, time and motion. “The Kegation, with respect to 
one limitless Self, in whose conscioasness the Not-Self, the endless 
many, are co-existent, is negation ncrywhen, is the utter blankness 
of pseudo-infinite and Kutastba-seeming ^ac$. The Negation 
with respect to the Not-Self, the pseudo-infinite many, which 
find themselves realiaed in that consciousness turn by turn, is 
negated in succession, is pseudo-infinite and flowing Hmt. The 
Negation with respect to Negation is the endeavour to affirm, to 
justify, the consciousness of the inseparable connection between 
Self, and Not-Self evoywh«rc and al'Wtys', this can be done only in • 
and by means of an endless motion, in and hy which only space 
and time are joined together and realized, even as the Self and 
the Not-Self are realized in and by the Negation."* 

The jivas or the finite individuals, says Dr. Bhagavan Das, are 
atoms. As opposed to the unity and limitlessness of the I. the 
This is a plurality and is limited. This limitation is of three kinds, 
spatial, temporal and mobile. That is, each unit of this plurahty 
has some dimension, duration and movement. This unit is an 
atom. The atoms make up the MGlaprakrti. But this Mulaprakrti 
is inseparable from the PratyagStmi. Thus each This is indis¬ 
solubly connected with an I, and is therefore a jiva, 

To enter into further details of the nature of the jiva is beyond 
our present purpose, That Dr. Bhagavan Das is an idealist 
there can be no doubt. For him, the nature of the Absolute is 
I-This-Not, and this is the highest law or Dhanna of the universe. 
He calls himself an advaitln, and he himself makes clear the 
difference between his Advaita and that of ^afikara. He contends 
that Sankara’s Advaita has not gone far enough in its unification 
of the plurality, for it cannot explain the relation between M&ya 
and the Brahman. Maya cannot be merely non-being as Sankara 
would have it; it is both being and non-being. The principle 
of unity should include the world of plurahty and not merely 
negate it. 

One is tempted to trace the influence of the Agamas of the 
Faficaiatra and the Tantras of the Paiupata and the ^ikta on 
Dr. Bhagavan Das's system. He mentions now and then the 
latter: and, like a true theosophist, he incorporates elements from 
all. The atomic conception of the jiva is common to both the 
^aiva and the Vai§pava philosophies. But one should be careful to 
note the meaning of the words as used hy Dr. Bhagavan Das. His 
* Tk 4 Seiitud of Ptac*. pp. 174-5. 
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meaning of Miya is akin to that found in the 5aiva and the 
Vai?nava Agamas. But it should be noted that, according to these 
systems, MayS, or the principle of Matter is s<U or being generally, 
and not both being and non-being, as Dr. Bhagavan Das interprets 
it. In some Vaimava systems like that of Vallabha, is cot a 
principle at all but is only another name for the mistake coov 
mitted by the jiva in estimating his real nature. The attempt is 
not made by them to treat the mistake as a metaphysical prin¬ 
ciple. As Dr. Bhagavan Das incorporates elements from diverse 
systems, both of the East and the West, the terms come to 
acquire new meaning and significance. Of course, he is jiostified in 
giving bis own meaning to his words. 

But a student of ^aftkara's Advaita would say that Dr. Bha¬ 
gavan Das has been misled, in understanding Sankara’s Mayi 
as merely unreality, by the rival Vcdintic schools. Mays does not 
mean for ^ahkara unreality; it is aninfiuan^a, neither real nor 
unreal, nor both, nor neither. Only because of its being neither 
real not unreal is the identification of it with the Brahman, 
which we make, possible. If it were real, it could not have 
been identified with the Brahman, just as two real things like a 
book and a pen cannot be identified. By no act of cognition are 
two real things identified. If, on the other hand, Miyi were 
unreal, then also identification would be impossible, as we cannot 
identify a circular square with a real thing. But the identification 
of the world with the Brahman is necessary, as we experience the 
world as existing. That is, we want a concept that can connote 
such identification. Without identifying him«lf with a product 
of Wyl. jiva, who is essentially the Brahman, cannot feel that he 
is the limited being which he feels himself to be. In order to make 
the identification possible, May^ has to be treated as neither real 
nor unreal. What we do not regard as either real or unreal, that 
about the reality of which we make no assertion, we may mistake 
for another thing that is real, but not that which we regard 
openly as real or as unreal. Nor can we, in a single act of cognition, 
treat a thing as reel or unreal. But we can treat it as neither real 
nor unreal only because this act means merely the suspension of 
our judgment about its reahty. 

Further, if Maj^ is both real and unreal, the legion, I-This- 
Not, becomes impossible. First, the I has to be identified with the 
This, and then this identification has to be negated. This identi¬ 
fication is called superimposition in the Advaita of ^afikara. 
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However, whatever be the name, how can it happen if both the 
I and the This are real? 1 am to feel that the 1 in me is real and 
also that the This that faces me is real. But then, I cannot identify 
myself with the This, This is not the identification of a subjett 
and predicate by a third party, but an identification by the 
subject of itself with its own object. Next, I am to feel that the I 
is real and the This unreal- But now too the identification is 
impossible. So long as I know that the This is real or that it is 
unreal, I, who regard myself as real, cannot mistake myself for it. 
But when it is neither real nor unreal, there is a chance of my. 
mistaking myself for it. Why and how 1 do so is a matter of 
experience. Because the This is neither real nor unreal, when I 
know my true nature, the This vanishes. And this vanishing may 
be called the second moment of the logion, namely, negation. 

Now, if the Absolute were to contain both the I and the This, 
can the position be oon-dualism? One feels justified in calling 
Dr. Bhagavan Das a dvaitidvaitin, or an upholder of Bheda- 
bheda or even identity in difierence. For the Brahman or Absolute 
is really an identity of difierences, the I and the Not-I, the two 
difierences eternally identifying themselves with each other and 
contradicting each other. Nimbarka, for instance, holds that, 
between the Brahman and the world, the relation is both identity 
and drderence; and both the relations are natural and real. That 
is, the Brahman is eternally identifying itself with the world and 
differentiating itself from it. Dr. Bhagavan Das's conception b 
very similar. It may be said perhaps that, according to the Saiva 
Advaita, the This is thought of as not at all different from the 
Brahman, though others may treat it as both identical and 
different, and Dr. Bhagavan Das is at liberty to identify the two 
absolutely. But he does not do so; his logion does not mean 
absolute identity. There is difference also. In it, the I is eternally 
identifying itself with the This, and also eternally differentiating 
itself from it. 

One more important point has to be noted. Dr. Bhagavan Das 
himself wants that the approach to the understanding of the 
philosophical truth should be internal. This is in accordance with 
the general Indian tradition. But when the jiva, as a This, realises 
his oneness with the Pratyagatmi. and becomes it—so far Dr. 
Bhagavan Das is a thoroughgomg advaitin—how can he know 
ag^ the This, the nature and limitations of which must be cast 
off by the jiva when he becomes the universal Self, in order to be 
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identifyii^ himself with it and differentiating himself from it, at 
the level of the Absolute? This question will have to be put if we 
are to stick consistently to the general Indian tradition. That is 
why Sahkara Advaita treats the universal Self as the Brahman, 
and the Kutastha as only a ^k§i or witness unaffected by the 
merits and demerits of the jiva. Of course, the Kutastha also is 
essentially the Brahman, but as Kutastha he is the mere witness 
of the actions, etc., of the jiva. He is sacciddnanda in essence, but 
not as such. Otherwise, the jiva will have to be regard^ as 
aacciddnanda. 

The underlying motive of Dr. Bhagavan Das's formulating the 
logion is clear enough. It is the desire not to exclude Wiyk or the 
world of plurality from the Absolute. The jiva may be casting off 
M&ya in his attempt to realize the Brahman. But oan the Brahman 
be different from Maya? Are JKyi and the world two different 
worlds existing side by side? Many misinterpretations have been 
made even by academical philosophers of the Advaita distinc¬ 
tion between the vyivahdrika and the pdramdrikika reality, as if 
^ahkara is p^eon-holing the two realities. They seem to think 
that all that ordinary logic says holds quite true, according to 
Sahkaxa, of the vydvahdrika reility, and the paramdrthika reality 
is known only on the authority of the Sfuii, This is only a super¬ 
ficial imderstandii^ of the Advaita of ^ahkara and of his imme¬ 
diate followers. Repeatedly do the Upani|ads declare that the 
world is a part of the Brahman, that the Brahman is everything 
or $arvaf» khalwdam hrahma. Tx)gic itself has to lead us to the 
conclusion that what appears as the world is really the Brahman, 
and ^afikara's logic does lead us to the conclusion. The ins^ht of 
Dr. Bhagavan Das is deep enough not to have overlooked this 
important point. If the world and the Brahman are two realities, 
th^ the Brahman is limited by the world. If our Absolute is to 
be the only reality, then it must include MSyi also, as Dr. Bha¬ 
gavan Das maintains. But then, can it be identical with MSya? 
No. It must include it, only as an object to be eternally differ¬ 
entiated from itself. But this eternal differentiation implies 
eternal identification. This is the line of thoi^ht that led Dr. 
Bhagavan Das to his conclusion. Whether one accepts the con¬ 
clusion or not, the difficulties to overcome which Dr, Bhagavan 
Das formulated the Iwon cannot be over-estimated. The answer 
which the Advaita of Satfikara gives to these questions is that the 
world of is only the world of forms. The Brahman is form- 
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less, and on it these iorms are superimposed. Form is not different 
from matter, just as a bangle is not difierent from the gold of 
which it is made. Foim is not a separate reality or existence. Its 
existence is the existence of matter. Similarly, the reality that we 
experience of this world is only the reality of the Brahman, 
which shines through it and on which the latter is superimposed- 
Hence the question, what would become of the fonn when it is 
cast off and how we are to relate that cast-off form with the 
Brahman, does not, and should not arise. Nobody worries himself 
to solve the question of the relation between the form of a bar^lq 
which, after being melted, is made into some other ornament, and 
the gold of which it is made. The bangle in one sense has ceased 
to be; but in another sense, as gold. It still exists. Similarly, 
or the world of forms has ceased to be; but its $aiU or existence is 
the same as the Brahman and is never lost. Similar must be the 
case with tbe Mulaprakrti in Dr. Bhagavan Das's philosophy, for 
what is for Sahlmra is Mulaprak^ for the fonner. Then 
Maya, which is for Dr. Bhagavan Das the relation between the I 
and the Mulaprakfti, becomes nothing; for, after Mulaprakrti is 
absorbed into the I, the problem of the relation between the 
two ceases to have any meaning. This is what an orthodox advaitin 
may say of Dr. Bhagavan Das's central conception. 

V 

XABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Tagore Is one of the few philosophers who are great poets. And he 
is one of the few poets that have themselves given expression to 
their philosophy. His poetical works may be more widely read 
than his philosophical works, yet the former cannot be fully 
understood without tbe latter, which arc their open sesame. The 
central theme of his poetry is the mystery of creation, which is 
also the subject-matter of philosophy. No high-class poet can be 
satisfied with things mund^e, or with things as they are. Tagore 
is not satisfied with mere lyrical outbursts, which are impassioned 
cries against this or that imperfection in the world. He does not 
give us merely some scattered insights into this or that aspect of 
our experience. But lUce a true philosopher he sees the world as 
a whole, though from his own poet’s point of view. Hence though 
he is a lyrical poet i>ar exeeiUnct, yet in a very important sense 
be is a great epic poet. For, as in any great epic, in his works 
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taken as a whole, we see the picture of the whole life and world, 
depicted from his view-point. 

Love and death are the eternal themes of poetry. Men are 
happy when they love, but tremble before death. This raises the 
problem for philosophy as well. In the Ka^ha Upani^ad the 
question, what becomes of man after death, is raised and the 
answer to it is valued as higher than even the undivided 
sovereignty of the earth. But what is the nature of love? If the 
nature of death, too, is the same in essence, or if the process of 
death can be turned into that of love, do not love and death 
ultimately become identical ? Is not the fear of death then over¬ 
come? And does not death become as pleasant as love? That it 
does is what Rabindranath Tagore wants to prove. It is the basic 
idea of his works, Ko love is true unless the lover is prepared to 
sacrihce and surrender his self to his beloved object. It is there¬ 
fore the same in essence as the death of his ego. Death is fearful 
when we value our petty individual self as superior to the universal 
Self, that is, when we do not love God; otherwise, it would be the 
same as love. 

This is the truth of the cult of bkafOi or devotion advocated by 
Vaii^avism, as Tagore interprets it. The Supreme Being is a 
Person. He is full of love; his nature is love. He makes his advances 
in innumerable ways. Only, we have to understand them. Tagore’s 
poetry depicts the various ways in which the Supreme Person 
expresses his nature. 

We axe concerned with the philosophical side of Tagore's ideas. 
His chief philosophical works are Sadharui, Cftaiivf Vnityy Vet' 
s^naUty, and the Religion of Man. Gitdny aU, his famous work, is 
a philosophical poem. The theism of Rabindranath Tagore is said 
by some to be a borrowing from Christianity. But this opinion has 
been once for all disproved; for it was based on the wrong assump¬ 
tion that India had no theism of its own. The discovery of the 
importance of Vai^navism, besides that of $aiva theism, among 
Hindu religions, with its cult of bhoMU or devotion, gave the lie to 
it. It has of course to be admitted that the Brahma Samaj was to 
a certain extent infuenced by Christianity. But the influence 
went only so fax as to make the theistic elements of ancient 
Hinduism popular with the learned leaders of the Brahma Samaj. 
But Tagore does not belong to that branch of the Brahma Samaj 
over wWch Christianity had any influence. “He belongs to the 
Adi or original Brahma Samaj, which drew its inspiration from 
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the Upani^ads and did much to counteract the anti-Hindu 
propafanda of some Chiistian missions." 

Tagore is much influenced by Vaifijavism, and he is a Vai§ijava 
in his own way. He calls his Supreme Person advaitant, and his 
philosophy is a sort of Vai§nava Advaita or an Advaita in which 
bhakH or love plays the chief role. He does not seem to have any 
logical objection to the Impersonal Absolute of ^ahkara. He 
writes: ‘Tn India, there are those whose endeavour is to merge 
completely their personal self in an impersonal entity which is 
without any quality or definition; to reach a condition wherei^ 
mind becomes perfectly blank, losing all its activities. Those who 
claim the right to speak about it say that this is the purest state 
of consciousness, it is all joy without any object or content. This 
is considered to be the ultimate end of Yoga, the cult of union, 
thus completely to identify one's being with the infinite being 
who is be^nd all thoughts and words. Such realization of tranS' 
cendental consciousness, accompanied by a perfect sense of bliss, 
is a time-honoured tradition in our country, carrying in it the 
positive evidence which cannot be denied by any argument or 
refutation. Without disputing its truth, 1 maintain that it may 
be valuable as a great psychological experience but all the same 
it is not religion, even as the knowledge of the ultimate state of 
the atom is of no use to an artist who deals in images in which 
atoms have taken forms."* The impersonal Absolute may be the 
scientific truth, but as a poet and a human being Tagore would 
not have much to do with it. Man can take interest in the Abso> 
lute only if it is buroaniaed. He says: "As our religion can only 
have its significance in this phenomenal world comprehended by 
our human self, the Absolute conception of Brahman is outside 
the subject of my discussion. What I have tried to bring out in 
this book* is the fact that whatever name may have been given 
to the divine Reality it has found its highest ^ace in the history 
of our religion owing to its human character, giving meaning to 
the ideas of sin and sanctity, and offering an eternal background 
to all the ideals of perfection which have their harmony with 
man's own nature." So Tagore understands the Absolute as the 
Supreme Man,s God humanized.^ It.is personality, the Supreme 
Person, But what is this personality? "Limitation of the un¬ 
limited is personality; God is personal when he creates."5 That is, 

' TU ReHgio* »JMm, p. 1x7, » Ibii., p. soj, x IhU., p. jjS. 

* Ibid., p, 17, i ConUmpcrvy IndUn Pkihiopky, p. 37. 
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the Absolute, as Radhakrishnao puts it, when pressed into the 
moulds of thought, becomes a person. Obviously Tagore does not 
deny the truth of the impersonal Absolute. Only, he insists that, 
if it is to be understood by human beings, it must be understood 
as a person. 

But like a true advaitin, Tagore maintains that the Absolute 
Person is the only reality. The finite has no separate reality. And 
what is the ide«d of the finite jiva? It is absolute merging or 
dissolving in the Absolute. It is complete self-sacrifice without 
residue, it is completely sunendering the individuality of 
the jjva. This is what the cult of love or Ijhckti preaches. By this 
process the jiva becomes absolutely one with the Supreme Person. 
"As science is the liberation of our knowledge in the universal 
reason, religion is the liberation of our individuality in the uni¬ 
versal Person who is human all the same."^ "The individual 
/ am attains its perfect end when it realizes its freedom of harmony 
in the infinite X am. This is its mukU, its deliverance from the 
thraldom of maya, of appearance which springs from avidya, from 
ignorance; its emancipation in ianiam ^'vam advaiiam, in the 
perfect repose in truth, in the perfect activity in goodness, and in 
the perfect union in love."» “Intellect sets us apart from the 
things to be known, but love knows its object by fusion."! "Our 
soul can only become Brahman as the river can become the sea."^ 
"The highest wisdom in the East holds that it is not the function 
of our soul to gain God, to utilize him for any special material 
purpose. All that we can ever aspire to is to become more and 
more one with God. "5 But in the sphere of religion, so long as God 
remains an object of love humanized, love implies unity as well 
as duality. 'Tn love all the contradictions of existence merge 
themselves and are lost. Only in Love are unity and duality not at 
variance. Love must be one and two at one and the same time. 
Only in love are motion and rest in one. Our heart ever changes 
its place till it finds love, and there it has its rest. But this rest 
itself is an intense form of activity where utter quiescence and 
unceasing tntcgy meet at the same point in love."^ 

This shows that Tagore places love higher than knowledge as 
the way that leads to the Brahman. Knowledge involves the 
distinction between subject and object; and where there is no 
such distinction, there is no knowledge- But love aims at fusion 

' TfK o/Msn. p. 19 V > Sddhana, p. 85. s Ibid., p. 159. 

* Ibid., p, 156, S IM., pp. *54-5. * Ibid., p. XI4. 
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or ’union. The distinction between subject and object vanishes in 
it. Yet love is not without knowledge- - . he (God) can be 
known by joy, by love. For joy is knowledge in its completeness, 
it is knowing by our whole being. Intellect sets us apart from 
the things to be known, but Love knows its object by fusion. 
Such knowledge is immediate and admits of no doubt. It is the 
same as knowii^ our own selves, only more so.”* "Want of love 
is a degree of callousness; for love is the perfection of conscious¬ 
ness. We do not love because we do not comprehend, or rather 
we do not comprehend because we do not love. For love is the 
ultimate meaning of pverything around ’US. It is not a mere 
sentimenl; it is truth; it is the joy that is at the root of all crea¬ 
tion. It is the light of pure consciousness that emanates from 
Brahman. So to be one with this sistvanubhiih, this all-feeling 
being who is the eternal sky, as well as in our inner soul, we must 
attain to that summit of consciousness, which is love: ... It is 
through the heightening of our consdousness into love, and 
extending it all over the world, that we can attain Brahma- 
vihara, communion with the infinite joy.”* 

What does Tagore mean by saying that love is the perfection 
of our knowledge? Is it a mystic utterance, the raison d'iirs of 
which cannot be understood ? It means that truth is a unity, and 
that knowledge, if it is to be true, must comprehend that unity. 
But this unity cannot be experienced, Tagore maintains, except 
through love. For love is the only form of experience that com¬ 
prehends unity. Intellect, on the other hand, cannot do away 
with the distinction between the subject and object, that is, with 
duality. It of coune aims at unity, that is, truth; but its natural 
limitatioss, the very condition of its existence, namely, the 
duality of the subject and object, preclude it from completely 
realizing its aim. So long as this duality lasts, the core of the 
object can never be entered into by the subject, and knowledge 
at this level cannot be beyond doubt. Like Descartes, it is always 
possible for us to doubt the existence of our object, to ask the 
question, Is it a dream or hallucination? But when the subject 
can penetrate the heart of the object, its very core and existence, 
it cannot and does not doubt the truth of the latter. But this 
penetration means identity and disappearance of duality. It 
means transcending the level of intell^. As Bradley puts it, 
then^ht, in order to attain its ideal of perfect truth, must become 

> SOAhana, p. ijp. » IbiA., pp. ie6>7. 
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reality; but in order to become reality, it must destroy itself, for 
one of the conditions of its being is its distinction from reality, 
and this distinction has now to be transcended. That is, the form 
of consciousness at the level of intellect must be changed into that 
of intuition. The comprehension of unity is called intuition from 
the standpoint of knowlej^, and love from that of human 
experience. As Tagore’s philosophy aims at understanding the 
Supra-human in terms of the human, he calls it love. 

Then what is the truth that our intellect can attain ? What is 
truth for it ? Tagore is not an academical philosopher, and so we 
*do not get a de^ite answer to this question. But his utterances 
seem to support the coherence view, and remind us of Spinoza. 
He writes: ’'What is the truth of this world? It is not in the 
masses of substance, not in the number of things, but in their 
relatedness, which neither can be counted, nor can be measured, 
nor abstracted. It is not in the materials which are many, but in 
the expression which is one. AU ow knowledge of things is Anowing 
i/ufn in th^r relation to the Universe, in that relaiion which is 
truth."' Just as Spinoza tells us that true knowledge consists in 
understanding the modes in their relation to the one eternal 
Substance, Tagore tells us that true knowledge of things consists 
in knowing them in their relation to the supreme principle of 
unity. Of course. Supreme Truth, even according to Tagore, must 
be beyond coherence. As an advaitin, he has to admit that it 
transcends coherence. However, to press this technical question 
is to be unfair to the poet. 

Just as Spinoza tells us that Substance is the only reality, and 
yet there is difference between man and tncruse and the two are 
not equally Substance; Tagore maintains that though God is 
everything, everything is not equally God. That is, he admits 
degrees or levels of reality. In the empirical world man is the 
highest reality, because he approaches the Supreme Person 
closer than anything else. And it cannot be otherwise, because 
the Supreme Person is the Absolute humanized. T^ore mentions 
the Upani?ads as his support, according to which “the key to 
cosmic consciousness, to God-consdousness, is in the conscious> 
ness of the soul,“^ One may detect a circle ox peiitio principii in 
this argument. For why is man nearer to God than any other 
thing? Because he conceives God in his own image. The same 
attitude is sometimes criticized as anthropomorphism. But 

> CrMiiut Unity, p. 6. Italics miae. * S3dAma, p. 
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Tagore would $ay that we, as human heings, cannot but think as 
human hemgs. 

But if man is essentially identical with the Supreme Person 
and so infinite, why does he experience finitude ? How are we to 
account tor his finitude? Tagore says that it is due to Maj^ or 
Avidya. It is an appearance and is not ultimately real He writes: 
•'Logically speaking, the distance between two points, however 
near, may be said to be infinite, because it is infinitely divisible. 
But we do cross the infinite at every step, and meet the eternal at 
every second. Therefore some of our philosophers say there is no 
such thing as finitude; it is but a mayd, an illusion. The real is^ 
infinite, and it is only mdya, the unreality which causes the 
appearance of the finite. But the word maya is a mere name, it is 
no explanation. It is merely saying that with truth there is this 
appearance which is the opposite of truth; but how they come to 
exist at one and the same time is incomprehensible.''* But May a 
is not understood by Tagore as Sartkara understands it, For 
^afikaia, it is neither real nor unreal: it neither is nor is not. But 
for Tagore it both is and is not.* The toUowers of VaHabha some¬ 
times use the words MiyH and Avid>^ to denote that our difier- 
ence from the Brahman is only an appearance.! But this MiySl is 
for them not a metaphysical entity. It is just the ignorance that 
clouds OUT intellect and makes us see difference where difierence 
is not. Tagore's conception resembles that of Vallabha, though 
the latter does not treat it as a metaphysical entity which both.is 
and is not. Maya, according to Tagore, has being, because finitude 
is experienced; but it is non-being also, because, when our infini¬ 
tude is realized, it vanishes. Vallabha and his followers definitely 
reject ^afikara's doctrine of Mayi axid^upddhi, and maintain that, 
when they speak of the finitude of the jiva and his separateness 
from the Brahman, they do not mean Miya.4 The world is not 
unreal for them, because it is the product of the Brahman. Un¬ 
reality could not have come out of reality. Tagore certainly 
speaks of the world as unreal, as having no explanation and so 
forth. On this point also, his view difiers from that of Vallabha. 
Tagore says that the separateness of our self from the Brahman 
is an illusion or Mdya, "because it has no intrinsic reality of its 
own."s He pictures Maya as the smoke that envelops fire and 

« SUkOMa. p. 95. » C^nt^mtorary Indian PMhsophy. p. 3S. 

i Cp. Alc'smaipraiyayo bhrSnU miysvrlaviioMn&t. HtrirSya*. BrahnavSdo- 
saiigraJui. p. 1. < Ibid., pp. 32^^. 5 Sidhona. p. 79. 
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presages it.* He speaks of it also as the process by which linitude 
is woven by the Supreme Person, just as an artist weaves the 
art-product out of bis imagination.* Yet in spite of treating the 
world as unreal also, Tagore's position has some similarity to that 
of VaJlabha. Anyway, his Maya is not that of Sankara's- 

Though Tagore calls the world he maintains that it is of 

greater interest to us than the pure reality of the indeterminate 
and impersonal Brahman. We are interested in the Brahman, not 
in its purity but as the Mayavin or the agent of M§iy5, the person 
•who weaves the web of appearance. We are concerned with it as 
the artist who has painted the picture of the world. It is the 
drawing or painting that is of value for us and not the canvasj on 
which it is done. The Brahman, as the ground on which the world 
is superimposed, has no value for us. 

What is the relation of the Supreme Person to the manifold of 
appearance ? He is the unity of the manifold. He is the creative 
unity, not merely the organic unity. It is the presence of this unity 
that turns the manifold into a rhythm and harmony. Just as a 
true poem is not a construction according to the rules of rhyme 
and metre, but an expression or creation,^ so also the world is not 
a construction but an expression or creation. That is, the world is 
not created according to certain previously formulated laws, but 
is an expression of a single unity that diversifies itself; and the 
laws automatically formulate themselves f>ari passu with creation. 
The so-called natural laws are the reflections of this unity in 
diversity, and the Supreme Unity is therefore the law of all laws. 
Tagore gives the example of a musical tune that expresses itself 
in various notes, and in which the notes have no meaning apart 
from the tune. Similarly, the world of the manifold loses its 
signiflcance unless understood as the expression of an underlying 
unity. 

If the Supreme Person is the law of all laws; if the so-called 
laws are the reflections of his unity in the manifold; then these 
laws will not be felt as restraining the activity and limiting the 
freedom of the finite human being, if he surrenders his indivi¬ 
duality to the Supreme Person and becomes one with him. Be¬ 
coming one with him means losing ourselves in him through love. 
As we have already pointed out, according to Tagore, it is through 
love only that we can experience truth or the final unity. That is, 

• Sidhana, p. 8©, » T/n Rttigion of Man. p. 141. 

1 Croctivt Vnity, p. iq. * P> S4* 
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we can transcend the restraint of law only through love. He 
writes: '‘It is only those who have known that joy expresses itself 
through law who have Uamt to transcend the law.”* Only when 
we transcend law through love can we experience our freedom. 
Freedom is not absence of all law, which is another name for 
chaos. It is to make the laws one's own through love. Joy, love, or 
unity expresses itself in various ways, which are the laws. The 
moment we realize the one-ness with the Supreme Unity, the 
laws become the forms of expression of our joy, and lose their 
unpleasantness. . 

To realize our oneness with the Supreme Person is the highest 
aim of our life, the greatest dharma. "We fulfil our destiny when 
we go back from form to joy, from law to love, when we 
untie the knot of the finite and hark back to the infinite.”* But 
what is this dharma ? It is truth, law, existence, norm and reality. 
Tagore says: "The Sanskjt word dharma, which is usually 
translated into English as religion, has deeper meaning in our 
language. Dharma is the innermost nature, the essence, the 
implicit truth, of all things. Dharma is the ultimate purpose that 
is working in our self- When any thing is done we say that dharma 
is violated, meaning that the lie has been given to our true 
natnre.”3 "Only when the free begins to take shape do we come 
to see its dkarma, and then you can affirm without doubt that the 
seed which has been wasted and allowed to rot in the ground has 
not been thwarted in its dharma, in the fulfilment of its true 
nature .”4 Thus dharma is an ideal ox destiny. The Supreme Man 
is the dharma of the finite man.5 But this is the law of all laws; it 
is what makes the so-called laws laws. Hence the ideal of man is 
the truth of the whole world. It is the ideal towards which the 
whole world moves. 

The peculiarity of Tagore's Advaita is that, though it soars 
high and does not avoid the greatest speculative heights, it still 
wants to retain its hold on the lower levels of reality. Tagore is a 
mystic, but his mysticism is no bar to his interest in the temporal 
world. The value of his thought lies in the way be tries to reconcile 
the results of the Advaita with active interest in the practical 
world. The values of this world are not to be shunned. Asceticism 
and jh&fuimdrga or the path of knowledge to truth are not the 
only ways of realizing the Brahman. So long as we are human, to 

> p. 1:9. * Ibid..p. tod, 1 Ibid., p. 74. 
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ask US to renounce the world, to exhort us to avoid its ejq)erience8, 
is to ask us to jump out of our skin. Asceticism and indifference to 
the values of the world cannot enable us to realise the underlying 
unity. The desire to be aloof from the world leads only to duality. 
It is only love, which is active unification, that can make us 
realise our aim in life. Thus there is an interestii^ blend, in 
Tagore's thought, of the cult of bkahti with the Advaita. This is 
not an absolutely new feature of Indian thought. The philosophy 
of Vallabha, which has not received the due attention it rightly 
♦deserves from contemporary Indian thinkers, is an Advaita with 
hhakU. And Tagore's philosophy reminds us of VaUabha's. There 
are of course some differences, to which we have already drawn 
attention. But the general tendency is the same in boUi. Both 
feel that, logically, the Advaita is irrefutable; and yet both refuse 
to regard the world, which is a product of the Bralunan, as unreal 
and uninteresting- God is the ultimate principle of unity, and 
love, even Vallabha would say, is the only form of experience in 
which difierences are transcended. 

VI 

PROFESSOR S- RADHAKRISHNAN 

Of all the contemporary philosophers of India, Professor Radha- 
krishnan is the most widely known as a philosopher. Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore are also known throughout the 
world; but the former is known rather as a saint, moralist and 
politician, and the latter more as a poet than as a philosopher. 
Nay, we may even say that they are more widely known; because 
M^ratma Gandhi is the leader of a people and his saintly utter¬ 
ances have a wider appeal than the philosophical statements of 
Radhakrishnan, and Tagore is the author of poems that can 
interest every literate person. It is but natural that Professor 
Radhakrishnan, as an academical philosopher, is less known to 
the masses and less read by the literate. Yet the simplicity and 
beauty of the style of his writings and the fluency and eloquence 
of his speeches, which translate the audience into sublime spheres, 
have earned for him a name unsurpassed by that of any other 
academical philosopher of modem India, There are few scholars 
like him, who have grasped the spirit of the Eastern and Western 
thought alike. In spite of the opinion of many both in the East 
and the West that East is East and West Is West and never the 
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twain shaU meet, Professor Radbaloishiian maintains that the two 
can meet and have met. It is usual for some philosophers of the 
West to dismiss Indian thought with such remarks as that it is 
mysticism and is not rational, that it depends more on metaphors 
than on logic, and that it has more mythology than metaphysics. 
SimUarIy» in India there is the tendency to talk slightingly of 
Western metaphysics as intellectual gymnastics, which even as 
such has not approached the logical subtleties of some Indian 
systems, and to say that Western philosophy, unless it gives up 
its modes of approach and aim and adopts those of the Indian,^ 
can have no salvation. In face of both these views, Professor 
Radhakrishnan declares that the spirit of man is the same every¬ 
where. Some may say that he has attempted an impossible ta sk 
in trying to prove what he declares, others that he has misinter¬ 
preted Indian thought. But the fact remains that he has succeeded 
in showing that the spirit of man is the same everywhere in spite 
of difierences of outlook. The differences are only in the non- 
essentials. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is known more as a liaison officer 
between East and West than as the founder of a new system of 
thought. This is certainly not the whole truth. However, the 
construction of indepen^t systems of thought is the philo¬ 
sophical fashion of the West; but in India the follower of a great 
tradition is more honoured, and the founder of a new philosophy 
is suspected. That is why even original formulations here have 
sometimes been fathered upon some ancient teacher. Besides, 
one who is more or less an historian of philosophy can hardly be 
expected to develop an independent system. Even as an historian 
of philosophy. Professor Radhakrishnan has a peculiar task to 
perform, which is not at all easy- He has not merely to present 
Indian thought, but to present it in terms of the ideology of the 
West. His works not only present to the Western thinkers a new 
approach to the philosophical problems, but also have disclosed 
to the Indian thinkers new significance in their ancient philo¬ 
sophical concepts. The or^inality and depth of thought required 
to perform this task are in no way inferior to those displayed in 
founding a new system. Professor Muirhead in reviewing his 
IdMlisHc View of Life wrote; “If originality in philosophy as in 
poetry consists, not in the novelty of the tale, nor even in the 
distribution of light and shade in the telling of it, but In the depth 
with which its significance is grasped and made to dominate over 
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the details, his hook certainly does not fail in this quality/’* And 
Professor Muirhead’s statement may be generalised and made 
apphcable to all that Professor Radhakrishnan has written. His 
Indian Philcsophy is not a bare presentation of the categories and 
arguments of the systems discussed. Such a presentation can be 
understood only by those who are acquainted with the originals, 
and therefore is not of much use for them; and it cannot be 
imderstood by those who do not have that acquaintance, and is 
therefore difficult for them. Professor Radhakrishnan so easily 
, identifies himself with the standpoint of the system he is pre¬ 
senting that the concepts become fluid and their connections 
appear natural. And unless he himself begins to criticize the 
system, the reader takes the author to be presenting his own 
views. Vacaspati wrote in a similar way long ago, though be never 
criticized, in the same book, the system he was presenting. Besides, 
Professor Radhakrishnan's works are pregnant with suggestions 
for future developments. If ever Indian, philosophy begins to 
attract the attention of the Western metaphysicians and not that 
of merely the antiquarians, if ever there is going to be a philo¬ 
sophical development out of both the Eastern and Western 
philosophies taken together, and if philosophy is not going to die 
out as a pseudo-science that has had its day and is no longer 
wanted, Professor Radhakrisbnan's work will be greatly used in 
the future and will mark a distinct stage in the history of the 
development of world philosophy. Apart from the importance 
of the study of his works for the student of comparative philo¬ 
sophy, Professor Radhakrishnan has stuck to the great Indian 
tradition of the Vedanta in spite of a few differences from the 
ancient teachers, and has not rendered himself open to the charge 
of a frivolous hunt for novelty. In his writings we find no trace of 
the lightheartedness so often displayed by some who seem to 
think, “Well, it does not matter, I shall defend whatever I say 
and whatever I like; even for my misunderstandings and mistakes 
I shall find a philosophical justification and raise them to the 
status of a system," I do not say that Dr. S. Radhakrishnan is 
above mistakes and whatever he says is the final truth. So far as 
thought is concerned, there is a difference between mistakes honestly 
committed and those committed dishonestly. Even in the Advaita, 
we find different schools; but each school does not rebuke the 
other as dishonest or as having misinterpreted Sankara, Yet, one 
• Hibbfft Jcttmal, October 1932. 
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peculiar fact to know about Professor Radhakrishnan is that, 
though he himself is not the founder of a new system, it is he who 
pleads that philosophical construction should be protected in 
India. But important attempts can be made only when stock¬ 
taking is done with reference to Western philosophy. 

Because of his genuine desire to reveal the true significance of 
the concepts of Indian philosophy, Professor Radhakrishnan 
makes his ideas transparent and style perspicuous. There is no 
attempt at mystification, and at unnecessarily confusing the 
audience and readers with logical subtleties and technical ter- 
minology and with the omission of connecting steps- The usual 
tricks of the second- and third-rate philosopher to pass as too 
great and profoimd to be understood are not foimd in him. His 
views and arguments may not have satisfied everybody. But his 
presentation is always clear and simple. He knows his ideas; and 
bis readers can understand tliem. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is an advaitin, but like Tagore he is 
an advaitin in his ovm way. Tagore’s writings seem to have 
infiuenced a little the inner workings of Radbakdshnan’s mind, at 
any rate in the early stages of his thought. In the latter's writings 
we do not find the same emphasis on as in those of Tagore; 
but the difference can be explained by the one being a poet and the 
other being an academical philosopher. But it would be unfair 
to say that Tagore determined Professor Radhakrishnan’s thought. 
The logic of the Supreme Brahman or the indeterminate Absolute 
of Sankara he finds unassailable. But he seems to feel that the 
criticisms of Safikaxa by the rival schools are not without force. 
The negative aspect of Safikara's teaching is not much to his 
heart. He writes: "The anxiety to be loyal as far as possible to 
both Buddhism and Vedintism appears to be the eirplanation of 
much of the mconsistency of ^afikaia's philosophy. God or the 
Absolute he cannot give up as a VedSntin. But when with the 
Buddhist be admits that the finite is illusory, his Absolute 
becomes something in which all is lost and nothing is found 
again. . . . But there is no denying that the positive method 
^afikara intends to pursue as a Ved&ntin and the negative method 
he does sometimes pursue as an interpreter of Buddhism end in 
conflict and contradiction."* But of late, Professor Radha- 
krisbsian's attitude to ^kara has changed. What be once 
regarded as a contradiction he now treats as one-sided emphasis. 

* Tk$ Phitosophy (if Rabitu/rsnaih Tago*t, pp, 31&-T?. 
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He writes: ''The Upaju%ads and Sahkara try to express the nature 
of the ultimate heing in negative terms. ‘The eye goes not thither 
nor speech nor mind/ There is a danger in these negative descrip¬ 
tions- By denyii^ all attributes and relations we expose ourselves 
to the charge of reducing the ultimate being to bare existence 
which is absolute vacuity. The negative account is intended to 
express the soul's sense of the transcendence of God, the ‘wholly 
other,' of whom nought may be predicated save in negations, and 
not to deprive God of his positive beii^-" "We would not be able 
to say even that it is ‘wholly other/ There is in the self of man, 
•the very centre of his beu^, something deeper than the intellect, 
which is akin to the Supreme."* 

A great pandit, a Maldmahop&dhyaya, once asked me whether 
it was not true that Professor Radhakrishnan steered a middle 
course between ^ahkara and Ram^uja. The pandit's guess has 
really a justification. Professor Radhakrishnan writes: “Sahkara 
and RSminuja are the two great thinkers of the Vedanta, and 
the best qualities of each are the defects of the other.''^ That is. 
for a true philosophy the two are complementary to each other. 
Professor Radhakrishnan wants to retain the Absolute of both, 
tbe or the indeterminate Brahman of Sahkara and the 

sflgMtur or the determinate Brahman of Riminuja. Even ^ahkara 
tried to give a place in his system to the sagMtia Brahman. "The 
entranced self-absorption which arms itself with sanctity involves 
a cruel indidetence to practical life hardly acceptable to average 
intelligence, ^ahkara knows all this; and so gives a logical theism 
which does not slight the intellect, does not scom the wisdom of 
the ages, and is at the same time the highest intellectual account 
of the truth. What is the relation between the absolutism of 
intuition and the empirical theism of logic, ^ahkara does not tell 
ns /*3 Professor Radhakrishnan does not complain that Sankara 
is contradicting himself here. But in the quotation from the 
J^kilcsophy of Rabindranath Tagore, he openly points out a 
contradiction. It seems to be Professor Radhakiishnan’s en¬ 
deavour to point out a positive way from the lower to the 
higher Absolute and weave the two into a system. His chief 
aim seems to be to remove tbe elements of negativism from 
Sankara’s Advaita. 

Professor Radhakrishnan does not want to call R^jslnpja's 

' An lisaHst Visv of Lift, pp, ici^. * Indi^ Philosophy. Vol, II. p. 730. 
pp. 6 $ 7 -e. 
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Absolute by tbe name of Absolute but by the name of God. He 
writes: “Ramanuja's view is the highest of the truth 

though ^ahkara would add that the resi is larger and better th a n 
our thinking has room for.’’* Here we have to note that the word 
"expression" is italicized in order to convey that, according to 
Sankara, final truth cannot be expressed. However, if it is to be 
expressed^ Ramanuja's is the only way. "We are impelled to 
transcend the world of change and finitude in order to reach a 
reality where the subject and predicate are absolute. The assump¬ 
tion of such a reality is the basis of all logical procedure. In 
jui^ment we try our best to bring out the full nature of reality' 
by a series of predications. But a string of abstractions cannot do 
justice to the wealth of reality unless we assume that the ultimate 
reality is thought as such. It is the absolute judgment that is 
implicit in our mind from the first, that being and thought are 
one." That is, Ramanuja's Visi§tadvaita is really the non-differ¬ 
ence between tlie substance and attribute, subject and predicate, 
the two terms being e<)aally real. That is why Ramlnuja's Abso¬ 
lute is the highest logical expression of reality. It is the Absolute 
pressed into the moulds of thought, the Absolute inteUectualized, 
or as Tagore says, tbe Absolute humanized. 

RSm&nuja's Absolute is an organic conception. "So far as the 
world is concerned, God is organic with it. It is impossible to 
detach God from the world. The Hindu theolc^an R&minuja 
regards the relation of God to the world as one of soul to body. 
He brings out the organic and complete dependence of the world 
on God."> Just as tbe subject and tbe predicate in a logical 
judgment have no meaning apart from each other and in isolation, 
God and the world, God and the jiva, have no reality apart from 
each other and in isolation. This means that, as God and the 
world are organically related to each other, each must be affected 
by the other. Professor Radhakrishnan docs not say that Rama¬ 
nuja bolds and admits that God is affected by the evil and the 
misery of the world, but that he cannot logically escape the con¬ 
clusion il be sticks to his Viri|tadvaita. “If the attributes form 
the essential nature of God, then the process of change in them 
must also affect his nature. Does all this mean that God is not 
absolute actuality, but is himself in the making? The distinction, 
finally, that the soul of God is the efficient cause and his body the 
material cause is untenable. We cannot take half a fowl for 

• Ah IdMJisi Vif 9 of Lift, p, 338, « Ibid.. 9. 33S. 
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cooking and leave the rest to lay eggs."* “What Ramanuja does 
is to comhioe the two (unity and pluiality), the Brahman and the 
world, into one Absolute, which is a concrete organic whole, all of 
whose parts or elements exist in and through a supreme principle 
which embodies itself in them. . . . One may well ask whether 
such an absolute experience is not an arbitrary fancy incapable 
of verification. We can combine words so as to make a plausible 
statement, but it is doubtful whether there is a corresponding 
reality. If the Absolute is supposed to be a transcendent changeless 
existence, it is a problem how such an absolute, which has no 
history, includes the time process and the evolution of the world. 
Unless I^manuja is willing to explain away the immutable per¬ 
fection of the Absolute, and substitute for it a perfectly changing 
process, a progressing perfection, he cannot give us any satisfactory 
explanation of the relation of the soul of the Absolute to his 
body/'* 

Hence I^manuja's Absolute is not really an Absolute. His 
attempt to include the world and the dnite souls in it is doomed 
to failure. We have therefore to admit that there must be some¬ 
thing higher than it, namely, Sankara's Absolute. The latter alone 
can be the true Absolute; the former can only be the God of 
religion or the reality as a whole of our intellect, Both God and 
his world must vanish in the Absolute. “God, though immanent, 
is not identical with the world until the very end. Throughout the 
process there is an unrealized residuum in God, but it vanishes 
when we reach the end; when the re%n is absolute the kingdom 
comes. God who is organic with it recedes into the background of 
the Absolute. The beginning and the end are the limiting con¬ 
ceptions, and the great interest of the world centres in the inter¬ 
mediate process from the beginning to the end .“3 We are again 
reminded of Tagore's view that we are interested in the Absolute 
not in its purity, but as the Maj^vin, that we are less concerned 
with the canvas than with the painting done on it. Further. “God 
as the universal mind working with a conscious design, who is at 
once the beginning of the world, the author of its order, the 
principle of its progress and the goal of its evolution, is not the 
God of religion.'’4 “While the Absolute is pure consciousness and 
pure freedom and infinite possibility, it appears to be God from the 
point of view of one specific possit^ty which has become actual- 

• Indian fifiilctapAy, Vol. 11 . p. 7I5. * Ibid,. VoL II. p. 716. 
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ized. While God is orgaiiicaliy bound up with the universe, the 
Absolute is not."* "God who is the creator, sustainer and judge of 
the world, is not totally unrelated to the Absolute. God is the 
Absolute from the human end. When we limit down the Absolute 
to its relation to the actual possibility, the Absolute appears as 
the supreme Wisdom, Love and Goodness. ... We call the 
supreme the Absolute, when we view it apart from the cosmos. 
The Absolute is the pre-cosmic nature of God, and God is the 
Absolute from the cosmic point of view."* "The Hindu is aware of 
the fnndamental problem and as early as the period of the Upani- 
gads we hnd attempts to recondle the doctrine of the changeless 
periection of the Absolute with the conviction that God is also 
responsible for the changing world." ‘The way in which the 
relation between the Absolute and God is here indicated is not 
the same as that either of Sankara or of Bradley, though it has 
apparent rimilarities to their doctrines. While the Absolute is the 
transcendent divine, God is the cosmic divine. While the Absolute 
is the total reality, God is the Absolute from the cosmic end, the 
consciousness that informs and sustains the world. God is, so to 
say, the genius of the world, its ground, which as a thought or 
possibility of the Absolute lies beyond the world in the universal 
consciousness of the Absolute. The possibilities or the ideal forms 
are the mind of the Absolute or the thoughts of the Absolute. 
One of the inhnite possibilities is being translated into space and 
time. Even as the world is a definite manifestation of the specihe 
possibility of the Absolute, God with whom the worshipper stands 
in personal relation is the very Absolute in the world context and 
is not a mere appearance of the Absolute/'J "The Absolute is joy; 
God is love. Joy is a self^existent reality, an absolute which does 
not depend on objects but only on itself. ”♦ 

The gist of all these quotations is that God is not mere appear* 
ance of the Absolute as in ^adkara and Bradley, but is the very 
Absolute viewed from a particular point of view. The Absolute as 
pure is the matrix of infinite possibilities, of which one is actual* 
iaed. When the Absolute is viewed from this actuality, it is God. 
But viewed apart from the actuality, it is the Absolute. That is, 
from this standpoint, God too becomes the Absolute, When we 
view the Absolute from our finite point of view, it appears to us 
as o^anic to ourselves and nature. Then its nature is love, for 

> An Id4a/iu Vuo of LiH. p. 343. * Ibid., pp, 344^5. 
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love implies both duality and unity. But when, God is realized by 
us, when the end is completely achieved, we and our God fade 
away into the Absolute. That is, God stands only so lor^ as we 
and our logic stand. But when the object of both is achieved 
there is only the Absolute, and love is transformed into joy, in 
which there is no element of duality. 

If we are to understand at all, we can understand only logically. 
As the Absolute is not a tangible object which we can study, what 
we are to understand must be the world, including ourselves. 
And this we have to understand as an organic whole. The structure 
of thought is organic, and consequently it presents the world as 
an organic whole. God, being organic to the world, must naturally 
be limited by it, He is a person with all the limitations the idea 
of personality necessarily involves. Professor Radhakiishnan does 
not accept Lofze's view of the personality of God, according to 
which the contrast between self and not-self, which personality 
implies, is not characteristic of divine personality. "If the being is 
a positive activity, this activity has meaning only when it is 
opposed or limited by conditions which are not created by itseli. 
^^^ether or not the contrast between self and not-self is essential 
to personality, human or divine, life of a personal being is not 
possible except in relation to an environment. If God has no 
environment on which He acts. He cannot be personal. If God is 
personal. He cannot be the Absolute which has nothing which is 
not included in it in every possible sense of the word,"* "In the 
course of the cosmic process, God accepts the element of the 
given, certain necessities which His will does not approve, though 
He is struggling to transform them throx^h His creative effort. 
God appears to be finite in the process though His infinity reveals 
itself when the world-plan reaches its fulfilment."* "God can 
only be a creative personality acting on an environment, which, 
though dependent on God, is not God. Though the acting of God 
is not forced on Him from without, still it is limited by the acti¬ 
vities of human individualities. The personality of God is possible 
only with reference to a world with its imperfections and capacity 
for progress. In other words, the being of a personal God is depen¬ 
dent on the existence of created order. God depends on creation 
even as creation depends on God.''s 

But if the Absolute is the enJy truth, how does the world come 
to be? Professor Radhakrishnan says that the world comes to be 

i Conitmfiorary Indian Phiiosopfty, p, 282. * Of. ei*. 3 Ibid,, p, 283. 
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in and through the act of self-assertion by the divine self, the 
assertion being of the form "I am." But the moment the I is 
affirmed, the infinitude of non-being makes its appearance and 
confronts the I. At this stage we have God and the World facing 
each other. But the alienation between the two has to be over¬ 
come, the Not-I has to return to the 1 . The I in the process of 
return becomes a Me. And "when the created and the creator 
coincide God lapses into the Absolute."* If it is asked. Why does 
this Not -1 appear when the I is asserted, Professor Radhakiish- 
nan’s answer is that it is Mayi, a mystery. 

But this world is not unreal or pure non-being. Professor 
Radhakiishnan seems to be inclined towards viewing it as both 
being and non-being. "The being of which we have experience is 
not absolute being. Whatever falls short in any degree of absolute 
reality has in it admixture of non-being. In and through this 
mental hostility, the world exists. If there were no non-being, 
there would be no being."’ This view reminds us of Plato and 
Hegel. It also shows that the modem interpreters of tlie Ved&nta 
are prone to understand more as being and non-being after 
and Plato than as neither being nor non-being after ^afi- 
kara. That Professor Radhakrishnan, after a critical estimate of 
^ahkaxa's doctrine of MSya, prefers the view that it both "is" and 
"is not," shows that he is diialisfied with Sankara’s connotation. 

How does Professor Radhakiishnan try to relate God to the 
Absolute positively, for not doing which he criticizes SaAkara? It 
is through his doctrine of intuition. God is the truth for our 
intellect, the Absolute for our intuition. Yet intuition is higher 
than intellect. And so its deliverance must supersede those of the 
intellect. There are various fonns of knowledge: intellect, intui¬ 
tion, instinct, etc. Of all these, intuition occupies the highest 
place. Intuition is integral experience, intellect is discursive 
knowledge. Intellect involves the distinction between subject and 
object; in intuition the two are one. Yet intuition is not the same 
as imagination, in which too, one may say, knowing and the object 
known are identical. "The reality of the object is what distin¬ 
guishes intuitive knowle‘dge from mere imagination."3 "If the 
term 'knowledge' is restricted to what is communicable, what can 
be expressed in formulas and propositions, then intuitive insight 
as inefiable and non-propositional is not knowledge. But certainty 

• Contftnpontry Indian FhUMOfhy. p. 383. 
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and non-cornmunicAbility are the true test of knowledge, and 
intuitive experience has this test of assurance and certainty, and 
therefore is a species of knowledge."«It is not also instinct, though 
instinct has the directness and unity of intuitive knowledge, for 
intuition is consdous like the intellect.* 

Yet intellect and intuition are not separate and discontinuous. 
•'There is no break of continuity between intuition and intellect. 
!n moving from intellect to intuition, we are not moving in tlie 
direction of unreason, but are getting into the deepest rationality 
of which human nature is capable." "Intuitive knowle(^e is not 
non-iational; it is only non-conceptuaL It is rational intuition in 
which immediacy and mediacy are comprehended ."3 In short, 
intuition is the basis and is presupposed by the intellect. "As it is 
the response of the whole man to reality, it involves the activity 
of reason also. The truths of intuition are led up to by the under¬ 
standing and can be translated into the language of the under¬ 
standing, though they are clearly intelligible only to those who 
already in some measure have immediate apprehension of them. 
Intuition is not independent but emphatically dependent upon 
thought and is immanent in the very nature of our thinking, "4 
"The proof of the validity of our intuitive knowledge is somewhat 
similar to Kant's proof of a jiriori elements. We cannot think 
them away. Their opposites are inconceivable. We cannot dis¬ 
believe them and remain intellectual. They belong to the very 
structure of our iTund,"s 

Just as intellect and intuition are not difierent, but one is the 
completion of the other, the Absolute is not different from God 
but is his completion. The relation between the two is positive, 
but not negative. 

There seems to be another line of thought running through 
Professor Radhakrishnan's account of intuition and his criticism 
of Ramanuja, which is aimed at positively relating the Absolute 
to God and the world. But it is more or less an undercurrent and 
the point is not openly discussed by him with this aim. He finds 
fault with Ramanuja for regarding relation between the 
Brahman and the world as that of substance and attribute or 
subject and predicate, and for holding curiously enough that the 
relation between the two is non-difference and not inherence.^ 

> An IdiAlut Vww of Lift. p. 145. * Und.. p. 2 >4. 

s Ibid..p. 153, * ConUmporory Iniian PhUciVphy. p. aeS. 
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The relation l>etween $ubject and predicate, whatever that he, is 
a logical relation. And if logic has to he transcended, then both 
the terms of the relation must become equal. That is, both must 
be substances and both must be attributes, both must be subjects 
andboth must be predicates. In other words, the distinction between 
subject and predicate, substance and attribute must vanish. The ex¬ 
perience of such a thing is self-consdousness, in which both subject 
and predicate, subject and object, substance and attribute, are 
the self only. Consciousness may be regarded as the attribute, but 
it is the attribute of itself. Similarly, it may be regarded as the 
object, yet it is the object of itself. And this self-consciousness is 
the highest intuition.* The ideas out of which this line of thinking 
can be developed are there in Indian philosophy, thou^ the 
argument was not advanced in this way. But it has been clearly 
developed in Western idealism. Professor Radhakrishnan, as the 
master of both the Western and Indian philosophies, could not 
have been uninfluenced by It. This argument is dearly positive, 
not negative. He himself says that the world which is at first a 
Not-I returns to the I and becomes one with it.* But what is the 
nature of the experience when the Not-I becomes the I ? Surely, 
it is self-consdousness. 

Professor Radhakiishnan believes that no jiva can attain 
salvation, unless and until all the other jivas of the universe 
obtain their salvation. This view is held by some of the followers 
of ^afikara; and though the Mahay^a Buddhism does not main¬ 
tain that it is impossible for a jiva to attain salvation apart from 
the others, it exhorts all the enlightened ones not to enter Nirvai^ 
tin til they see that the rest of the creation too is enlightened. 
However, all the followers of ^afikara do not accept the doctrine 
of the simultaneous salvation of creation. Accoiding to those who 
hold the view, livara is the Brahman limited by iAlyk and the 
jiva is the same limited by a product or part of Ulyt. sometimes 
called AvidyS. There are further differences of view, but our 
point can be dear even if we do not dwell upon them. The main 
point is that what constitutes the jiva is a product or a part of 
Miyi, which enters into the constitution of livara. livaia has to 
continue so long as the world lasts. So when a jiva overcomes his 
share of IStyk. he enters livara only and continues there so 
long as livara continues. That is, only his separateness from 
livara is cancelled. But livara has to continue so long as there is 

• An JdeaHtt VU» «/ Li/e, p, 139. * ConUmfipraty Indian PUicsophy. p. 
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a single jiva with his part of that is, -until all the jivas are 
liberated. So no jiva can obtain final mukU until all the other 
jivas obtain it. Hence it is possible and necessary for the enlight¬ 
ened jivas to help the unenlightened in their struggle for libera¬ 
tion. But the other followers of ^ahkara say that this view need 
not be true; for the mysterious principle of Maya can vanish with 
reference to the liberated jiva, while continuing to work with 
reference to those in bondage. And some of the followers of 
^aAkara do not admit ISvara at all. Professor Padhakrishnan 
, writes: "We find a large number of passages in Sankara which 
indicate that while the released soul attains at the very moment 
of release a universality of spirit, it yet retains its individuality 
as a centre of action as long as the cosmic process continues. The 
loss of individuality happens only when the world is redeemed, 
when the multiple ^^ues figured in it are achieved. The world fulfils 
itself by self-destruction. The freed soul, so long as the cosmic 
process continues, participates in It and returns to embodied 
existence not for its own sake but for the sake of the whole.'*' In a 
way we may say that this view is a corollary from Radhakrish- 
nan's view of God. The world cannot become one with the Absolute 
until it and God, the created and the creator, become identical. 
So long as the world lasts, God must continue to be God, and the 
jiva, as the creature of God, must remain with God until the 
latter enters the Absolute. But God can enter the Absolute only 
when there is no world, that is, wheu there are no more 
unliberated jivas. 

Now we may raise some points of controversy in order to fix 
the position of Professor Radhakrishnan. There is similarity 
between the positions of Tagore and Radhakrishnan. Both admit 
the Absolute beyond all description, and maintain that our 
interest is greater in this world and in the Absolute as connected 
with this world than in the Absolute as unconnected with the 
world- But Tagore’s standpoint is that of a poet, while that of 
Radhakrishnan is that of a logician. The former's position is 
personalistlc absolutism or, we may say, humanistic absolu-tism; 
for his religion is that of a poet, and he wants to humanise the 
Absolute and regard it as a person, and contends that human 
beings cannot -understand the Absolute otherwise, though an 
impersonal Absolute may be logically true. The latter's position is 
logical or intellectualistic absolutism; his religion is that of the 

• An IdtaiUi Vitv of Lift. p. 306. 
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intellect, and he wants to intellectualize the Absolute and treat 
it as God who Is a person, and contends that our intellect cannot 
understand the AlKolute otherwise, though an impersonal Abso¬ 
lute, which is beyond the reach of the intellect and is the object 
of intuition, is true. Both Tagore and Radhakrishnan are mystics, 
in that both feel the need and possibility of transcending ^dsm 
and of absorption in the Absolute. Both regard our finite experi¬ 
ence as both being and non-being, and tl:^ is the view of Dr. 
Bhagavan t>as also. Not that all Indian systems treated the 
world as unreal. Many Saiva and Vai^va systems treat it as 
real and as containing no element of unreality. But only a very 
few Indian systems view it as both real and unreal. The Advaita 
of Safikara and the Midhyamika of l^i^rjuna regard it as neither 
being nor non-being. Evidently these three contemporary thinkers 
are influenced in this conception of theirs by Western thought, 
especially by that of Hegel and the Hegelians. But we should not 
forget that the idea is not absolutely new to Indian thought. 

Anyway, the God of Tagore is the truth of love and that of 
Radhakrishnan is the truth of logic. Not that the latter does not 
teach hhakii or love. He writes: "Salvation comes from the grace 
of God through bkakH or trust in God, and surrender to him. In 
all true religion we have faith in and experience of a living God 
who saves and redeems us from our sins. The love of God is more 
central than either his wisdom or his sovereignty."* But as a 
metaphysician, he thinks that logic can give the same truth. Even 
this much of faith in logic Tagore does not haveRadhakrishnan, 
too, holds that logic has to be transcended. But what, according 
to him, can be given by logic, namely, the organic unity of God 
and the world, cannot be the result of logic according to Tagore. 

Further, Professor Radhakrishnan has incorporated a kind of 
meliorism into his philosophy. He does not say that the finite 
soul effects the amelioration, but that God himself does it. God is 
really infinite, but appears to be finite until the world plan reaches 
its fulfilment; and during the process, he struggles to transform 
the imperfect world into the perfect. And as the liberated jiva 
cannot immediately become the Absolute but remains with God 
until all the jivas are liberated, it is in his interest that he helps 
the liberation of the other jivas. We have therefore to note that 
Professor Radhakrishnan's is a special kind of meliorism and not 
that of James. For the former's God is really infinite and success 

* An Id»aHsl Vi* 9 c/Li/$. p. > OeoAw UnUy. p. 13. 
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is suie; while the God of James is finite and success la not guaran¬ 
teed. So in Radhakrishnan, meliorism is only a passing phase. 
His theory of sarvamikH, we see, is of a piece with this view. 

Does Professor Radhakrishnan’s Absolute include the world or 
exclude it? The question has to be raised because he says that 
the Supreme considered apart from the world is the Absolute, 
He writes: “We may distinguish between God as distinct from 
the lesser spirits who derive their being from him and the Absolute 
which comprehends all conceivable existence. God, spirits and 
matter are the Absolute, and not God alone. Yet I^nmuja 
* zdentifies God with the Absolute, besides which and beyond 
which nothing exists."* In this criticism of Ramanuja we find 
that the Absolute must include the world. That it must include 
the world seems also to be the motive of Radhakrishnan’s criticism 
of ^ahkara, that there is little of positive relation between the 
Absolute and the world in his system. The same motive seems to 
be at the basis of his viewing ^e world as both being and non- 
being, The world may be infinite non-being at first, but it is 
gradually turned into being through absorption by God. And as 
the world is neither completely the same as, nor absolutely alien 
to God. who is in organic relation with it, it is both being and 
non-being. Thus in Professor Radhakrishnan, we have three 
ontological levels, the level of being, that of being and non-being, 
and that of only non-being. For Safikara, these levels are that of 
being, that of what is neither being nor non-being, and that of 
pure non-being. The diflerence between ^afikara and Radha- 
krishnan is evidently due to the difference in their conceptions of 
What we say of Radhakrishnan holds true also of Tagore 
and Dr. Bhagavan Das, as the conception of Mayi. of all the three 
is the same. 

If, now, the Absolute is to include the world, how is this inclu¬ 
sion to be understood? Rimanuja says that the world is the 
viie^aija or attribute or the body of God, and God is therefore in 
organic relation with it. Professor Radhakrishnan's God corre¬ 
sponds to the Absolute of Ramanuja, and the former wants to 
transcend Cod, But by transcending God, the Absolute appears to 
leave the world out. Professor Radhakrishnan's language is 
somewhat vague here. Anyway, by being the principle of unity of 
the world God appears to include it. If what we say is true, then 
God must be ridier than the Absolute. We are here reminded of 

< Indian PkUos^phy, VoL I. p. 714. 
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Bosanquet's view expressed in ids Muiing of Extrmei that 
reality would be the richer for including unrealities like the 
objects of imagination, illusion, etc. But then are we to maintain 
that God is richer than the Absolute^ and that the Absolute 
need not include the world? Professor Kadhakrishnan concludes 
his liedistic View of Life by saying that the Supreme considered 
apart from the world is the Absolute, and considered in relation 
to the world is God. But if the Absolute is to be considered apart 
from the world, is it to be considered to be poorer than God? 
Can it be really apart from the world ? If it is really apart from the 
world, how are we to reconcile with this view the criticism of ‘ 
R^n^uja that he identifies merely God with the Absolute, which 
must include both spirits and matter? 

professor Radhakrishnan’s meaning seems to be that the way 
in which Ram^uja tries to include spirits and matter in the 
Absolute is not satisfactory. The relation between these and God 
is that of subject and predicate, body and soul. So the inclusion 
is not complete. There is still alienation between the two terms. 
The spirits and matter, which comprise the body of God, should 
be so transformed as to become equal to their soul; so that there 
would be complete transparency between the two and the dis¬ 
tinction would disappear. 

If we are to understand the point thus, how are we to reconcile 
it with the statement that the Absolute is the Supreme considered 
apart from the world? Really, the Absolute is not apart from the 
world, but the world is absorbed m it. On this point Professor 
Radhakrishnan is clear. He says that, when the created and the 
creator become one, God lapses into the Absolute. So his meaning 
must be that the Absolute, which is p\ire, does not include the 
world so long as it retains its alien nature; but the world cannot 
be the world unless it retains this nature. If it is transformed and 
becomes pure like the Absolute, it ceases to be the world. So the 
Absolute does not really exclude the world; on the other hand, 
the world is assimilated to the Absolute, The point whether and 
how the Absolute includes the world is not discussed at length in 
Professor Radhakrishnan's writings. But wbat we say must be 
his meaning, if his statements that the supreme considered apart 
from the world is the Absolute and that the Absolute should 
include the world, have to be recondled. 

If the Absolute as pure cannot include the world as impure, 
can the relation between the two be wholly positive ? Probably it 
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is the feeling that it cannot he wholly positive which is at the 
back of Radhakrishnan's assertion that the Absolute is the 
Supreme considered apart from the world. It would be no mystciy 
if the Absolute creates the world by transforming Itself, just as 
milk produces curd. The Absolute does not work even like a 
catalytic agent. It is also the material cause of the world, because 
there is nothing else than the Absolute to be the material cause. 
The mystery of creation lies in the Absolute creating the world 
while remaining itself unchanged in its perfection- The Absolute is 
apart from the world; yet it is the material, the substance, of the 
world. But we have no adequate example of this relation at our 
empirical stage. If the question is asked, What is the relation 
between the world and the Absolute? we have to come back to 
the answer of ^ahkara that the Absolute is not the world as such. 
This negative relation, which Professor Radhakrishnan is trying 
to remove, seems to be unavoidable. If it is driven out of our 
system by one gate, it enters by another. Yet this negative 
relation does not imply that the world and the Absolute are 
different entities- The Absolute eternally includes the world in 
its transformed nature or in its essential nature. But after all, 
Professor Radhakrishnan's assertion that the Absolute is the 
Supreme considered apart from the world is only a way of speaking, 
and we are perhaps not to take it literally. There is no considering 
the Absolute apart from the world; the world simply disappears 
by being transformed and absorbed. The world may be one of the 
infinite possibilities turned actual that can be expected out of 
the Absolute. But this world owes its actuality to the Absolute. 
The being of the world is the being of the Absolute; and so its 
actuality is the actuality of the latter. The Absolute is not a 
source of mere possibihties, but of actualities as well. There is 
nothing other than the Absolute that can make one of the possi* 
bilities turn into an actuality. Actuality is due to it and is within 
it; and sc it can never be considered apart from actuality, If any 
separation is made between the two, Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
assertion that intellect and intuition are not separate but that 
one leads to the other will be contradicted. The difference between 
the Absolute and God is not even a question of two view-points in 
the sense of two perspectives. For then another difficulty will 
arise. If God and the world are due to our intellectual view-point, 
then the question will be asked bow we could have appeared at all 
ii God did not come to be at first. But it is said that God and the 
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world are due to our intellect. And it would be difficult to extricate 
ourselvea from tbe circle. 

It would be unfair and groundless to say that Professor Radha- 
krishnan definitely held the view criticized. He is not definite 
here. And we give the two alternative interpretations in order to 
show the difficulties in one. The Absolute should not be regarded 
as literally apart from the world. The world is not different from 
the Absolute, just as a bangle is not dlfierent from the gold of 
which it is rnade. Yet one is not the same as the other; there is a 
native relation between the two. For the gold is not affected, 
even though the bangle is destroyed and made into some other 
ornament. The difference between the Absolute and the world is 
the difference of the perfect and the imperfect, the complete and 
the incomplete. And^fessorRadhakri^inanmeans this difierence 
and liot separateness. 

But now, what is the world with reference to the Absolute? 
^ahkara's answer, in brief, is that the Absolute is the real, but the 
world, though experienced by us, is neither real nor unreal. 
^ahkara does oot say that the world is unreal; for, if it is real or 
unreal, it cannot be identified with the Absolute, which is its 
basis. Aod only because we identify the world with the Absolute, 
that is, with Reality, do we treat the former as real in our ordinary 
experience. The Absolute can be understood positively as the 
unity of the subject and the object; in it the object is sublimated 
and assimilated to the subject, when the world is transformed into 
the full being of the Absolute. But this unity or full being of the 
Absolute is eternal. As intuition, it is the basis of the intellect. 
That is why the realization of the Brahman is sometimes said to 
be recognition, not only by the $aiva Advaita or Pratyabhijn^- 
\iida but abo by many followers of ^afikara. But then, how are 
we to understand the relation between such an eternally perfect 
Brahman and the world? If the Brahman is something which 
results from perfecting the world, it can be understood only in 
positive terms. But if it is eternally present even during the per¬ 
fecting process and is not a result to be brought about, then it is 
also an other to the Brahman. Yet it cannot be a diSerent entity 
from the Brahman, The existence or saUa of the world is the 
existence or saUd of the Brahman. The world does not have a 
separate existence from that of the Brahman. When we experience 
the world we do not experience the Brahman as such. That is, we 
mistake the world for the truth which is the Brahman. If the 
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world were real, this identification could not have been made; 
nor could it have been made ii it were unreal. In the same act of 
cognition, two things which are real, or one of which is real and 
the other unreal, cannot be identified and perceived as one. For 
this reason, ^afikara regards the world neither as real nor as 
unreal. Hence, with reference to the Brahman, the world can be 
understood only in negative terms. For the finite individual, 
the Brahman is positively achieved; for only when the finite is 
transformed into the infinite, can the Brahman be realised. This 
means that the relation between the finite and the Brahman in 
the direction from the finite to the Brahman is positive; while, in 
the opposite direction, it can be understood only in negative 
terms as neither is nor is not. as neither real nor unreal, and so 
forth. Or viewing it from another side, the finite implies the 
Brahman and therefore the relation from the lower to the higher 
is positive; but the Brahman does not imply any finite in parti¬ 
cular and so the relation in the reverse direction can be understood 
only in negative terms. Of course, unreality is not the only oppo¬ 
site to reality, just as impossibility is not the only opposite of 
possibility- Unreality is what is admittedly unreal, just as impos¬ 
sibility is what openly contradicts the nature of reality. The 
possible is that the conditions for the existence of which are only 
partly known to be real and partly not known at all. And the not 
possible is therefore that no conditions for the existence of which 
are known, while the impossible is that the conditions for the 
existence of which openly come into confiict with the conditions 
of reality. Similarly, unreality is what is never experienced to be 
real; and so that which is experienced as real but is not reality can¬ 
not be either real or unreal. To understand the world in such 
negative terms does not mean that the world is a negative entity 
and has no positive nature of its own. All the advaitins treat 
Miy& as a bhavapadartha or a positive entity and not as an abhd- 
vapaddrtha or a negative entity. It means that we have to suspend 
our judgment about the reality or unreality of the world. Only 
what is neither can be mistaken for reality and can be experienced 
as reality, though it Is not real. The same point can be understood 
in another way. The Brahman is the unity of the manifold. For 
any finite, it is the result of an effort, the result of a struggle. If 
there is a finite, there is also the infinite presupposed by the finite. 
But starting from the infinite, we have no grounds to say that it 
presupposes any finite. Thus our thought proceeds here only one 
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way, presupposition holds here only in one direction. This is so 
wherever the consequent is a unity oi a manifold. For instance, 
death can be inferred from the taking of potassium cyanide, bat 
from death the taking of potassium cyanide cannot be inferred. 
Every cause of death is possible, but nothing in particular can be 
asserted as actual. That is why it is said by ^fessor Radha- 
krishnan that the world is one of the infinite number of possi¬ 
bilities actnalized. But from the Absolute this actuality cannot 
be inferred, because it is not particularly presupposed. And the 
posabilitjes firom it are infinite, and so beyond our powers of 
inference. The systematization therefore which our thought 
adopts here is only a one-way systematization. The other way 
leads only to fallacies and contradictions. 

Thus the positive and negative moments are indispensable 
to absolntism. This does not mean, as Dr. Bhagavan Das, Hegel, 
etc., want to make out, that the Absolute itself contains both the 
moments. It is our system of philosophy that contains them. 
Professor Radhakiishnac’s chief contribution to Indian abso¬ 
lutism is his making it dear that the Absolute can be reached 
positively, and not merely negatively as many orthodox advaitins 
seem to hold; and that reaching the Absolute positively does not 
contradict the main Advaita thesis. And he contends, not without 
justification, that ^ahkara's writings themselves contain passages 
which depict the positive relation between the world and the 
Brahman. He seems to feel, like Tagore, that the emphasis which 
the general Advaita tradition lays on the negative relation between 
the Brahman and the world h^ a harmful influence on the out¬ 
look of the Indian mind. It created an indifierence to the values of 
the world and a passiWty that bred gloom. He thinks that spirit¬ 
uality does not mean escape from the world and its values but 
the transformation of them into spirit. Such an escape produces 
in onr minds a sense of duality and so fear, but not unity, which 
is strength and fearlessness bom of the knowledge of truth. 
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CONTEMPORARY IDEALIS U^Co9tUnued 

I 

R13^ALAL KALDAR 

Professor Hiralal Haidar, sometune George V Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy in the University Arts College, Calcutta, was one of the 
teachers of the College who were best liked by their students. He 
was one of those who best understood their subject and con¬ 
scientiously made every attempt to make the students under¬ 
stand it. His favourite subject was Kant, the post-Kantians and 
the neo-Hegelians. Whatever the students of Calcutta, during his 
professorship, understood of Kant and Kegel they owe him. And 
as most of the teachers of the department of philosophy in that 
university were his students, we ^all not be fer wrong if we say 
that it was his understanding of Kant and Hegel that was belr^ 
transmitted to the students till very recently. 

Professor Haidar is more famous for hU knowledge of European 
philosophy, especially its idealism, than for his knowledge of the 
Indian. Many take him to be a Hegelian, though he does not 
accept all that Hegel says. Even as early as his Hegelianism and 
Personality, which was his doctorate thesis and which is published 
as an Appendix to his useful and masterly work Necf-Hegdiamsm, 
we find him criticizing Hegel. He accepts the latter's Absolute, 
but maintains that thoi^ht does not comprehend the whole of 
reality, and therefore cannot reveal all its details. “The truth, of 
course, is that human knowledge is not co-extensive with reality 
and the categories of Hegel’s logic do not furnish a complete 
exposition of it."* As Spinoza tells us, thought is one of the 
attributes; but it cannot be co-extensive with all the rest. The 
only attribute we know is matter, and thought is co-extensive 
with it only. “The really valuable work which Hegel does is to 
demonstrate that the universe is an orderly and intelbgible 
system with mind at its centre, but this does not mean that we 
Imow in detail what its constitution and contents are/’ Mind is 

I Ccnteynporary Iitdisn PUioiopfy, p. ai6. 
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not the only reality. 'There is no such thiiif as an insulated mind 
contemplating only its internal states.The object is as real as 
the subject. Each is inseparable hnm the other. It is true that 
this or that person does not know this or that object. But an 
object not known by any mind is impossible. Berkeley is right 
only so far as he emphasizes this aspect of oiiz experience, but he 
is wrong in concluding that therefore mind alone exists and the 
objects are its mental states. Subject and object are real only so 
far as they are related to each other. Apart from their relations, 
they are mere abstractions- They are continuous with one another 
and constitute a single whole or unity. Yet they are different 
from one another. "Unity finds expression in diflerence and 
difference has its presupposition in unity. Undifferentiated unity 
and mere difference are the products of abstract thinking. In the 
concrete world unity and difference go together.” > This unity is 
ideal and is therefore spirit, of which the world is an expression. 
This spirit distinguishes itself into the knower and the known, 
and duality and unity are its eternal and inseparable aspects. 
This is the Absolute, in which the distinction between subject and 
object is not lost. So idealism is not inconsistent with reahsm, for 
the object here is not treated as a mere state of the subject. But 
the Absolute too is Mind, though it is the unity of mind and its 
object. The Absolute Mind is one, but it is not a monadic unity. 
The finite minds also are real; the infinite is immanent in allot them. 

But what is the nature of the object? Are the material things 
really material or spiritual in their essence? They may be objects 
of minds, but are they also minds? Dr. Haidar maintains that 

are in their ideal naturei—which means that, though 
we nature of experience involves always the distinciion between 
mind and its object, the object too is in truth a mind, though it is 
an object at the same time of another mind. "The many cells that 
compose the body are the many bodies of the many selves unified 
in the one mind of the whole body which is the ideality of the 
body itself. It is a constituent element of the Absolute mind.”4 
The finite minds know just as much as they need of reality. They 
“carve out only a small section of the whole of reality. The things 
we experience are not the things as they are in the knowlet^e of 
the Absolute but selections made from them for the purposes of 
life-“5 

• Ccni^mp^ary Indian Phiht^hy. p, 229, * Ibid., p, 222, 
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How is the unity of the Absolute experienced by us? Dr. Haidar 
says. Both throngh knowledge and love. He does not seem to feel 
like Tagore that knowledge has to be transcended before we can 
experience the unity. “Finite minds necessarily seek to be the 
infinite that they potentially are.... In their ordinary lives and 
achievements as finite beings in time they are seldom aware of 
their greatness, but sooner or later they are bound to be conscious 
of their true nature, to be united with the source of their being in 
knowledge and love."'* 

Dr. Haidar calls his system realistic idealism, because in it 
mind has no place apart from the object, and the latter 1$ not 
merely a state of mind. He feels that the two must be essentially 
identical, but holds that their difference too is as much true. But 
he does not raise the question, How is the difference to be experi¬ 
enced while the unity is being experienced? The unity may be 
the presupposition, while the actual experience is that of differ¬ 
ence; but can the di^erence also be a presupposition, while the 
ultimate unity is being experienced? While we experience the 
distinction between the subject and the object at our finite level, 
some reflection reveals to us that luiity is presupposed. But when 
the unity is the object of our experience, there can be nothing to 
reveal to us this difference- Further, if the Absolute contains 
within itself more than thought and its object; and if we do not 
know what that mere is; we have really no grounds to say that, 
even after the thought and its object are fused into a unity, the 
distinction is retained. Unless we are confident that thot^t is 
co-extensive with the rest of the Absolute, and that the deliver¬ 
ance of thought is final, we cannot reasonably maintain that the 
distinction between the subject and the object is retained in the 
Absolute, But if we defend such co-extensiveness, we have to give 
up our position and accept Hegel's view that human knowledge is 
co-extensive with reality—which Dr. Haidar is not prepared to 
do. Then if our knowledge or thov^ht cannot comprehend the 
whole of reality; though it presupposes the unity of the whole, the 
experience of that whole cannot be of the form of our knowledge 
or thought, which is discursive. It must be an integral experience 
in which thought is transcended. And where thought is trans¬ 
cended we have no groimds to say that the distinctions of our 
finite experience are retained. 

> CcHi4mporary Ittdian P/tiiotopfy. p. 432 . 
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II 

K. C. BHAITACHAEYA 

Professor K. C. Bbattachaiya is known as a keen logidan, and 
some wbo are in pexsonal touch with him regard him as an original 
thinker. But uiortunately bis works are not many, and no 
philosopher's or^ality can be adei^uately appreciated from a 
few articles and lectures. The significance of any new idea can be 
understood only when it is worked out in many of its details; but 
Professor Bhattachaiya is averse to writing and publishing. 
Besides, even what he has written is not easy to read, and he* 
makes little attempt to make his ideas understandable; so that 
many are repelled by his writings and leave them with the sus¬ 
picion that they are being mystified. Though to adopt this atti¬ 
tude to his writings is not fair, yet one feels that the author could 
have made them Less taxing to the sincere reader. In his style, as 
Dr. D. M. Datta says, he is just the opposite of Professor Radha- 
kiishnan. While the latter^s style is engaging, perspicuous, flow¬ 
ing and diffuse, the former is deterring, obscure, stii! and gnomic. 
Yet one who has the patience and perseverance to read and 
understand them will find that his ideas are not without value 
and importance. Though his peculiar standpoint as given in The 
Subject as Freedom, a small book comprising some lectures 
delivered by him, is not (^oite dear, yet it is made more under¬ 
standable in his contribution to ConUmporary Indian Philosophy. 

Professor K. C. Bhattacharya is an advaitin; but like many 
other contemporary advaitins, he orients his thought to 
Western philosophy. He develops his ideas through a criticism of 
Kant. He is dissatisfied with the so<a]Ied agnosticism of Kant 
about the Ideas of Reason. To them none of the categories of the 
understanding is applicable, and therefore they are unknowable. 
The Ideas are postulated only as heuristic principles to regulate 
and systematise our experience; and they can never be thought 
of as constituting oui experience. The I, the World as an object, 
and the Supreme Being as the sum-total of existence are neither 
known nor knowable. 

It is at this point that Professor Bhattachaiya joins issue with 
Kant. Do not the Upaniiads and the Advaita based on the 
Upani§ads dedare that the highest aim of our life is the realiza¬ 
tion of the Supreme I or Ego, the Absolute or Brahman? Of all 
the knowables, they ought to be known, If they are not knowable, 
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would the Upani?ads have declared them to be the most impor¬ 
tant oi the knowables? True, they are not known by m, finite 
minds that we are. But still it is possible to know them; they are 
possible objects of knowledge. We can know them; otherwise 
the Upani^ads would not have said that we oughi to know them. 
Further, is not every man conscious of his ego or the I ? Other¬ 
wise, how can he use the I with reference to himself? Professor 
Bhattacharya therefore maintains that the epistemological 
question should be re-opened. He writes: “With regard to the 
Imowability of the self as a metaphysical entity, Kant holds that 
* the self is a necessity of thought and is the object of moral faith, 
but is not itself knowable. My position is, on the one hand,, that 
the self is unthinkable and on ^e other, that while actually it is 
not known and is only an object of faith, though not necessarily 
of moral faith, we have to admit the possibility of knowing it 
without ihinking, there being a demand, alternative with other 
spiritual demands, to realise such knowledge. This is practically 
re-opening the epistemological question of the meaning of thought 
and knowledge/'^ 

Professor Bhattacharya difierentiates between thinking and 
knowing, and holds that, though the self is unthinkable, it is 
knowable. “In taking the self to be unthinkable, 1 understand 
Kant's Idea of Reason to be not only not knowledge, but not 
even thought in the literal sense. The so-called extension of 
thought beyond experience and the possibility of experience 
mean to me only the use of the verbal form of thought as a symbol 
of unthinkable reality, such S5rmboliaing use not being thinJdng.” 
So according to him, any thinking about the I and the Absolute 
is only symbolic or verbd thinking and not real or literal thinking. 
And the Upani§adic statement that the self is beyond speech is 
interpreted by him as that it cannot be literally thought; for it is 
quite a common fact that we do speak and use words about the 
self and the Absolute. We have words even for falsities and 
superstitions, to say nothing of the self and the Absolute. 

Speech is always symbolic, because words are not things. So 
everything true or false, real or unreal, subjective or objective is 
speakable. And it is with the spcakable that philosophy should 
start. “The three believed contents—the subject, the positive 
freedom of the subject and the meant object—are all speakable 
and it is from the speakable that we have to start in philosophy. 

• Coni^mp^rary Indian PkihiOpky, p. 65. » TMs Suitfta as Frssdam. p. 24. 
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According to Professor Bhattacharya, there are four grades of the 
speakable. There is the primary distinction between what is only 
symbolically speakable and what is literally speakable. The 
literally speakable comprises what is spoken of as information 
and what is only spoken and not spoken of. Of these what is only 
spoken is spok^ either as symbolised or as meant. Truth is only 
symbolically spoken, reality is literally spoken as symbolized and 
the self'sut^istent is literally spoken as meant. Kone of these is 
spoken of as information, while fact is spoken of as inioiniation."( 
This classification or grading of the speakable is overlapping. 
And anyway, the distinction between what is symbolically’ 
speakable and literally speakable does not seem to be primary. If 
it were, the symbolicdly speakable should not have been classed 
under what is only spoken as an alternative of what is meant. As 
it is given in the passage, the classification would be as follows: 

Speakable 


Symbolically speakable Literally speakable 

(Truth) _ 

I I 

What is spoken of What is spoken 
(Fact) 


Spoken as sjmbolized Spoken as m e ant 
(Reality) (Self-subsis- 

tent) 

In this what is the difference between the symbolically speakable 
and the spoken as symbolized? Professor BbAttacharya is not 
clear on this point. As regards the difference between what is 
spoken and what is spokm of, he writes: ‘*The self-evident is 
spoken, but is not spoken of. Of what is only spoken and contains 
a necessary reference to the speaking of it there are three forms as 
it is spoken in the objective, subjective or transcendental atti¬ 
tude."* The I, for instance, is self-evident, it is only spoken but 
not spoken of. And we may have three kinds of attitude to what 
is only spoken. Towards the I we have a subjective attitude; 
towards the world as a whole we may have an objective attitude; 

> ConlttnpwAry Indian PkiloMp\y, pp. 71-3. * Ibid., p. S9. 
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and towards God tlie transcendental attitude. But any finite fact 
is spoken of. Professor Bhattacbaiya writes: “If fact is spoken of 
and the self-subsistent object is only spoken—both being spoken 
as meant, reality is spoken not as meant, but as only symbolized."* 
“What is taken as self*subsistent or real is literally spoken and 
understood, What, however, is taken as true is not literally 
understood."* These statements are further confusing. One is 
tempted to ask: Is not reality self-subsistent? If the self-sub- 
sistent is spoken of as meant, and if reality is self-subsistent, can 
it also be spoken of as meant ? If, on the other hand, reality is not 
• self-subsistent, can it be reality? If by reality is meant not some 
ultimate self-subsistent entity, but any finite object, then it 
would be the same as the fact, of which Professor Bhattacharya 
sa^ that it is only spoken of. While reading these statements, 
one does not feel the ground under one's feet- Professor Bhatta- 
charya's use of terms is uncouth and ambiguous. We are not 
sure of what he means and he never attempts to explam and 
expound his concepts dearly- For instance, he writes: “Meta¬ 
physics is unaware of the distinction between the self-subsistent 
and the real."3 But then how are we to understand that the 
former is spoken bs meant, while the latter is spoken as sym¬ 
bolized? 

About the fact and the self-suhsistent, Professor Bhattacharya 
writes: "Fact and the self-subsistent are both literally spoken 
and in both the believed content is figured by being spoken. Fact 
is understood as independent of this figuration while the self- 
subsistent is presented as constituted by it."^ Probably Professor 
Bhattacharya thinks that the self-subsistent cannot be under¬ 
stood by the finite mind without the words that refer to it and 
figure it. "When a fact is spoken, there is a peculiar dualism in 
the understood content of the meant and the believed, the 
latter being meant as beyond meaning or as perceivable. When a 
self-subsistent is spoken, the dualism lapses, the meant and the 
believed being coincident." 5 The meaning of this passage seems to 
be that when, for instance, I speak of the pm in my hand, 
word means certain attributes which are distinct from the thing 
in the existence of which I believe. This distinction is necessary, 
as otherwise the word cannot be used with reference to another 
pen- In other words, the distinction is similar to that between 


* Centtmporary Indutn PAil^pky. p. 70< 
I Ibid., p. So. * P* 
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connotation and denotation, predicate and subject, dhama or 
^ihara and the dharmi. But this distinction does not hold in the 
case of the self-subsistent; for in it the predicate, the connotation 
or jifSkara does not transcend the thing. 

What is the distinction which Professor Bhattacharya makes 
between truth and reality? He writes: "The positive character of 
the Absolute, however, is expressible only by the negation of I 
(or more accurately 'what I am not') and as such is not literally 
expressible at all. If then we say that the Absolute we mean 
by it not reality but truth. Reality is enjoyed but truth is not.”* 
what is enjoyed, we gather from his writings, is the content “ 
of spiritual consdousness. He writes: "The content of spiritual 
thought is no object, nothing that is contemplated in the objective 
attitude, beii^ subjective in the sense of being appreciated in the 
subjective or enjoyii^ attitude.”* Ag^, "where the reference to 
the subject is no part of the meaning of the object, the object is 
called fact and is dealt with in sdence. Philosophy deals with the 
object that is intelligible only with reference to the subject. . . . 
The object that has necessary reference to the speaking of it Is 
the self-subsistent object for philosophy-”3 Further, "in the con- 
sdousness of T am,' one appreciates the objective attitude of 
judgment as distinct from the enjoying attitude and understands 
it to be assumed only as a necessary make-believe."* In all these 
statements we find that it is the I and the contents that are 
enjoyed. And also remembering S. Alexander's use of the term 
enjoyment, we may guess that for Bhattacharya reality means 
the 1 and its contents. It is Kant's first Idea of Reason. There is 
also another statement. "Reality is still literally speakable and 
may be taken to depend on the speaking for its revelation, though 
the speaking (which means the 7 ) is not there empty subjec¬ 
tivity,”5 This also shows that reality is the I, and is self-evident. 

Whi }6 reality is the I and its content, truth is the Absolute. 
"The absolute is not the same as the oveipeisoual reality that 
is enjoyed in religion. It means what the subject / is not, Vut the 
reality of religious experience while it is enjoyed and symbolized 
by I does not mean such theoretic negation of /.”< That is, the I 
and the Absolute are difieient. Now. while reality is literally 
spoken and understood, though not as meant but as symboUaed 
—for in the case of the I there cannot be a distinction between 

• C«nUmpcra0y InHon PhUesppfty. p. 84. * Ibid., p, 67. J Ibid., p. 77. 
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the meant attributes and the I—truth is not literally spoken or 
understood. "It is an entity that cannot be understood as it is 
believed, and is speakable only by way of symbolism."* Yet 
Professor Bhattacharya regards it as self*revealing, "What is 
believed in and understood as literally unspeakable may be said 
to be self-revealing."* One is tempted to raise here the question: 
If truth is self-revealing like reality or I, why is it not literally 
speakable? Further, is the Absolute meant or not? That is, is 
there not here the duality of meaning and the thing meant? 
Again, is not the Absolute self-subsistent? Or to go to the root of 
* the matter, what exactly does Professor Bhattacharya mean by 
truth? He writes: "The Absolute is conceived rigorously as trui 
in (Advaita) Vedanta. "3 But does not the Advaita also conceive 
it hs Self? What is the real difference between reality and truth? 
And is that difference dear-cut? We do not find an answer to 
these questions In Professor Bbattacharya's writings; and without 
an answer to them, we cannot appredate his position weH. 

The general definition Professor Bhattacharya gives of the 
seli-subsistent is: "The object that has necessary reference to the 
speaking of it is the self-subsistent object of philosophy."4 But 
then, all the three ideas are in a way self-sub^tent. Strictly, of 
course, the Absolute or the third Idea only of Reason can he 
self-subsistent. However, all the three are spoken but not spoken 
of. Truth is spoken, only symbolically not hterally. Reality is 
spoken literally but not meant. The third is spoken literally but 
also meant. It is Kant’s second Idea, the Idea of rational cos¬ 
mology. "Object is what is meant induding the object of sense- 
percej^ion and all contents that have necessary i^erence to it. 
Object as meant is distinguished from the subject or the subjec¬ 
tive of which there is some awareness other than the meaning 
awareness. "5 That is, both the ordinary object and the Idea of 
rational cosmology are objects; but the former is spoken of while 
the latter is only spoken, ^ough both are meant. 

To give the <^sification in a different way, it is somewhat like 
this. There is at first the division of things into those spoken of 
and those only spoken. The first are the finite objects and the 
second the three Ideas of Reason. There is again the division 
between the meant and the unmeant or symbolized. The 
group consists of the finite objects and the Idea of rational cos- 

> Ov. » 0 ^. i IM.. p. S5. 
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molc^, and s^nd group the transcendental Ego and God. 
Iters is agm the division between the literally speakable and 
the symbolically speakable. The first group consists of the finite 
objects and the two Ideas of Reason; under the second 
division comes only the Absolute. What seems to be confusing in 
this division is tt^t the ego Is literally speakable but only as 
symbolised and not as meant; and in it both the symbolic and 
the literal speakings seem to overlap. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that in the judgment “I am” the I is literally spoken and the 
Am is symbolically spoken, according to Professor Bhattacharya, 
But in the judgment "The Absolute is," both the subject and the ' 
Is are symbolic. 

The difficulty in understanding Professor Bhattacharya's 
meaning and classification of the speakable is largely due to the 
fact that he does not take into consideration the symbolic nature 
of'all speech- Bradley tells us that every idea is a symbol; and we 
shall not be wrong in saying that, at least, every word is a symbol. 
The 1 , thereiore, like the Absolute, is a symbol. And so far as 
speaking or communication is concerned, there is no difierence 
between these symbols. It is true that the word is used by me 
with reference to my self only. But a similar self may be meant 
by me when I say He. When I say, "He is beating a dog," the 
He may refer to a finite physical thing, for immediately my 
imagmeticn brings before me the picture of a physical body 
using a cane. But when I say, "He thinks that he is imaginative," 

1 mean a mind similar to mine. There is certainly a difference in 
attitude or direction between the two. But this difference belongs 
to the ideas, and to the words only through the ideas. We do not 
come to such distinctions imtil we come to ideas and therefore to 
thought. Professor Bhattachaiya could have drawn a clear dis¬ 
tinction between speaking and thinking. For instance, he says: 

" ‘Object is' is no judgment, being tautologous as a judgment and 
‘I am' is no judgment because 'am' is only symbolism, but both 
are literally spoken because the subject is literally understood as 
positive. But the sentence 'the absolute self is' is not only no 
judgment but is not even literally spoken. Still it is not meaning¬ 
less, and symbolizes what is pc^tively believed, viz. truth. What 
is believed and is not literally speakable is truth/ 

Now to explain the passage. We can understand that "Object 
is" is a tautology; because, according to Professor Bhattachaiya, 

» Conimporary ItUi^ Phtht^phy, p. 71. 
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the Is means objectivity, and to predicate objectivity of an object 
is a tautology. We can also understand why “I am" is not a 
judgment for Professor Bhattacharya. He writes: "In a judgment 
proper, the word ‘is' expresses only the objective attitude of the 
subject, but in this apparent jud^ent, ‘is’ means an objective 
content which is self-subsistent but not fact. To express or formu¬ 
late this content is still to retain the objective attitude. This 
attitude is explicitly dropped in saying T am,’ The content here 
is spoken and not spoken of, but it is explicitly understood as not 
objective or S 3 rmboli 2 ed objectivity."* That is, the Am in T am’ 
• is only a symbol of objectivity, which is probably wrongly attached 
to the I. In fact the 1 is not objective and therefore the Am stands 
here only for spimous objectivity, which is only a make-believe. 

*Here Professor Bhattacharya could have raised the question, 
Why, if the I is not objective and the Am stands for objectivity, 
the two are taken together as a judgment and are understood. 
The objective attitude, however spurious, could not have been 
identified with the subjective attitude involved in the 1. It cannot 
be said that this is an error or a mistake; for according to Pro¬ 
fessor Bhattacharya himself, the 1 is self-revealing and no error 
can be committed about what is self-revealing. It seems there¬ 
fore truer to say that the Am stands for existence whether in the 
judgment "I am" or in the judgment "Object is." Then "I am" 
would mean that the existence is subjective and "Object is" 
would mean that it is objective. To say that the verb "to be" 
means objectivity is not only opposed to the popular usage, but 
leads to other difficulties. 

However, the above distinctions which Professor Bhattacharya 
makes are possible only when we deal with ideas and not with 
words. All speech is symbolic, arufl no distinction should have 
been made between the literally speakable and the symbolically 
speakable, between what is spoken of and what is only spoken, 
etc. The I, like the That, is a demonstrative and has direct refer¬ 
ence to things. The I can be used by a person only for himself, 
while he can use the That with reference to a number of things. 
But difierence can be introduced into the I also, if we introduce 
differences of time. And we are able to discuss all this, only 
because the I and the This are i;sed as ideas, however different 
they may be from ideas like that of a horse. The I is a demon¬ 
strative in the subjective attitude, and the That in the objective 

• Co**i*mpcrary Indian PhUof^hy, p, 69. 
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attitude. Still they have a meaning, thoi^h, when the words ate 
used, it cannot be detached from the things meant. That is, in 
their demonstrative reference, they are generally not used as 
predicates. 

Of the four speakables, the first or the finite object is dealt 
with in science, and the other three are dealt with in philosophy. 
We therefore have a philosophy of the object, a philosophy of the 
subject, and a philosophy of truth.^ In his Subject as Freedcm, 
Professor Bhattacharya c^s the philosophy of the subject trans¬ 
cendental psychology- "The facthood of the laiowing function 
and of subjective function in general is believed though not ' 
known and is elaborated into a system of symbolisms in a new 
philosophical study which may be called spiritual or transcen¬ 
dental psychology."* "Kant's critical philosophy may be taken 
as a disguised form of spiritual psychology as thus conceived. 
The elaboration of the three inodes of belid—theoretic, practical 
and aesthetic—is transcendental psychology, the spiritual equiva¬ 
lent offered by him for dc^atic metaphy8ic."3 Here Professor 
Bhattacharya tends to view philosophy, or at least a part of it, 
as transcendental psychology- And we see the tendency to prove, 
by the method advocated in what is called transcendental psycho¬ 
logy, what is disproved in the metaphysics of Kant. And this 
transcendental psychology we find to a descriptive study of 
our thooght and its ideas with reference to the three transcen¬ 
dental objects, which Kant calls the Ideas of Reason. But we 
have to note that the occasion for such a study arises at all, only 
when we believe in their truth. And before we begin the exposition 
of this psychology, it is binding on us to prove their truth. But 
Professor Bhattacharya seems to have assumed their truth. Or 
does he think that they are above metaphysical dispute? For 
instance, he tells us that the I is above metaphysical dispute, 
because it cannot be "meant" by the word 1.4 Does he hold the 
same or a similar view about the other Ideas of Reason? If philo¬ 
sophy, as Professor Bhattacharya tells us, is a self-elaboration of 
the self-evident, then there ought to be no metaphysical dispute 
about them also. But are the three Ideas really self-evident ? We 
may say that almost all the metaphysical disputes are about 
these three Ideas. Apart from the question whether they are 
"meant" or "meant as unmeant" only, there are many who feel 

» C^nUmporsry InHan Phiioiophy, pp. S9 4 Qd 73. • P. 27. 
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that their truth must be proved before one begins a psychological 
study of our minds' relation to them. Many people believe super- 
stitiously in many things; and we may advocate a study of the 
relation of their minds to those objects. But these two studies 
cannot be the same. If it is proved that our ordinary thinkinf 
involves those Ideas, and when through self-analysis it is dis¬ 
covered that they are so involved, one may raise the question of 
the epistemological or psychological study of the relation of 
subject and object at that level. Another point we have to note 
is that, at this level, it is extremely difficult and even impossible 
* to separate this psychological study from the study of the nature 
of analysis or criticism by which the three Ideas so implicit are 
discovered. 

There is another point, and a very important one, we have to 
note in this connection. The I which is one of the three Ideas is 
not, for Kant, the empirical I which one may be said to be easily 
aware ol But Professor Bhattacharya, when he says that it is 
self-evident, that it is not meant, but *‘at least meant as un¬ 
meant," etc., seems to be referring to the phenomenal ego. The I, 
as one of the three Ideas, is the noumenal Ego, and is a limiting 
concept on the subjective side. And if it is self-evident, there 
could have been no dispute about it and its spontaneous activity. 
We would not have been ignorant of it and its activity, and 
there would have been no occasion for Kant's at all. 

Further, when we remember that the three objects are trans¬ 
cendental, we see that there can be here no psychology, but only 
epistemology. Or we may say that there is here no difference 
between psychology and epistemology, Nay, we may go further 
and say that there is here no difierence between these two sciences 
and metaphysics. Metaphysics, even as ontology, is the science of 
being; and ultimately it is these three Ideas that have to be 
taken as the source of the being of the world. Whether we take 
the three Ideas as separate, as some interpreters of Kant want to 
do, or as finally merging into each other, as the other inteipreters 
take them, we find that all the three are necessary to explain the 
being of the world. 

Professor Bhatfachaiya wants to restrict the use of the term 
metaphysics to the study of the cosmological Idea, that is, the 
World as the object, He writes; "Metaphysics is philosophy of 
the object and involves theoretic consciousness in the objective 
attitude. There is properly speaking no metaphysic of the subject 
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What parses as such is either the metaphysic of the mind under- 
stood as a particular type of the object or is no metaphysic but a 
self-ayroboliainf form of spiritual activity."* The studies of the 
other two Ideas he calls Philosophy of Spirit and Philosophy 
of Truth. If this is merely a question of terminology, as 
every philosopher must be allowed to use terms which he fintk con¬ 
venient and appropriate, none should have any objection. But 
what troubles the reader is whether Professor Bhattacharya 
is not treating these, at least the first two, as absolutely 
separate. He talks of the object as self-subsistent, and says 
that "the object that has necessary reference to the speaking ' 
of it is the self*subsistent object for philosophy”’—which is 
a contradiction in terms; for how can anything which refers 
beyond itself be seli-subsistent ? Such use of words hinders die 
reader from following the argument. Now, if this object can he 
understood only with reference to the subject and yet he 
called self-subsistent, are we not also to say that the self or the 
subject too is self-suhsistent? If both these are self-subsistent, is 
not the third Idea, namely God or the Absolute, also self-sub- 
ristent? Then are the three independent and separate? How are 
we to meet the objection that the self knows itself only in knowing 
the object and it can never know itself when it does not know the 
object ? Moreover, how are we to explain Kant's statement that 
the passage from the first Idea to the second and then to the 
third is like the process in inference from premises to conclusion? 
And if the connection between the three Ideas is such, can we 
separate the three attitudes and say that the first is objective, the 
second subjective, and the third transcendental? In fact, all the 
three, as limiting concepts, are transcendental Ideas; and we 
^haJl not he wrong in saying that out attitude to all the three is 
transcendental. Of course, within this attitude some distinctions 
may be drawn. But they hold only to begin with, and cannot 
stand ultimately. 

One is tempted to raise another question, Is Kant answered? 
Kant contends that the Ideas are unknowable not on psycho¬ 
logical, but on critical grounds. They are unknowable because 
none of the categories applicable to the ordinary knowable can be 
applied to them. And he says that a new type of understanding is 
needed to blow them, whi^ he calls the intuitive understanding, 
and which, he says, God may possess but not we. And if Kant's 

• ConUmporary Indian Philosophy, p. 78. * Ihid., p. 77. 
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difficulties are to be solved, they have to be solved only with the 
help of the idea of the intuitive understanding; that is, by saying 
that such an understanding is involved and implicit in our own 
consciousness. Of course, we are not completely identical with it, 
but it seems to be working within us. Without postulating such 
an understanding, we cannot explain Kant’s problem why the 
object conforms to our idea and vice veysa. We have the convic¬ 
tion that, though in some cases they do not, in many they do. 
And the latter fact implies that the intuitive understanding, 
which idea can be and has been developed into that of the Abso¬ 
lute, is working within us. 

Instead of this method, if we adopt simply the psychological, 
we can hardly answer Kant. The three Ideas of R^on are not 
the common objects of the finite mind or self. They are within the 
depths of its being; they grip it and transcend it. Or in plainer 
language, they include it. The world as a whole cannot be treated 
as excluding ^e mind that is thinking it; the transcendental Ego 
is what lends the mind the ego-chaxacter at all; and the Absolute 
or God, Kant plainly says, is the sum-total of being, including 
both the subject and the object. And where the finite miud itself 
is engulfed, there is hardly any psychological situation. So far 
as the finite mind is concerned, the three Ideas are heuristic 
principles, though Kant is wrong in concluding that therefore 
they do not constitute our experience. They do, and must consti¬ 
tute our experience, as many post-Kantians pointed out, But it 
is beyond the powers of the finite mind to know how they consti¬ 
tute our experience. In order to know it, the finite mind must 
transport itself to a stage where it can no loiter exist as such. 
We may, if we like, study the relation of the finite mind to them 
as only heuristic principles. Then all of them would be nothing 
more than ideas; and the relation between them and the mind 
would be that between any idea held as an object and the mind 
as a subject that holds it. 

Professor Bhattacharya's attempt reminds us of Hegel’s 
PheTtomenology of Mind, in which the nature of our consciousness 
at various levels of experience is studied. But it is not psychology, 
as the study involves the study also of the change which the 
object undergoes when it is transformed into an object of a higher 
stage. It is metaphysics, psychology and epistemology in one. 
And such a study cannot be otherwise. 

A contemporary writer whom we may remember in this con- 
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nectioD is the phenomenologist, Hiisserl. One may feel like dis¬ 
covering some resemblance between Husserl's method and that 
of Professor Bhatfachaiya, Werner Brock writes: . . In Geo¬ 
metry, according to Husserl, we have a sdence in which one does 
not at all start from empirical facts, but from the intuition of 
certain ideal essences such as a point, line, triangle. And it is the 
conviction of Husserl and other phenomenologists that philosophy 
is likewise concerned with the intuitive apprehension and exact 
description of such essentials. This means that its primary task is 
to make clear in intellectual intuition what extended things, 
psychic experiences, volitions, really are as phenomena, of what 
their structural properties consist, how the individual features 
are to be differentiated and completely described. All this must 
be done in order to represent the full conceptual content which 
belongs to the phenomena of an extended thing, a psychic experi¬ 
ence, a volition."* This phenomenological study means the study 
of a content intuited in pure consciousness, cancelling or ignoring 
the reality or existential aspect of it. Is such a study possible of 
the three transcendental Ideas? Can they be intuited by any 
mind in pure consciousness? Can they be thought of without 
reference to reality or existence? They are postulated only to 
solve the question of truth or existence. Their very connotation 
involves the idea of truth or existence. A phenomenological study 
of the admittedly transcendental seems to be in principle impos¬ 
sible ; for, though we may think of the transcendental, we cannot 
intuit it. 

It may be said that transcendental psychology means the 
study of the relation of the finite mind to the presuppositions of 
experience. If S is the subject and 0 the object of which it is 
immediately conscious, what is the relation, it may be asked, 
between S and P, P„ etc., which are the presuppositions of the 
experience of 0? But if S is not actually thinking of P, P„ etc., 
there is no ordinary psychological relation. If S is actually think¬ 
ing of them after discovering them tbro;^h critical analysis, and 
accepts that, like the categories in Kant, they constitute the 
experience of 0; then we puty say that S, as thought, is thinking 
them and not of th&m, for they are the necessities of 

thought and belong to its very nature and structure. Thought 
here is practically thinking its^. But when S is thinking of the 
Ideas of Reason, which also are presuppositions of experience; 
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we have to say that, as they transcend S, it is thinking of them 
symbolically, and not that it is thinking them. If this is what is 
meant by transcendental psychology, we may accept it. But this 
is not merely psychology bnt epistemolc^ and metaphysics as 
well. And this does not prove the knowability of the Ideas them¬ 
selves, but only the knowability of their symbols. When Kant 
says that we can use them as heuristic principles, he certainly 
admits as much, that is, that they can be known as symbols, 
though he doubts whether these symbols are symbols of actual 
entities. Kant can be disproved only when we can prove that 
these Ideas themselves, not merely their symbols, can be intuited, 
and that there can be kinds of intuition other than the sense 
intuition with its two forms of space and time. Professor Bhatta* 
cfiaiya's contention that the three Ideas are self-evident’may be 
taken to mean that they are intuited. But he is not explicit on 
the point. But if he takes them to be intuited, there can be no 
symbolisation, nor meaning reference to the three Ideas, For 
instance, when I intuit a colour the colour intuited is not a symbol 
of the colour, nor does it tman the colour. There can be no dis¬ 
tinction of that kind in intuition. 

Corresponding to the four kinds of the speakable. Professor 
Bhattacharya says, there are four kinds of thought. He writes: 
“All forms of theoretic consciousness as involving the under¬ 
standing of a speakable are sometimes called thought. Of these, 
as will appear presently, only one form is literal thought, the 
others being symbolic thought which should not he called thought 
at all. Four forms or grades of thought may be distinguished. 
They may be roughly called empirical thought, pure objective 
thoirght, spiritual thought and transcendental thought. Empirical 
thought is theoretic consciousness of a content involving reference 
to an object that is perceived or imagined to be perceived, such 
reference being part of the meaning of content. There are contents 
that are objective but have no necessary reference to sense 
perception and this consciousness of contents may be called pure 
objective and contemplative thought. The content of spiritual 
thought is no object, nothing that is contemplated in the objec¬ 
tive attitude beii^ subjective in the sense of being appreciated in 
the subjective or enjoying attitude. Transcendental thought is the 
consciousness of a content that is neither objective nor subjec¬ 
tive."* 

< ConUmporofy PhUowphy, p. S?. 
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The distinctions which Professor Bhattacharya maizes wthin 
the speakable should have been made and can be easily under¬ 
stood only here. As a speakable the finite object is hterally speak¬ 
able; and the same is literally thinkable. And the distinction 
which he draws between the speakii^ of a thing and simply 
speaking a thing can be easily appreciated here. I ikink of a horse 
because the physical horse is not part and parcel of my thought. 
Bnt 1 may be said to think the content of my thought, because 
the content here is of the same nature as that of thought. This 
distinction can be more easily understood in terms of imagina¬ 
tion. The object imagined and the process of imagining it axe not 
two different things; so that imagining a mental image is a more 
appropriate ex^ession than the imagination of an image. Nay, 
even in imagining the image, the image, which is called the object 
of imagining, may fairly be said to be an adverb modifying 
imagining, so that the expression would come to mean imagining 
in that form. And the idea of the image may be said to be the 
final cause of the process. However, when we are referring the 
1 to the self, we may say that we are thinking the self and not 
thinking of the self. But we have to note that it would not be 
meaningless to say that we can think of the self too. Though 
thought is an activity of the ego, and also is, in a serise, the 
activity which is the ego; and though, so far as the present self 
has to be thought, thinking of the sdf is the same as thinking the 
self; when the self in the past and the future moments is the 
object of thought, we can say, with justification, that we are 
thinking of the self but cot thinking the self. 

But Professor Bhattacharya does not draw these distinctions 
with regard to thought, Thought is mainly of two kinds, the 
literal and the symbolical. The symbolical is again of three kinds 
accordingly as the attitude is objective, subjective, or transcen¬ 
dental. As we have already said, the three Ideas are transcen¬ 
dental; and the distinction between the subjective and the 
objective, though it may be started with, does not stand. Again, 
this distinction between hteral thought and symbolic thought is 
a little confusing. We generally understand that every idea or 
thought that has reference beyond itself is symbolic. In this sense, 
as the three Ideas are beyond thoi^ht—and when thought thinW 
of them its ideas refer beyond themselves—we may say that 
thought here is symbolic. Similarly, when thought refers to finite 
objects, it is symbolic, as the ideas here too refer beyond them- 
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selves. If literal thought is that which does not use symbols, then 
this thought is not literal thought though Professor Bhattacharya 
calls it so. Literal thought would be such thought as thinks it sel f, 
that in which the ideas or thoughts do not refer beyond them¬ 
selves, for instance, the thought of mere Being in Hegel’s 
dialectic, or, as a more appropriate example, the thought of 
thought itself. 

We may be told that Professor Bhattacharya does not roean by 
symbolic thought thought that uses symbols, but some way of 
lowing which is a symbol of thought; so that literal thought 
* means the knowing of any phenomenal object, while the symbolic 
is the knowing of the transcendental. Unfortunately, IPTofessor 
Bhattacharya does not clarify his ideas. Even if we suppose this 
alternative interpretation to be his meaning, it is difficult to 
understand why a knowing that is theoretical and discursive, that 
tries to relate one entity to another, is not thought but only its 
symbol Even for this knowing. Professor Bhattacharya says, 
^re is the difference between the subjective, the objective, and 
the transcendental attitudes. And a knowing that is capable of 
making these distinctions is still discursive. And every knowing 
that is discursive is thought, not merely a symbol of thought. If it 
is said that this knowing does not make these distinctions, then the 
distinctions between the three kinds of thought as weU as between 
the three kinds of the spoken, which Professor Bhattacharyamakes, 
vanishes. And thought here will be a knowing that will not be 
discursive but integral. Then there would be no judgment, and 
thought would come to a standstill. 

Professor Bhattacharya tells us that, in the knowing of the 
three Ideas, there is no judgment. He writes: "There are no 
judgmonts, accordingly, in metaphysics and, paradoxical as it 
may sound, the metaphysical beliefs are not reached by inference. 
The elaborate parade of deductive proof in metaphysics is only a 
make-believe, unless proof is taken, as Is sometimes taken, as the 
exposition of an experienced tautology. Metaphysical reasonii^ is 
only a sysUmatic exposition of syfriMic concepts, concepts that are 
implicitly taken as symbols of contents that are enjoyii^ly 
believed. This passage requires explanation and, if its meaning 
is contrary to experience, criticism. Here Professor Bhattacharya 
tells us that metaphysical reasoning uses symbols. If so, and if 
our ordinary thought too uses symbols, is it not abo to be called 
< Comemporcny IniUm Philesophy. p. 79. 
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symbolic? Why are metaphysical indgments tautologies and its 
reasoning a make-believe? What is the meaning of enjoyingly 
believing in the contents of metaphysics? What is the difference 
between this belief and superstitious beliefs? Are the transcen¬ 
dental Ideas believed in without any reason? If we are led to 
them by some reasoning, then this reasoning uses ju(%nent$ 
which cannot be tautolc^es. It may be that the three Ideas, 
being limiting concepts, are logical prejudices. Nietzsche asked 
whether it was not a prejudice that philosophers valued non¬ 
contradiction so much. It may be said that all such ultimate 
concepts, all heuristic principles, the proof of which lies in the 
fact that we cannot do without them, may be said to be believed 
in. But do we enjoyingly believe in them? In terms of Alexander's, 
I may be said to enjoyingly perceive my cognition. But I cannot 
be said to enjoyingly know the Ideas of Reason. I may enjoy my 
belief in them, but not the Ideas themselves. Further, if meta¬ 
physical reasoning is a systematic exposition, is it not a system of 
signifcant judgments and not of tautologies? There can be no 
system of tautologies. "The Idea of God as the sum-total of 
existence is the final presupposition of experience"; is this judg¬ 
ment a tautology? "The I is in truth a limiting concept": is this 
a tautology? Are these not metaphysical or philosophical judg¬ 
ments? Are they, again, self-evident? If philosophy is a system of 
judgments, the judgments cannot be tautologies, because a 
jud^ent like "X is X" cannot be systematically related with a 
judgment like "Y is Y." But if we have judgments like "X is Y" 
and "Y is Z," they can be related; and th^ form a system because 
of the presence of both identity and difference between the 
subject and the predicate of the same judgment, and between 
judgment and judgment. Further, philosophical judgments are 
not exhausted by the three judgments "Object is," "I am" and 
"The Absolute is.” The examples given above are also philo¬ 
sophical judgments: and a system of such judgments is philosophy. 

What is the reason for saying that metaphysical judgments are 
not judgments? Professor Bhattacharya writes: 'Tn a judgment 
proper, the word ‘is* expresses only, the objective attitude of the 
subject, but in this apparent judgment, 'is' means an objective 
content which is self-subsistent hut no fact. To express or formu¬ 
late this content is still to retain an objective attitude. This 
attitude is explicitly dropped in sayii^ 'I am/ The content here 
also is spoken and not spoken 0 f, but it is explicitly understood as 
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not objective and as only apparently objective or symbolized by 
objectivity/’* As regards the Absolute also, be says that there 
can be no judgment.» Even in what he says here, one feels that 
one has to differ. Does "is’^ express existence or objective atti¬ 
tude? That it expresses existence is the usual viewj but that it 
expresses objectivity is the view of Professor Bhattacharya. And 
because it expresses objectivity, the Am in “I am,” and the Is in 
“The Absolute is/' are only symbolic; and therefore the two are 
not judgments. But the “Object is“ is also no judgment, because 
the judgment is a tautology as both the object and the U mean 
objectivity. But when I say “The house is," do 1 mean merely 
that the house is an object and not myself, the subject? 1 mean 
that It exists and is not unreal. 

One may agree with Professor Bhattacharya in saying that 
these three are no judgments, but not for the reason he gives. 
These are not judgments, because there is really no predicate 
here. For Professor Bhattacharya these are not judgments, not 
because there are no predicates here, but because the predicates 
are only symbols of objectivity. But if there is a content, though 
the predicate is a symbol, there ought to be a judgment. On the 
other hand, where there is no content at all for the predicate, 
there can be no judgment. The three Ideas are so fluid and volatile 
that they pass into each other,' and their truth is their unity. As 
such they comprehend the whole of being; so that to say that any 
of the Ideas is, is almost lilce saying, Existence is. In this sense 
the three judgments axe tautologies, or to be more precise, there 
is no predicate in these judgments. What we call the predicate 
coincides with the subject, and this coincidence is absolute. That 
is why we say that the Absolute is beyond thought. This should 
not be interpreted as meaning that we never think of it, as is 
usually done. It is for this reason that the criticism, if the Absolute 
is beyond thought, how can you think and speak of it? does not 
invalidate the view. We do think and speak of it, but only in the 
sense that, in it, the subject and predicate completely coincide, 
Now, when we think of these Ideas, do we have them bodily in 
our thought? Certainly not. We think of them, as Professor 
Bhattacharya says, with the help of some symbols. Then these 
symbols mean those Ideas, refer to them. This means, when we 
speak of them we mean them. But Professor Bhattacharya says 
that the I and the Absolute are not meant, but only symbolically 
* Cottitmpofory Indian PhUes^ky. p. 69. * Ibid., p. 71. 
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understood. His Unguage here is peiplexing. There would he no 
meaning reference, only if the Ideas are bodily in our thought. 
But it is doubtful whether anybody holds the view that they are 
bodily in our thoi^t, which is undoubtedly finite. Thought may 
imply them; but as they include thought, it cannot hold them in 
itself or before itself. 

How then are we to show that the Absolute is knowable, which 
Kant denies? Professor Bhattacharya has struck upon the right 
method, namely, of pointing out tlwt there are different ways of 
knowing and ^at the mode of knowing finite and phenomenal 
objects is not the only way of knowledge. It is also true that 
knowledge is not co-exteosive with what he literal thinking. 
But that the Absolute is knowable cannot be proved, as Professor 
Bhattacharya thinks, psychologically, but only in ways by which 
Kant tried to deny it. Knowledge of the Absolute is implicit: it is 
only an implication. At our level, the Absolute cannot be explicit; 
and so a penological study is impossible. What we have to do is 
to point oat that the Absolute is in essence identical with the 
finite self, and that it is possible for the finite self to transcend 
itself and intuit and realiae the Absolute. What Professor Bhat¬ 
tacharya also wants to prove is the knowability of the Ideas of 
Heason, not their knownness.* And where we deal with only 
possibility, it is unwarranted to use a psychological method 
which is descriptive of actual things. 

The reader may get the impression that 1 am too critical while 
expounding Professor Bhattacharya’s position. But his thought 
is almost like a citadel with impregnable fortifications. And only 
an all-round and systematic criticism of his terminology and 
ideas can enable us to know what it may contain. The reader has 
a just cause to complain if a word like self-subsistence is used of 
a thing in the sense of referring beyond itself, and symbolic 
thought sometimes when thought uses symbols and other times 
when it does not! It is only such criticism that may fix his posi¬ 
tion. Without it, it is difficult to discover what Professor Bhatta- 
chaiyameans. It may be that his thought contains more. But unless 
his thought is further developed, it is difficult to appreciate it. 

But Professor Bhattacharya's is one of the very few attempts 
to reconcile the two statements that the Absolute is beyond 
thought and that still we think of it. Very easily the question is 
put: If it is beyond thought, how can you think of it? How can 

* ContampOTOfy Indian PiUosapAy. p. 65. 
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you speak of it even? The Upani§ads too declare that the Brah¬ 
man is beyond mind, beyond thought, beyond speech, and so 
forth. But are they not all the while thinking of it, in trying 
to prove that it is the only truth? Professor Bhattacharya feels 
the force of the objection, and wants to meet it by distinguishing 
between the different kinds of the speakable and the different 
kinds of the thinkable. We may not accept his answer, but we 
must admit the justlAcation of his attempt. He seems to have 
overlooked the fact that there is no descriptive psychological 
relation at our level between the three Ideas and the finite self. 
These Ideas, as ideal entities, are never known by the finite self 
as such, and are not knowable by it if it remains finite. What it 
knows are ideas of those Ideas, and the Ideas as the entities. The 
c&ief difficulty, we may say, in Professor Bhattacharya’s thought 
is that he has not noticed that, by the time the finite self is able 
to know the Ideas, it must have undergone transformation, which 
does not leave it in Its flnitude. But Professor Bhattacharya, all 
the while, seems to be maintaining that the finite subject itself 
can know the Ideas, and seems to be describing, on that presump¬ 
tion, the psychological relationship between it and the Ideas. 
Even to refer to the Saksl of Ihe Advaita, in order to prove that 
the finite subject can know the three Ideas, will not be of much 
use. First, this reference can at most support the contention that 
the subject can know only the Idea of rational psychology and 
not the other two Ideas. And it requires more than psychological 
description to show that the second Idea is the same as the pure 
indeterminate objectivity of deep sleep, which is also an object of 
Saksi. It is very doubtful whether Kant means by the world as a 
whole anything like this, though it is possible for us to say that 
this, as the Karoi^anTH. is really the world as a whole. Secondly, 
we should not forget that even the Advaita distinguishes between 
two subjects, one which is the pure witness and the other which, 
while being a witness, also enjoys and thinks that it is seeing, that 
it is enjoying, and so forth. We, as finite, are really the lower 
subject; and the truth of the higher has to be proved, and is not 
an object of our ordinary consciousness. And if we are able to rise 
to a state at which we are able to experience it, our finitude must, 
by that time, be dissolved. Professor Bhattacharya ignores this 
transformation altogether- And it is not enough to say that, if 
the subject undergoes such and such a transformation, such and 
such a kind of experience is possible. We have to show that 
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certain experiences are presupposed ty our ordinary experience, 
and tliat they can be reali^d if certain transformations are 
undergone by the finite subject. 

We may conclude by quotii^ a passage which gives the resiilt of 
Professor Bhattachai^'s view, that is, his conception of the 
Absolute. "What truth is not and is yet positive is the absolute 
freedom beyond being (the absolute f^dom of will) and what is 
indeterminately either truth or freedom is absolute value. There 
is no sense in speaking of the absolute as the unity of truth, 
freedom and value. It is each of them, these being only spoken 
separately, but not meant either as separate or as one. The 
theoretic consciousness of truth, then, is the consciousness of 
truth as distinct from itself as freedom and from the identity-less 
self-distinction or value. The absolute as transcending the enjoyed 
reality of religion is positive being (truth) or positive non-being 
(freedom) or their positive indetermination (value). The absolute 
is conceived rigorously as truth in (Advaita) Vedanta. What is 
loosely called nihilistic Buddhism apparently understands the 
absolute as freedom. The Hegelian absolute may be taken to 
represent the indetermination, miscalled identify, of truth and 
freedom which is value."* "This triple absolute is apparently the 
prototype of the three subjective functions—knowing, willing 
and feeling."* What we understand from these quotations is that 
the Absolute as truth, as freedom, and as value, corresponds to 
. the three subjective functions kncwing, willing, and feeling. We 
are here reminded of Fichte's statement that, in Kant's philo* 
sopby, there are three Absolutes in the three Critigues. For 
professor Bbattacharya, to speak of the Absolute as a unity of 
truth, freedom, and value, is meaningless, because the three 
Absolutes are not spoken as mcanl, that is, they are only sym¬ 
bolically spoken. This, again, is difficult to understand. When we 
think of the Absolute, say, as truth, we certainly think symboli¬ 
cally. But is there no meaning reference by the symbol to the 
symbolized? Or does the statement mean that the word has no 
ccmnotation with the help of which the denotation is determined 
by us? Professor Bbattacharya says that the Absolute as truth is 
sdf-revealing^; and this may mean that the word and the thought- 
symbol here have no connotation, but refer directly to denotation. 
But is it true that we attach no meanii^ to the term Absolute ? 
Is it self-revealing to us finite minds ? Even as a heuristic prin- 

• ConUmporary Indtm Phihs»phy. p. 6^ * Ibi4., p. 85. 3 Of. cit. 
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dple m Kant’s philosophy, it has a meaning, It is the sum-total 
of being, the final presupposition of our experience. It is the 
principle only with the help of which our experience in one of 
its phases can be organized. All this is the meaning of the concept. 
And it is not impossible and meaningless to relate the ideas of 
truth, freedom, and value. If three Thats without the Whats are 
given, I shall never be able to say whether they are identical or 
different. But if the Whats too are given, I may be able to say 
whether they are one or not. Not that I can always do it, but that 
the possibility of doing it is not excluded; and to do it will not be 
meaningless. In. fact, the three Absolutes are unified by some 
post'Kantians and neo-Kantians. 

All the three Absolutes are above religion. The Absolute as 
pbsitive being is truth, as positive non-being is freedom, and as 
the indetennination between the two is value. The meaning of the 
last seems to be that, in what is absolute value, will and truth do 
not determine each other, that is, they are not opposed to each 
other; and the Absolute is the interdetermination between the 
two. The second Absolute is freedom, probably because in it the 
will is unthwarted; and as every determination there is a restric¬ 
tion on the will, it is absence of all determinations and therefore 
non-being. But this non-being is not simple nothing; it is positive. 
It is the Sunya of the Buddhists. 

in 

SUFISU 

Sufism is not of Indian origin, nor is it an absolutely contem¬ 
porary phenomenon. It entered India with the Muslims, and has 
now become part of India's cultural heritage. Even Muslim writers 
say that it found its most coi^enial soil in India. Sirdar Iqbal All 
Shah writes: "Sufism, with its warm mystical yearning after 
union and fellowship with God, nowhere found a more suitable 
soil to thrive than India, where the very atmosphere was charged 
with a deep religious longing to find God, with the result that 
to-day it is established that fully two-thiids of India's Muslim 
population are under the influence of some one or other of the 
darwish orders."* Guillaume also writes; "Sufism travelled 
speedily from Iraq and Persia to India, where it found a con¬ 
genial soil"* Mr. M. M. Zuhuruddin Ahmad says that Sufism is 

> liUmic p. 292. * of JiUm. p. 470, 
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not particulaily a product of the Arabic mind, which is not so 
theoretical as to arrive at the idea of an absolute unity; it is the 
product of the Aryan mind, which is not satisfied with the 
origina] Islamic dualism.* Ko wonder, therefore, that Sufism 
thrives best in India. 

About the founders of Sufism there are divergent views. Bjerre- 
gaard writes: "Sufism as an historic factor may be traced to a 
woman, Rabia." But he adds: "Another explanation of the his¬ 
toric origin and development of Sufism is given by the Sufis. 
The seeds of Sufism were sown in the time of Adam, germed in 
that of Nnh (Noah), and budded in that of Ibrahim (Abraham). " 
It began to develop in the time of Musa (Moses), reached maturity 
in Isa (Jesus) and produced pure wine in Mohammad."* Zuhu* 
mddin Ahmad tells us that Abdulla b. Maynun al-Qaddha whs 
the original founder of Sufism, and Salman-i-Parsi and Uways-i- 
Qami also started a similar movement. "The object of the move¬ 
ment started by Abdulla was political, for he wanted to destroy 
Arab supremacy (in Persia), while the traditional movement 
associated with the names of K alman anA Uways was based upon 
love and devotion to God."J But the Sufis contend that Sufism 
was an esoteric doctrine imparted to Ali abne by the Prophet .4 
"Islamic Sufism started with the prophet himself and was followed 
by his companions to the letter. But in those days or even later, 
it was only a collective name for a set of practices, and had not 
developed in the form of dogmas or theories." Mansur gave it a 
practical turn by proclaiming that he was all truth; and Arabi 
and Ibn Sina turned it in to philosophy also.5 Of the Sufis, there is 
only one order called "the Naqshbandi which claims to originate 
with Abu Bakr instead of AJi."^ 

Sirdar Iqbal Ah Shah writes: "In accordance with the teachings 
of Al-Quran, Islamic Sufism is the name of every religion, creed or 
faith which has been preached from time to time in different 
countries and various tribes by teachers inspired by God. They 
came from one and the same source and taught one anH the same 
truth. But the hand of Time, combined with want of efficient 
means in olden days to preserve those teachings intact, afforded 
occasions and opportunities for human interpolations and wrxuig 
interpretations,"? This conception of Sufism is broad and catholic. 

• MjutU TfndenoHS m Itlam, p. xe?. 

» Mytik Tendmeitj in Ulam, p. i?. 
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Zuhuniddin Ahmad says: "This doctrine is clearly stated by 
Muhyuddin ibnul-Arabi, According to this theory, there was no 
fundamental distinction between believers and unbelievers, and 
the former, therefore, had no reason to prefer their brethren in 
faith over others."' Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah further writes: "Unity 
is the key-note to the conception of the Divine Being in Sufism. 
It denies all plurality of persons in Godhead and any participation 
of any being in the affairs of the world/'* Philosophically this 
conception is not actually monistic but rather mono-theistic. It 
does not advocate uruty of all existence, but is rather vudtarian in 
its conception of God. But there are some Sufis who believe in the 
unity of existence, that is, that all existence is one and that is 
God. Zuhuruddin Ahmad says: "The Aryan Pantheism combined 
wfth a similar theory of Plotinus developed into the famous Sufi 
doctrine of the Unity of Existence. It was a fusion of the Islamic 
unity of God, of the universal Spirit (Brahmatma) theory of the 
Aryans, and the Greek conception of the Unity of existing 
reality."3 'Tt is this central ideal of the absolute and abstract 
unity of God that forms a sort of nucleus to the doctrines of 
Islamic Sufism/' 

Many Sufis believe in the complete merger of the individual in 
the divine. Guillaume writes: "Some of the extreme Sufis believe 
that when the final nearness is attained the human soul becomes 
absorbed in the Divinity. This is called hulul (absorption) and 
sometimes iiHhad (union). But this pantheistic conception is 
strongly repudiated by al-Sarraj and al-Gazsali; though often the 
word and waslat are used to signify the closeness of the 
approach of the Divine Essence. Even when the Sufi talks of 
fanf'il Allah (annihilation in God) he does not mean to imply 
that the human soul becomes merged in the Universal Soul. 
Al-Gazaali's notion, like that of his great predecessor, is that the 
individual soul [ruk) at the Almighty's bidding emanates from a 
realm, the alam ul-MalahiU, nearest to the Divine Essence, and 
on its separation from the corporeal body reverts to its original 
home/' According to some, this merging has three stages. The 
first is annihilation in the Shaikh, who is the religious teacher. 
The second is the merging in the prophet, and the third in God .4 
But some do not believe in the necessity of the three stages, 
because God cannot be forgotten even in the first two .5 Some 

< Mystic Ttndendss m Islam, p. * Islamic S%^sm. p. 47. 

> Mystic Tsitdsnciss in Islam, p, z6i. * Ibid., p. 75. f Ibid., p. IS5. 
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Sufis, we have already read, do not believe in complete self- 
negation 01 in absolutely becoming one with God, Even after 
liberation some residue of the difference between God and the 
soul is left, "Complete resignation of one's actions, one's will and 
even of one’s self to the will of Allah, was one of the cardinal 
principles of the teaching of Islam and it was duly appropriated 
by the Sufis. According to the original theory of Islam, a human 
being never lost his individuality and independence, while to later 
Sufis the highest development of self was identical with the 
merging of self in another self.”* That is, Sufism is the result of 
the development of mono-theism into monism. And between the '' 
txtiemt monism of Sufism and the extreme dualism of Islam in 
its inception, we find various stages. 

The idea of unity that runs throughout Islamic philosoplty, 
Mr. Zuhuiuddin A^ad says, is of three hinds: the unity of 
personality, the unity of reflection, and the unity of existence, 
The first unity belonp to the purest type of mono-theisms. God 
who is the creator to be worshipped, is a personality. The third 
is the unity of existence, an idea which may or may not be pan¬ 
theistic, though Muslim writers take it invariably to be panthe¬ 
istic, and which belongs to the extreme type of Sufistic monism. 
The second was advocated and expounded by Mujaddid Ahmad 
Sirhindi. About it, Mr. Ahmad writes: "This theory like that of 
the 'Unity of Existence' was intended to solve the cosmological 
problem of creation and of the relationship of creator and 
creatures. Briefly stated, the theory was this, that the creator and 
the created were both real though different in their essence. One 
was real in its essence, while the other was real as the reflection 
of the other. The created things were real so far as they reflected 
the reality of the Infinite. They were real more or less in propor¬ 
tion to the clearness of the reflexion of the reality of their creator. 
Thus was reality itself graded. The measure and grade of the 
reflection determined the reality of each created thing. The 
diversity existed and played an important part in the universe, 
but all the created things had a uniform nature so far as they 
all reflected the same ultimate reality of the Creator/’* This 
doctrine reminds ns of the Advaita theory that the jiva is a 
reflexion of the Brahman. But the peculiarity is that the 
advaitin makes use of the doctrine for proving that the Brahman 
alone is real. 

* hiyUic TmdintUi in Tglcm. p, 133. 
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In Islam, whether Suhstic or otherwise, there was a tendency 
to regard God as be5rond human comprehension. "The Caliph aIi 
condemned in emphatic language all anthropomorphic concep¬ 
tions of the Deity. ."God is not like any object that the human 
mind can conceive; no attribute can be ascribed to him which 
bears the least resemblance to any quality of which human beings 
have perception from their knowledge of material objects. The 
perfection of piety consists in ktuw'ni God; the perfection of 
knowledge in the affirmation of His verity; and the perfection of 
verity is to acknowledge His unity in all sincerity; and the per- 
* fection of sincerity to deny all attributes to the Deity.... He who 
refers an attribute to God believes the attribute to be God, and 
he who so believes an attribute to be God, regards God to be two 
or parts of one. ... He who asks where God is, assimilates Him 
with some object. God is the creator, not because He Himself is 
created; God is existent, not because He was non-existent. He is 
with every object, not from resemblance or nearness; He is out¬ 
side of everything not from separation; He is the Seer, but no 
sight can see Him. He has no relation to place, time, or measure. 

... God is Omniscient, because knowledge is His Essence; Mighty, 
because Power is His Essence; Loving, because Love is His 
Essence. . . . not because these are His attributes apart from His 
Essence.... The conditions of time and space were wholly inappli¬ 
cable to Him."^ This reminds us of the mrguna Brahman of the 
Upani^ds, which can be described oidy in negative terms. There 
axe some, like Abu’l Hasan, who maintained that the attributes 
of God are eternal and also an addition to his Essence.^ 

As regards the relation between God, who is the ultimate 
reality, and the world, there are some differences of view. Ibnul 
Aiabi declared that Existence is the Supreme Being or Essence .3 
The world is a limitation of this Existence, which is called 
There is another view that existence is superimposed on Entity 
which is not within the reach of "thoiight, guess, imagination and 
fancy."* Accordii^ to this view. Entity must be the ultimate 
truth, and existence a sort of predicate. There is also the view 
that the world is an emanation from the Deity and will ultimately 
be absorbed in it .5 "How the DAai (in whatever sense it is taken) 
manifests itself and what relationship there is between the DAai 
and the St/ai (attributes) and finally between rai and aid (the 

< Ameer Ali: TiW Spmi ^ Ishm, p. 41$. * Ibid., p. 441. 
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creator and the created) is Uie theme of the theory of eznaitatioc 
{TannauuliU or descent),'** “To put the whole theory in a nut¬ 
shell: the DhiU saw itself in Sifat', this was a tasclH (illumination). 
The siftU are like the mercarial coating of a minor. This coining 
into being of illumination gave rise to duality. This illumination 
manifests itself as soul—When soul saw Itself, it was fHiikal. the 
coating of the miiror of soul was body—for there can be no 
reflection without a coating. When the coating of the body and 
the gaze of the seer disappear, the seer (the Soul) itself remains. 

So also, finally, where the Dhat's gaze disappears, the soul 
disappears, and Absolutism alone remains,"* ‘ 

The relation between God and the world is understood in terms 
also of the relation between substance and attributes. “Reality of 
Existence being the sole theme in the path of Suit, we must also 
note that Jami, in his Lawaih, likens the universe with something 
that consists of accidents which all appertain to the Single Sub¬ 
stance : and this he calls Reality underlying all existence, accord¬ 
ing to the author of This universe, he continues, 

consists of accidents, all pertaining to a single substance, which is 
the Reality underlying all existence. “3 But there seems to be 
some dissatisfaction with this view. For if the attributes alone 
are given and not the Dhai, the DluU reduces itself to a zero like 
Berkeley's material substance. 

Three internal emanations or Baitm of God are given: La 
BisHarti-shay or without condition of anything, Bisharti la skay 
or with condition of nothing, and Bisharti shay or with condition 
of a thing, ‘Tn the first case, the Dhat is above all conditions; 
imagination cannot soar up to it. In the second, its existence is 
implied without further assertion. In the third, something could 
be asserted about it. “4 In these three stages there are no attributes; 
only in the fourth do they appear.! We may understand this idea 
in the light of the distinction drawn by the laiva Advaita between 
pure and impure creation. 

One important point that deserves special attention is that, in 
spite of the conception that the finite soul is an emanation from 
God, Sufism, and Islam in general, incorporates the biological 
conception of it as a product of evolution into its philosophy. 
This conception is rendered very beautifully by Jalaluddin Rumi 
in verse, which may be quoted. 

« Islamic Sttfism, p, lii. * JW 4 , p, *47. 
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I^w in th« earth 
I lived in realms o£ ore and stone; 

And then I smiled in many*tinted flowers: 

Then roving with the wild and wandering hours. 

Over earth and air and ocean’s zone, 

In a new birth, 

I dived and flew. 

And crept and ran, 

And all the secret of my essence drew 
Within a form that brought them all to view— 

And lo, a Man! 

And then my goal. 

Beyond the clouds, beyond the sky, 

In realms where none may change or die— 

* In angel form; and then away 

Beyond the bounds of night and day; 

And Life and Death, unseen or seen, 

Where all that is hath ever been, 

As One and ^ole.> 

When these two doctrines, the doctrine of emanation and the 
concept of evolution, are combined, we have to understand that 
God as the universal Spirit assumes the form oi the material 
substance, then passes through the mineral, the plant and the 
animal st^es, then becomes man and suiters and enjoys for his 
actions, then becomes an angel and by further spiritual develop- 
ment, becomes Himself, who always was Himself in spite of the 
processes of ascent and descent. But then how can God remain 
pure, one and whole, in view oi these processes? These are only a 
dream. The spirit has fallen asleep and has this dream. When it 
awakens, it simply laughs at its dream. 

Awakened, he 

WiU laugh to think what trouhlous dreams he had, 

And wonder what a happy state of being 
He could forget and not perceive that all 
Those pains and sorrows were the effect of sleep 
And guile and vain illusion. 5o this world 
Seems lasting, though it is but the sleeper’s dream. 

Who, when the appointed Day shall dawn, escapee 
From dark imaginings that haunted him 
And turns with laughter on his phantom griefs 
When he beholds his everlasting home.’ 

* Quoted from Sir Mohaamed Iqbal: ’'le Raligion Poaatble?” {Pro6*«^ingt of 
tho ArisioUHan SotUly, 1932-30 * Quoted from Tho Logoty of Jtlom, p. 236. 
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The three important Sufi orders oi India are the Chisti, the 
Kaxjshbandi and the Quadiriyya. According to the first, the state 
of mind in which the finite soul is at one with God can be pro¬ 
duced thiongh music. But accordii^ to the second, the feeling of 
Divine love cannot, and shoiald not, be produced by music, which 
is prohibited by Islam. The third takes a middle course, and 
prohibits only such music as stirs up the lower animal passions in 
man.» 

IV 

SIR MOHAMMAD IQBAL 

Sir Mohammed Iqbal is better known as a poet than as a philo¬ 
sopher. But still he has given us a philosophy in his Reconstrudion 
of Religious Thought in Islam, The Secrets of the Sdf. and some 
articles, in all of which he shows himself to be a forceful thinker. 
Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah calls him the most celebrated modem 
thinker of Islam. And though he addresses his thoughts only to 
the Muslims, they could as well have been addressed to all, 
including the Hindus and the Christians. He was for a Jong time 
popular with the Hindus as well, but later his religious enthu¬ 
siasm became communal and he began preaching the Jihad or 
holy war against the unbelievers. But for that fact, his philosophy 
would have had a wider appeal and he would have been a potent 
force for unifying the two major communities of India. However, 
whatever be his communal views, his ideas are not without 
philosophical interest. 

Though much infiuenced by Rumi, Arabi and other Sufis, he 
does not believe that Islam ever preached the complete annihila¬ 
tion of self in God. The ego, as a finite centre of experience, is not 
false. It is the fundamental fact of the universe.* Iqbal's sym¬ 
pathies are more with McTaggart than wath Bosanquet. Yet the 
universe is not a finished whole: it is not yet a complete truth. It 
is ever advandng. After Bergson, Iqbal conceives reality as pure 
duration. "A critical interpretation of the sequence of time as 
revealed in ourselves has led us to a notion of the ultimate Reality 
as pure duration in which thought, life and purpose interpenetrate 
to form an organic unity. We cannot conceive ibis unity except as 
a unity of the self—an all-embradng concrete self—the ultimate 
source of all our individual life and thought."! Now, time, Iqbal 

* Th* My^ Tmdtngifs m Islam, p. 

* 7/W Ssersis of tht Ssif. p. xvil. E^iah traasIatioQ by S. A NicboMOQ 
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tells US, is an essential element in the ultimate reality.* He there* 
fore disagrees with McTaggart, who maintains the unreality of 
time. "But the real time is not serial time to which the distinctions 
of past, present and future is essential; it b pure duration, i,e. 
change without succession, which McTaggart’s argument does not 
touch."* So fax, Iqbal is at one with Bergson. But he does not 
accept Bergson's strictures against thought. The latter conceived 
thought as a spatializing activity and as opposed to intuition, 
which only can reveal the true nature of reality. Iqbal maintains 
that, though outwardly thought spatialkes and makes use of only 
mechanical categories, it has a deeper moment also in which it 
synthesires the elements of our experience and goes beyond 
mechanism. Iqbal criticizes both Gaazali and Kant also for failing 
‘To see that thought, in every act of knowledge, passes beyond 
^ its own finitude."? 

Iqbal is anxious to prove that man should not abandon the 
world in order to realize the ultimate truth. If, as it is generally 
maintained, thought is connected with the world, and if the 
world has to be renounced for the ultimate truth, it implies that 
thought has to be left behind. And it is held that intuition alone, 
and not thought, can reveal to us the final truth. But Iqbal wants 
to show that neither the world nor thought should be left behind. It 
was a mistake of GazzaJi, Kant, Bergson and a host of others that 
they have not noticed a deeper aspect of thought. "In its deeper 
moment, however, thought is capable of reaching an immanent 
Infinite in whose self-unfolding movement the variously finite 
concepts are merely moments. In its essential nature, then, 
thought is not static; it is dynamic and unfolds its internal 
infinitude in time like the seed which, from the very beginning, 
carries within the organic unity of the tree as a fact. Thought is 
therefore the whole in its dynamic self-expression, appearing to 
the temporal vision as a series of definite specifications which 
cannot be understood except by reciprocal reference. This meaning 
lies not in their self-identity, but in the larger whole of which 
they are the specific aspects. The larger whole is, to use a Qurime 
metaphor, a kind of ‘Preserved Tablet,' which holds up the entire 
undetermined possibilities of knowing as a present reality, reveal¬ 
ing itself in serial time as a succession of finite concepts appearing 
to reach a unity which is already present in them.”4 

• JitconJruciiM e/FtJigums TktrufM in Zslam, p. 77 . 
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Iqbal tells us that our sell has two aspects, the external and the 
internal, which he the efficient and the appreciative. In its 
first aspect it enters into relations with the things of space. It is 
what the psychologist generally studies, and can be interpreted in 
terms of the laws of association. It is in its internal aspect that we 
get the clue to an understanding of reality. “It is only in the 
moments of profound meditation, when the efficient self is in 
abeyance, that we sink into our deeper self and reach the inner 
centre of experience. In this life process of the deeper ego, the 
states of consdousness melt into each other. The unity of the 
appreciative ego is like the unity of the germ in which the experi¬ 
ences of its individual ancestors exist, not as a plurality, but as a 
unity in which every experience permeates the whole. There is no 
numerical distinctness of states in the totality of the ego, the 
multiplicity of whose elements is, unlike that of the efficient self, 
wholly qualitative. There is change and movement, but this 
change and movement are indivisible; their elements interpene¬ 
trate and axe wholly non-serial in character. It appears that the 
time of the appreciative self is a single 'now’ which the efficient 
self, in its traffic with the world of space, pulverizes into a series 
of ‘nows' like the pearl beads on a thread. Here is, then, pure 
duration unadulterated by space.”* 

To sum up the position so far reached. Reality is pure duration. 
In it time is an element; but time as it is in Reality is not serial 
time; it is change without succession. The elements in it inter^ 
penetrate and fuse into each other, so that we cannot make the 
distinction between past, present and future. It is one eternal 
now. The consdousness that can reveal to us the nature of this 
reality, which Bergson calls intuition, and which, as creative, is 
will also, and which Kant, Gazzali and others regard as beyond 
thought, is not opposed to thought. It is thought itself in its 
deeper aspect. Iqbal is not unaware of the fact that thought, 
which is used in our ordinary practical life, is mechanistic and 
that as such it cannot reveal to us Reality in its purity. That is 
why he says at another placed that, lying close to our normal 
consciousness, there are potential types of consciousness which 
can “open up the possibilities of Ufe-giving and knowledge' 
yieldii^ exp^ence." But this deeper consciousness is not opposed 
to thought; it is thought in its synthetic activity, by virtue of 

* The HuwalrucHeH ^ fMgiout Tkcu^tu in lilom. p. 65. 
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which the manifold fuses into one and serial time l:>ecomes pure 
duration and an eternal “now," Thi g truth is given in religious 
experience. The pure duration does not exclude the manifold of 
thought, and so rel^ion does not require a negative attitude 
towards the world. Reality is our self in its deeper aspect; and so 
our ego is not annihilated in Reality. 

It is obvious that Iqbal ingeniously connects the idea of pure 
duration borrowed from Bergson with that of the eternal present 
of Royce and others. Speaking of the divine time, he says that it 
* is what the "Quran describes as the 'Mother of Books' in which 
the whole of history freed from the net of causal sequence, is 
gathered up in a super-eternal 'now.' "Knowledge, in the sense 
of discursive knowLed^, however inhnite, cannot, therefore, he 
predicated of an ego who knows, and at the same time forms the 
' gro\md of the object known- Unfortunately, language does not 
help us here. We possess no word to express the kind of kiuw- 
ledge which is also creative of Its object. [Evidently Iqbal some¬ 
how missed here Kant's conception of the intuitive understand¬ 
ing.] The alternative concept of divine knowledge is omniscience 
in the sense of a single indivisible act of perception which makes 
God immediately aware of the entire sweep of history, regarded 
as an order of specific events, in an eternal 'now.' This is how 
JalaJuddin Dawani, Iraqi and Professor Royce in onr own time 
conceived God's knowledge. There is an element of truth in this 
conception. But it suggests a closed universe, a fixed futurity, a 
predetermined unalterable order of specific events which, like a 
superior fate, has once for all determined the direction of God's 
creative activity."* That is, even to call the divine time an eternal 
Now Is misleaing. For the idea suggests a closed universe in 
which past, present and future are once for all determined. But 
reality is pure duration and full of immense potentialities. So the 
idea of creativity should be added to that of the eternal present. 

This creativity is always a forward movement which never 
turns back. On this point Iqbal differs from Nietssche, who 
advocates Eternal Recurrence. Iqbal maintains that this recur¬ 
rence is one form of mechanism and determinism, and is opposed 
to free creativity. Recurrence means that the events of one cycle 
recur in the succeeding ones; and this means that the future is 
once for all determined. There can be creativity only when 
things are not previously determined. Nietzsche's view is “nothing 

• Tka RuonstnuHcn of R$Ufiorti Thought w p, X05. * lUd.. p. XoS, 
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more than Fatalism worse than the one summed up in the word 
'Qismat; "* 

The final reality, therefore, is an ego; it has to be understood as 
an ego. "Only that is, strictly speaJdng, real which is directly 
conscious of its own reality.”* And “on the analogy of our con* 
sdous experience, then, the universe is a free creative move- 
ment.”3 But then, what are the things created by the ego? It is 
only egos that can proceed from an Ego. The Ultimate Ego 
functions as ego-unities or ego-centres. *The world in all its 
details, from the mechanical movement of what we call an atom 
of matter to the free movement of thought in the human ego, is 
the self-revelation of the 'Great I am.' Every atom of Divine 
Energy, however low in the scale of existence, is an ego. But 
there are degrees in the expression of ego-hood, Throughout the 
entire gamut of being runs the gradually rising note of ego*hood 
until it reaches its perfection in man. ”4 Like I.eibnits and McTag* 
gart, Iqbal believes that the world is through and through 
spiritual, and consists of only selves or monads. But we should 
note that these egos, accord^g to Iqbal, proceed from God and 
had a beginning in time,5 and therefore God is given a far higher 
status by him than what he conld get from the hands of Leibnitz 
and McTaggart. 

Evidently, Iqbal believes in grades or degrees of reality. The 
true nature of reality is ego-hood. But we should not say that this 
ego-nature is as manifest in a particle of dust as in a worm, as 
manliest in a worm as in a man, and we may add, as manifest in 
man as in God. The true ego, for Iqbal, is our deeper self; and 
man cannot be always consdous of it but only in deep medita¬ 
tion. Probably, even then we do not go deep enough. However, 
there are grades of obscurity and clarity of this ego-hood and, if 
consciousness is the distinguishing mark of reality, there are 
degrees of reality. Material nature must be a sort of appearance. 

Iqbal writes: "Now a self is unthinkable without a character, 
i.e. a unifoTTO mode of behaviour. Nature, as we have seen, is not 
a mass of pure materiality occupying a void. It is a structure of 
events, a systematic mode of behaviour, and as such organic to 
the ultimate Sell, Nature is to the Divine self as character is to 
the human self. In the picturesque phrase of the Quran, it is the 
habit of Allah. From the htiman point of view, it is an interpre- 

* TU Rteonstmtium oflURgws »n Ui<m, p. i$o, 

» H/ii., p. loe, 1 tbid., p, 69. * Ibid., p, 99. 5 Ibid, p, Jfia. 
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tation which, in onr present situation, we put on the creative 
activity of the Absolute Ego. At a particular moment in its for¬ 
ward movement it is finite; but since the self to which it is organic 
is creative, it is liable to increase, and is consequently boundless 
in the sense that no limit to its expression is final. Its boundless¬ 
ness is potential, not actual."* Reality is a creative forward 
movement, and matter is the form of its activity. Because reality 
touches the serial time always only at one point, at that parti¬ 
cular moment matter appears finite. But as matter is an aspect 
of the creative movement, it also is infinite like the latter, and is 
ever-increasing because advancing. But this does not mean that 
matter would become infinite in some future moment. Its infini¬ 
tude lies in its potentiality and can never be actual. 

'There is therefore no duality of mind and matter in Iqbal's 
philosophy- "What then is matter? A colony of egos of a low 
order out of which emerge finite life and consciousness of a higher 
order, when their assodation and interaction reach a certain 
degree of complexity."* And similarly is the relation between 
body and mind interpreted. Iqbal accepts neither parallelism nor 
interactionism. "The system of experiences we call soul or ego is 
also a S 3 rstem of acts. This does not obliterate the distinction of 
soul and body; it only brings them closer to each other. The 
characteristic of the ego is spontaneity; the acts composing the 
body repeat themselves. "3 That is, the soul or ego is creativity 
itself; it is simply an onward movement. But this movement has 
a pattern or habit, according to which the acts repeat themselves. 
And this is the body. So really there is no difference between soul 
and body, or mind and matter. Does not the ^aiva Advaita 
maintain that the world is the energy of the Absolute? Do not 
many other VedSntic systems hold a similar view ? So matter Is 
not different from spirit; and, it cotild have been added, it should 
not be, and cannot be shunned. "The truth, however, is that 
matter is spirit in space-time reference. The unity called man is 
body when we look at it as acting in regard to what we call 
external world; it is mind or soul when we look at it as acting 
in regard to the ultimate aim and ideal of such acting. "4 

Though the whole world is composed of spirits and proceeds 
out of the Ultunate Spirit, Iqbal is opposed to pantheism. When 
reality is described as self-revealing and the metaphor of light 

« TAtf 0/JitJiiictts Tfiffughiin 7 siam,pp. 76-7. 

» /but. p. X47. f JWa., p, 146, « JbuT. p. ax 6. 
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is Applied to God, Iqbal tells us tbat it should '*be taken to 
surest the Absoluteness of God and not his Omnipresence which 
easily lends itself to pantheistic interpretation/'* God is not 
infinite in the sense of spatial infinity. His infinity consists of the 
' infinite inner possibilities of His creative activity of which the 
tmiverse, as known to us, is only a partial expression/'* But at 
the same time, Iqbal maintains that the universe is no other to 
God, and that God and the universe are "only intellectual modes 
of apprehending the life of God."s But this means that the 
universe is part and parcel of God. And pantheism must mean, 
according to Iqbal, the theory for >rtuch God is absolutely 
immanent in the world and is exhausted in it. But even in Hindu 
philosophy there is not a single school which believes in such 
pantheism. Even the Bhagoijad^ta asserts that the world forms 
only a part of God,4 an idea whidi is borrowed from the Upani^ads. 
And infinity of God is not understood spatially, though his 
presence must be felt at every point of space. However, if there 
is really no difierence between God and the world and the two 
are only two different modes of apprehending the same thing, 
is not God all-pervasive and so omniscient? Besides, if God can 
hold everything in an eternal Now, can anything be beyond his 
knowledge? These ideas do not seem to have been reconciled by 
Iqbal. In his anxiety to avoid pantheism, he has overlooked their 
iirecondlability. It is not necessary to deprive God of his 
omniscience, in order to avoid pantheism. Just as the eternal 
Now need not imply a block universe and absolute determinism, 
omniscience too need not imply them. Otherwise, for the same 
reason for which omniscience has to be given up, the doctrine 
of the eternal present also has to be given up. 

Iqbal believed in a sort of meliorism, but with the certainty 
of the victory of man over eviJ.5 The final victory cannot be 
achieved for man by somebody else; he has himself to work for 
it. But he may be sure of success for the obvious reason that 
everything proceeds from God and the world is only a mode of 
his behaviour. This meliorism evidently differs from that of James 
for whom there is continual struggle between the forces of good 
and evil, and God is not omnipotent and infinite. He therefore 


' Tht afUtHgwiu Thw^hi in Itiam, p. 8$. 

* Ibid,, p, ^ 

4 X. 43. Via*iikyA)tamid^ trrtsmtmMmi^nasthitojagai. 
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really depends on our help for subduing the forces of evil, But 
the help which human beings render in Iqbal's philosophy is not 
to a finite God, but to one who is infinite and omnipotent, and 
therefore is not pitched against forces as eternal and powerful 
as himself. The so-called evil forces are not really a second to 
him, for the world consists of nothing but egos which proceed 
from him. There is nothing alien to him in the world, and evil 
therefore must be unreal or an appearance for Iqbal, Iqbal does 
not discuss the point in detail, and it would not be fair to attribute 
to him views not acttially held by him. But we may say that 
* here is a problem not completely solved. 

If God is the central reality and all the egos that constitute 
the world originate in him and therefore have to go back to him, 
where does meliorism come in? If success is sure provided we 
^ try, why not be optimistic instead of being merely melioristic? 
Iqbal's idea may be that even this world, of which evil is a neces¬ 
sary factor, may be bettered if human egos strive for it. If this 
is his view, some new problems crop up. There are many in Europe 
who hold such a view. Tennyson believed in a far ofi divine event, 
which would of course be an event in serial time. Of late, Samuel 
Alexander says that the world would evolve the Deity itself 
Iqbal's view may not exactly be the same, because for him Deity 
comes first and not last. But it may be that he believes that the 
kingdom of God can be brought down to earth, and that the 
world can be made perfect if the human egos so will it. But 
the question here rises, why, if the world issues from God, it does 
not issue perfect, and, if God really wished that an imperfect 
world should issue forth from him, whether he would allow man 
to make it perfect. What are the grounds of our certainty that 
we shall succeed in making it perfect? Or are there any limits 
to the perfection which the world can attain ? And what are they? 
These questions do not seem to have been raised by Iqbal, and 
it is difficult to say how he would have answered th^. 

Iqbal's motive in advocatii^ meliorism seems to be that man 
should not remain inactive in the belief that the world is incurably 
evil or that it is the business of God to make it better and so 
success is sure. Of the philosophers in India, there is none who 
more emphasizes and condemns inactivity than Iqbal. Almost 
all contemporary Indian philosophers including Radhakiishnan, 
T^ore, Gandhi, Aurobindo Ghose, Tilak, Svami Vivekananda, 
etc., condemn the negative attitude to the world; but in this 
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condemnation and the exhortation to be active and to control 
the Nswld of matter, Iqbal is one of the few who have gone to 
the extreme. Auiobindo Ghose believes in everybody becoming 
a Superman, provided he works for it. This Superman is a ruler 
of the world, though he is a ruler of his own s^ also, He is the 
man nearest to God. and he can make the ^akti or power of God 
work according to his will Indeed, in order to attain this power, 
he must cease to be selhsh. Aurobindo Ghose's yoga is therefore 
a yoga of the will. The Superman does not shun matter; he does 
not fly from nature. On the other hand, he conquers it and 
contn^ it. And there is really no shunning of matter, because ' 
matter is the energy of God. A very similar idea is found in 
Iqbal's writings: 

It is sweet to be God's vicegerent in the world 

And exercise sway over the elements. • 

God's vicegerent is as the soul of the universe, 

Kis b^g is the shadow of the Greatest Name. 

He knos^ the mysteries of part and whole 
He executes the command of AlUh in the world.* 

This vicegerent is really a sort of Superman who controls the 
entire nature, of course, in the name of God, And that he controls 
the world in the name of God shows that he is not egotistic and 
selflsh. He is a ruler of the world just as much as he is a ruler 
of his own self- Iqbal writes: 

Thy soul cares only for itself, like the camel: 

It is sdi<ooceited, self-governed, and eelf-wiUed. 

Be a man, get its halter into thine hand. 

That thou mayst become a pearl albeit thou art a potter's 
vessel,* 

And farther he says: 

If thou qinst rule thy camel, thou wilt rule the world 
And wear on thy head the crown of Solomon.^ 

But in order to become a Superman, one must be of strong 
character and must act: 

The man of strong character who is master of himself 
Will And fortune compliant. 

If the world does not comply with his humour. 

He wUl try the haaard of wax with Heaven,4 

' TIu Secrets of the Self. p. 79. * Ibid., p, 7j. 

> IU 4 ., pp. 78^. 4 Ibid., p, 90. 
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But there need be no war with heaven. Ibe man's end is not 
selfish; he is master of himself; and by being a master of himself, 
he has transcended himself. Only he has to act. 

The pith of life is contained in action. 

To d^ht in creation is the law of life.* 

But now, how are we to cease to be selfish? How are we to be 
rulers of our selves? Is it by complete self-surrender to God? 
Does love of God involve such self-surrender? Iqbal is opposed 
to every idea of self-negation. It is not self-negation but self- 
affirmation and self-assertion that he preaches. "Physically as 
well as spiritually man is a self-contained centre, but he is not 
vet a complete individual. The greater his distance from God 
the less his individuality. He who comes nearest to God is the 
completest person. Not that he is finally absorbed in God. On 
the contrary, he absorbs God into himself."* The self-affirmation 
is preached to such an extreme as to advocate the absorption 
of even God and not surrender to him. Life is an assimilative 
activity; and it assimilates even God. And good and evil are to 
be interpreted in terms of this assimilative activity. Personality 
is the tension we experience in this activity and "that which 
fortifies personality is good, and that which weal:ens it is evil ."3 
Thus whUe some preach that *we should become one with God 
by complete surrender to him and by being absorbed by him, 
Iqbal preaches that we should become one with God rather by 
absorbing him, when our self-affirmation and self-assertion become 
complete. This is really a dangerous advice; and it can be rightly 
followed by only a very few. It easily lends itself to the inter¬ 
pretation ^lat selfishness and self-aggrandizement form the path¬ 
way to reality. Iqbal must not have meant that; but it is very 
few that can see the truth underlying his words, Indeed, he felt 
that Hindu intellectualism and Islamic pantheism tended to 
deprive people of their capacity for action and infused into them 
a spirit of resignation miscalled contentment, bom of weakness 
and self-abnegation. As an antidote to this spirit, Iqbal preaches 
self-assertion and stresses it so much that it appears to be almost 
self-aggrandizement amounting to the subjugation of God himself 
for one's purpose. But Iqbal could not have meant it; for he says: 

Gain knowledge of Life's mysteries. 

Be a tyrant. Ignore all except God. 

» The Seenls ofthe SHf. p. 89. • Ibid., p. w. > Ibid., p. udl. • TUd.. p. 94, 
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Our duty to God and therefore the primacy of God is often 
repeated.* Yet on the whole, one cannot but say that there U 
over-emphasis on self-assertion, though it may be to counteract 
the mischief wrought by the spirit of resignation and passivity. 

In accordance with his doctrine of self-assertion, Iqbal preaches 
a doctrine of vigorous and aggressive love. We have to love God; 
thereby we do not surrender ourselves to him but rather absorb 
him. Love is a unifying force; but by it we do not enter God's 
unity, but rather make him enter the unity of our selves. But 
if all absorb God's unity into the unity of their respective selves 
and thereby become identical with God, then all become identical; 
and probably we have to interpret Iqbal's assertion that the 
human ego is not annihilated in God, to mean that the ego 
continues to be the ego by becoming like the Ego of God. TJiis 
point is not clearly stated by Iqbal- In what sense the absorption 
of God by the human ego has to be taken may be a matter for 
controversy, and we may leave it undedded. 

Very often the love preached towards God is that of the weaker 
to the stronger sex. It is therefore a surrender of the whole 
personality, including will, thought and action, to God. And we 
rarely come across this love preached in the opposite direction. 
It is only in Iqbal that we find something like it. Iqbal does not 
say that God is a woman, and that our love for him must be 
what it would be towards a woman. But he preaches aggressive 
love, a love that compels the object loved into union. The lover 
is not to say: I am yours, do what yon like with me; but, you are 
mine and attune your will to mine. Iqbal says: 

Tbe Fountain of Life is Love’s flashing sword.a 

It is very doubtful whether a poet like Tagore would ever have 
associate love with a sword. Of course, love conquers; it may 
conquer even the sword. But it is difficult to understand how it 
works with a sword. But after all, Iqbal may be making an 
over-emphasis. 

If we are to affinn ourselves, are we to abandon our desires 
saying that they belong to the flesh and cot to the soul? Iqbal 
does not preach looking down upon our material nature, 
life is latent in seeking, 
its origin is hidden is de^, 

Keep desire alive in thy heart. 

Lest thy little dnst become a tomh.i 
• TU Sttrait oJlh4 St^, p. 73. » Hid., p. 29. 
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Desire is the noose for hunting ideels, 

A binder of the book of deeds. 

Nation of desire is death to the living * 

Life is the hunter and desire the snare. 

Desire is Love’s message to beauty.^ 

Iqbal cannot he here advocating the ind ulg ence of any every 
desire. For he preaches duty to God, and the desires naturally 
must conform to this duty. Only to counteract the teaching of 
other-worldliness and the escape from things material, must he 
have been glorifying desire so much. Self-affirmation is possible 
only through our acting for the satisfaction of desires, i^d it is 
only for the satisfaction of desires that matter is appropriated 
xid made part of self. 

Self-affirmation brings not-seli to light. 

Iqbal, like Nietssche, inveighs against the doctrine of self¬ 
negation as invented by the subject races of mankind in order 
to tame down the strong ruling races. True, the doctrine self- 
negation in some of Its forms is false, and produced disastrous 
consequences. But the doctrine of self-affirmation too, if it means 
aggression and aggrandixement, will lead to equally disastrous 
consequences. Examples need not be given now when the world 
is passing through one of the most evil times. Had Iqbal been 
living now, he would have toned down his utterances. Even if 
the weaker races, with all their burden of poverty and misery, 
are not able to assert themselves; in the division of the spoils 
of aggression, the stronger races are sure to fall out, hght and 
perish. It is in principle impossible for them to come to an under¬ 
standing in that division; for aggression is the principle which 
will be applied by them to each other, just as rouch as they 
applied it to the weaker races. And how that egression can ever 
be love is beyond our comprehension. The sword of aggression 
produces always a doable effect; it strikes both the striker and 
the struck. And though Iqbal's language lends itself to this inter¬ 
pretation, he could not have meant it. He wanted to preach a 
doctrine which would counterbalance the evil effects of the 
doctrine of self-negation, and so overstressed certain points. For 
we should not forget that the Superman of Iqbal, like the one 
of Auiobindo Ghose, is a self-ruler and not an egotist, And unless 
he is an egotist, he cannot really be a tyrant, The Superman is 
r TAe S4cr9is offh* Stif, p. 24. * Ibid., p. 61. 
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4 tyrant, only in the sense that he is ruthless in carrying out the 
word of God- He may rtiie the world, hut for its good and not 
for his own self-sati^action. His self is already controlled, and 
whatever satisfaction it derives it derives from carrying out the 
word of God. Education of the self consists in obedience, self- 
control and divine vicegcrency.* Our interpretation must recon¬ 
cile Iqbal’s poetical utterances. 

This emphasis on self-affirmation leaves on Iqbal's thought the 
stamp of individualism, though this individualism is tempered 
by the idea of obedience to God and absolute seli-contro]. Iqbal 
a^pfs Rumi’s idea of the evolution of man out of matter, and 
maintains that immortality depends on man’s own efforts. He 
says: ‘'If he (man) does not take the initiative, if he does not 
evolve the richness of his being, if he ceases to feel the inward 
push of advancing life, then the spirit within him hardens into ^ 
stone, and he is reduced to the level of dead matter.”* As in the 
philosophy of Aurohindo Ghose, matter, according to Rumi, 
evolves into plant life, then into animal life, and then into mind. 
But evolution should not stop with human beings. Man should 
rise higher and, through his own efforts, should become one with 
God. Or he may fall and become dead matter again, and again 
pass through the higher stages. "Personal immortality, then, is 
not ours as of right, it is. to be achieved by effort. Man is a 
candidate for it.”* That is, the world is the rale of soul-maldng. 
But when the soul is made, it depends on the soul itself whether 
to become immortal or not. 

Though Iqbal is first a poet and then a philosopher, the insight 
he showed into the problem of time, the nature of thought and 
of reality is profound. He has been able to develop a fairly 
systematic philosophy of self-affirmation, which is really needed 
now by all the Asiatic peoples, though here and there his poetical 
expression is charged wi& over-emphasi$. His idealism is per- 
sonalistic and even absolutistic. And in spite of absolutism, he 
has made a serious attempt to preserve the individuality of the 
human ego. 

• TM Sur»U 0/ lid Srif.p. 7 S. 
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CONCLUSION 


I 

CHANGE FROM THE NEGATIVE ATTITUDE TO THE WORT© 

The reader of the two chapters on Contemporary Idealism must 
have noticed several currents of thought. But all the most impor¬ 
tant writers agree that the negative attitude to the world, which 
has come to be associated with Indian philosophy, is the result 
of a false doctrine, which, being untrue to reality, has produced 
undesirable consequences, Not only these philosophers, but also 
many European interpreters* of Indian tho^ht and culture have 
dbswved that the original uTitings of the ancient Brahmins, both 
philosophical and literary, are full of aest for life and enthusiasm 
for action. Their senses were alive to the rich variety of experience, 
and their minds were keen on the values of life. They worshipped 
their Gods for the pleasures of this and the other world. Even 
the philosophical poem, Bhagavadgitd, is meant to teach action. 
As Tilak maintains in his Giidrahasya, Kr$pa could never have 
taught Arjuna, who was dejected by the idea of having to loll 
bis own kith and kin, and whom wanted to exhort to kill 

bis enemies and be a hero and not a coward, the doctrine of 
inactiori. Arjima was ready to cease acting; he threw down bis 
bow and arrows, and wished to go to the forest and live like a 
hermit. So there was really no occasion for Kt$pa to preach 
inaction. And whatever "bis metaphysics, K;^a must have 
preached not a negative but a positive attitude to the world. He 
tells us that the World knowsas it were how toadjust itself. Reality, 
as the Time-Spirit or Kala, is the real agent of the world-process. 
But it works through individuals. They are its instrumenis 
{nimittamdirdh). Whenever the forces of evil gain the upper hand, 
reality creates itself as a hero—call him an incarnation, prophet 
or superman—who will set matters right. If he becomes egotistic, 
and does not allow himself to be carried through the vortices 
of strife and turmoil; if he flinches like Arjuna and wants to 
retreat from action; then, be shows himself to he a coward, but . 
the world-process does not stop. It selects some other individual 
as its instrument; some other will be the Superman, the hero of 
the time. And egotistic, attributing to himself the agency of the 

' For iactence, bm Maason-Oanel: Ttidia, pp. xvi-xvli. 
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historical events, the iormer falls and misses the true nature of 
self and reality. The forces of evil, whose very nature is to work 
against the order of reality, must he put down. Reality must 
always assert itself. If it does not assert itself through one, it 
must assert itself through another. The man who abstains from 
action only creates a dualism between himself and reality. Only, 
be displays bis ignorance and lack of enlightenment. Realization 
of reality is possible only through action and not by abstaining 
from it. 

It is this aspect of the andent Indian teaching that many of 
the contemporary Indian philosophers want to bring to the 
forefront. The escape from matter and material values creates 
the dualism of matter and spirit, But truth is not dual, it is one. 
So matter should not be treated as alien to spirit but as part o'f 
spirit. Matter has to be transformed into spirit, and material 
^4lues have to be transformed into spiritual values through 
transvaluation. Both Tagore and Radhakrishnan assert that we 
are interested in the Absolute, not in its transcendent purity and 
sublimity, but only so far as it comes home to oui business and 
bosoms. For Tagore, our chief concern is with the Absolute 
humanized, and, for Radhakrishnan, with the Absolute as Intel- 
lectuaHzed. Dr. Bhagavan Das finds fault with the traditional 
Advaita for not including the world of nature in the Absolute. 
Of the Muslim writers, Iqbal glorifies desire. Aurobindo Ghose 
preaches the doctrine of the Superman, who is to use the power 
of the Absolute for the betterment of the world. And Mahatma 
Gandhi applies his metaphysics directly to the affairs of the world. 
In spite of the ascetic colour which Mahatma Gandhi's utterances 
have, his is a philosophy of action and self-affirmation, the seif- 
affinned of course being the true self. No sane philosopher would 
preach the affinnation of self in its momentary fits of whims and 
passions, but only of the self in its true nature. Undoubtedly 
Mahatma Gandhi is trying to better the world, and is not preaching 
renunciation. True, he is insisting upon a discipline that is almost 
as rigorous as asceticism. But we have to remember that the 
Samurai, the hereditary military caste of Japan, are one of the 
greatest admirers of Buddhist ascetidsm, for they could adapt 
its disciplinary rules to their military life with the bWt advanta^. 
Even in action one cannot be unfUnching, unless one's will is 
thoroughly disciplined. However, the tendency towards a positive 
view of the world is apparent in all the contemporary thinkers. 
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Reference has already been made to the fact that Radhalcrish- 
nan, Tagore and Bhagavan Das treat U&yl as a combination 
of both being and non-being. The approach to the Absolute from 
the side of the world is an approach to a More, but not to a mere 
other, the realization of which involves the absolute negation of 
the world and its values. And because the Absolute is a More 
than the world, it can be thought of as conserving the values 
of the world and not as leaving them out, In short, the Abso¬ 
lute is the perfection of the world; it is its completion. So the 
world is not left out as an other, but is positively included or 
* absorbed. 

But we have to note the other side to this question. Signal 
service has been done by these three thinkers, each doing it in 
fiis own way, to Indian thought by pointing out that the idea 
of a positive approach to the Absolute is necessary and possible. 
Of all. Professor Radhakrishnan has proved that the idea is not 
inconsistent even with the traditional Advaita. The world is a 
combination of being and non-being, the Absolute is the fullness 
of being. Therefore whatever of positive value there is in this 
world must be preserved in the Absolute. And so the significance 
of understanding as both being and non-being is that it is 
possible to cany right into the heart of the Absolute, 

Non-being is nothing; and when the being part of }Aly^ is carried 
right into the Absolute, non-being raises no problem. But even 
if we understand the problem in this way, that is, as perfection 
and a path to the More, we have to note that the state of per¬ 
fection is qualitatively difierent from the state of imperfection. 
The difference is not merely quantitative but qualitative as well. 
And, further, this process of perfection or completion is not only 
the becoming more, but abo the recognition of an eternal presence. 
It is this that makes Safikara describe the world in negative terms 
as neither being nor non-being and so forth, and posit a sort of 
negative relation between the Brahman and the world. But of 
course, in spite of this negative relation, the world has no separate 
being. That is why he understands the world as an expres¬ 
sion of the Absolute, or as a form which the Absolute puts on 
and may give up without being in any way affected by either 
process. 
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n 

SSLF-HEOATION AND SELF-AFFIRMATION, THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE SUPERMAN 

In spite of the positive approach to the Absolute and the emphasis 
on the idea of becoming more, both Tagore and Badhakrislman 
preach self-surrender to God. The Absolute is the highest self of 
all. It certainly has to be realized. But the realization is possible 
only through sdf-suirender, The process from finitxide to infinitude 
is a process of perfection; but yet this perfection is attained 
through self-negation. We have to surrender our whole personality 
to God, Our attitude to the world should not be negative. But 
with reference to God we should adopt a negative attitude to 
ourselves. The idea is the result of the perception that God or 
the Absolute, which is our innermost self, is an eternal presence. 
It is not something to be produced, but a truth to be recognized. 
We have to become one with it; and as it is the truth of our finite 
selves, they must lose themselves in it. The surrender is really 
the affirmation of our true Self. And so self-affirmation is possible 
through self-negation. 

But opposed to every idea of self-negation stands the philosophy 
of Sir Mohammad Iqb^. We are not to sunender our selves even 
to God. The highest realisation does not lie in allowing our selves 
to be assimilated by God, but in assimilating God himself to us. 
Our love of God does not mean entering the unity of God, but 
forcing God into the unity of our selves. We may become one 
with God either by becoming one with his unity or by making 
him enter our unity and thus absorbing him. But the latter 
alternative is more consistent with self-affirmation carried ruth¬ 
lessly to the extreme. 

The result of the modem positive attitude to the world and 
the doctrine of self-affirmation is the idea of the Superman. In 
Western philosophy, this idea is assodated with the philosophy 
of Nietzsche, and is being connected with the doctrine of dictator¬ 
ship. In India, Aurobindo Ghose among the Hindus and Iqbal 
among the Muslims are preaching it. But in either the Superman 
is not so aggressive as in Nietzsche. The Superman for Iqbal also 
may be a tyrant; hut he is a tyrant, only because he ruthlessly 
enforces the will of God, not his own, He has no egotism. True, 
the Superman of Nietzsche lives dangerously, but only to brow¬ 
beat and terrorize others. He creates in the minds of people not 
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confidence but fear, not reverence but hatred. He has no higher 
aim in his life than forcing his own wUX on others and thus 
tyrannizing over them. But the Superman of Aurobindo and Iqbal 
act for the good of the world, for bringing the kingdom of God 
on earth- They are first their own rulers, and then become the 
rulers of the world. They are the ideal of every man, and every 
man can become a Superman. He does not shun the world but 
transforms it into spirit. Of course, the Superman of Iqbal is 
aggressive when compared to the one of Aurobindo. 

Ill 

TRADITIONALISM AND ANTI-TRADITIONALlSH 

Another cunent of thought running through contemporary 
idealism is that of anti-traditionalism developed by J. Krishna* 
murti. There have been many protests against established ways 
of thought and action in India. Caste system, priest'oraft, ancestor 
worship, ceremonial rules, etc., have been disapproved by many. 
But so far, by none have these protests been developed into a 
philosophy of anti-traditionalism except by Krishnamurti. Thus 
we have both traditionalism and anti-traditionalism in India. 
However, no systematic philosophy of traditionalism has been 
developed by any Indian. Of late, its ideas that are current here 
are more or less borrowed from Ren6 Gudnon and others. But 
though traditionalism as a theory has not been developed here, 
it has always been implicit in practice. But anti-traditionalism 
is an important phenomenon, the more so because it has been 
developed into a philosophy. The central idea of this philosophy 
is that, as the final reality is beyond all description and finitude, 
no idea that belongs to finitude can adequately express it, and 
no action that a finite being does can lead to it. All our thought 
and actions are controlled by our thoioght and behaviour 
mechanisms, which are the result of the mutual adjustments of 
the divisions created in the one reality. Both thoi^ht and 
behaviour mechanisms have a tradition, a history which is cosmic, 
racial, social and individual; and so reality lies beyond them. 
The traditional ways of thinking and acting can never lead us 
to reality. Was not the advaitin asked long ago by his rivals; 
If thou^t and the world are unreal, is not the proof that they 
are nnrpal false? 

It is of course to be admitted that, in the extreme form, anti- 
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traditionalism is a one-sided doctrine. If thought is false, then 
not only its proof that thought and the world are false would 
be false, but also its discoveiy that there is an ultimate reality 
would be false. This shows that thought is not absolutely false, 
that it is in some intimate touch with reality, and that it has a 
deeper nature which is not false. Probably, the advaitin and the 
Buddhist would say that it is neither false nor true. Thought 
must be the expression, though an imperfect one, of the very 
reality. To call it an illusion must have a logical, and not merely 
asdolcgical, significance. 

The antidote to anti-traditionalism must certainly be tradi¬ 
tionalism. And traditionalism is the strongest when the Absolute 
or ultimate reality is determinate. It is here that the Absolute 
would be the cosmos with its traditions, which constitute the 
preconceived plan in the mind of God, according to which the 
aeation is made; it is here that we find fate, QiSPuU. or pre* 
detennination, holding the greatest sway. On such a conception 
only of reality are the traditions given ontological status, eternity, 
and ultimate justifiability. To break a tradition would be to 
violate the law of realify, and is therefore of the nature of evil. 
Traditions then would have an absoluteness, for they axe the 
determinations of reality and belong to its essential nature. And 
the deadliest wars, like the Thirty Years War, that convulsed the 
earth and defaced it, were fought for them. Traditionalism based 
on a determinate Absolute would be the moulding of everything 
in terms of a given determination, reducing everything to its 
terms and subordinating it to its purpose, The greatest ruthless¬ 
ness and intolerance are possible on this conception. But the Indian 
mind is free from them, because its general innate belief is in an 
Absolute or God beyond determinations. 

The traditionalism of India, as Gu^on rightly interprets 
it in his Man and His Bscomng, is the traditionalism of the 
indeterminate Absolute.^ But unfortunately, this traditionalism 
seems to be made a justification for each and every tradition 
in some quarteis. The traditionalist in India is the smir^, whose 
philosophy is the Advalta as ^afikara understands it. All those 
who are sectarian, who are either Vaisnavas or Saivas, are not 
called stnarias. The Indian philosophical tradition insists on the 
intuition of an indescribable, indeterminate and supra-rational 

t S«e tiflo the Ulthor'e article, "TnditioiuJiam ecd laterpceutloit of 
Hxperienoe.'’ TAe Qu^rUrly (1939, February to AphJj. 
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BraJunan; and, however the systems dijler, they nmst agree on 
this point. It is the conviction that deteiininations are not 
uJtimately real that allowed the systems to accommodate each 
other. This attitude is instanced by the mutual respect which 
the schools of the Advaita tradition show each other. And as a 
general rule the Advaita schools are more tolerant towards the 
other schools than the latter are toward the Advaita. Buddhism 
and Jainism were disliked by the orthodox schools, only because 
it was felt that, by their rehisal to accept the Sruii as their 
authority, they did r^ot accept the original intuition as handed 

• over by them. But still wars like those fought between the 
Catholic and Protestant confederacies were unknown in India. 

So both traditionalism and anti*traditionalism in their extreme 
forms are neither desirable nor philosophically justifiable. The 
safest and truest theory would be the traditionalism of the 

* indeterminate Absolute or anti«traditionalism of determinations. 

IV 

GRADES OF UONISW BETWEEN THE DUALISK OP MADHVA 
AND THE NON-DUADISM OP ^A^KARA 

Between the absolute non-dualism of ^ahkara and the absolute 
dualism or pluralism of Madhva, there are different grades of 
monism and dualism. While the Brahman and the world of jivas 
and nature are absolutely identical in ^afikara, they are absolutely 
different in Madhva. But both are monotheists. And as a mono¬ 
theist, Madhva keeps the jivas and nature in complete dependence 
on the Brahman. It is only this dependence that is of monistic 
importance in Madhva. Just as Sahkara explains away the 
passages on difierence in the Upani$ads and takes the passages 
on identity literally, Madhva takes the former literally and 
explains away the latter. All the others try to retain both identity 
and difference in varying degrees. For Bh^kara, identity is 
primary (svabkdvika) and difierence secondary. The two relations 
between the Brahman and the jivas on the one hand and between 
the Brahman and nature on the other, are different. The jiva 
is different from the Brahman only in the state of bondage; 
during mukH they are absolutely one. But between the Brahman 
and nature, the relation is equally identity and difierence. We 
already referred to the view mentioned in Srikarabha^a, according 
to which the relation between the Brahman and nature is identical 
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naturally and different temporally, as in the case of the relation 
between the Brahman and the jiva. Similarly, there are systems 
which give more importance to difierence than to identity, 
Vijninabhikfu, Baladeva and RSmanuja give primacy to dif¬ 
ference, In dl the three, $alcti or the power of the Brahraaoi is 
the principle of unity. And this ^akti includes both the jivas 
and nature.* It may be one or two or three; but it belongs to 
the Brahman. Of all the three, again, difference is the most 
marked in Vijh^abhik^; the unifying Sakti does not pre> 
dominate over differences. The unity is explained as what can 
be found between father and son, the examples of the 

sun and his rays, the thing and its constituent atoms, too, are 
given. In Baladeva, difference is less marked than in VijfiSna- 
bhik$u, because, following Caitanya and Jlvagosv^mi, he adopts 
the category of incomprehensible identity-difference between the 
jiva and the Brahman. For him, there are three Saktis belonging 
to the Brahman, one for nature, one for the jivas, and a third for 
controUii^ both. The relation between the Brahman and all the 
three is incomprehensible identity-difierence. But stiU, the insis¬ 
tence on diFerence is very great, and Baladeva writes as if it is 
absolute. In Bamanuja too, difierence is primary and identity 
secondary. The two, Sakti as enjoyer and the ^akti as the 
enjoyed, together constitute the body of the Brahman. RimSnuja 
understands the relation between the Absolute and the world as 
that between soul and body. He among the Vai|navas, and 
^rikaiitha among the halvas, hold this conception. 

l^jmbarka and ^pati give equal importance to both identity 
and difference. Between the Brahman and the world of jivas and 
nature both identity and di^erence are natural [svilhdinka) and 
not temporary, assumed or unreal. And identity in difierence 
holds true even in mukti. And because identity and difierence 
hold equally in mukli, Kimb&rka does not think that even as 
individuals (st^or^e) both the Brahman and the jiva are identical. 
But ^ripati identifies them even in their svarupa, form or 
individuality. 

One important event in the development of the sectarian 
systems is their absolute non-dualism or Advaita. Both the ^aiva 
and the Yai^ava traditions have their Advaita. The protagonists 
of the former are Vasugupta and Abhinavagupta and that of the 

I EvftB ftccordifig; to Kadhva, tbs jivas aad nature coutitute tbs or 

enerEr of the Brabinao. 
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latter is Vallabba. in the foirner. the concept of plays the 
part of the unifying principle, and it has absolute domination 
over difference. But ytt the world is as real as the Brahman; 
and here they difier from Sankara, who maintains that it is neither 
real nor unreal. 

In Vallabha, no use is made of the concept of Sakti in spite 
of his sticking to the Advaita. Like the Saiva advaitins, be 
maintains that the world is real, because only what is real can 
issue from reality. 

V 

DIFFERENT USES OF THE CONCEPT OF HAyA 

Another important feature to note of the Vedantic tradition is 
the varied connotation of the word Maya. In the Brhadaravyaka, 
it is used in the sense of magical power. In the Sviidhaiara, it 
is used in the sense of illusion as well as Prakrti. If the two 
ideas are combined, MAyA as the source of the world may be 
treated as cosmic illusion. But it is possible to interpret the term 
differently. For in that passage, though MUyS is taken to be 
illusion, it may also be taken to be somsSra, the world of birth 
and death; for in another place in the same Upani$ad, M&yH is 
identified with Prakrti. Anyway, Sankara and his followers would 
interpret it as cosmic illusion, as what is neither real nor unreal 
and so forth. Whatever may be the actual meaning of the term 
in the Upani§ads, the meaning given to it by the advaitin is 
clear. The Saiva advaitin uses it, not in the sense of what as 
neither real nor unreal, but in the sense of the real. There is no 
element of unreality in 1^^. It is PrakfU or the source of the 
material world, and belongs to the lower order of creation or 
evolution from 5iva. Even for the PlficarAtra system, Maj^ has 
the same significance; the only difierence being that, for it, 
in its essence is not absolutdy identical with Vi$nu, while for 
the ^va system it is identical with ^iva. For Vallabha and his 
followers, is not a metaphysical principle at all; it only 

means the ignorance of the jiva, by which his intellect is clouded 
and he forgets his identity with the Lord. For Madhva, it is the 
^ar^a^akti or the natural power of Vi$9u, through which he 
exercises control over the world. It is absolutely identical with 
him, though distinguished from him with the help of xfiUfa or 
particularity. In the philosophy of Caitanya, Jivagpsvlfui and 
BaJadeva, we have MayA and Aparaiaktl, the former being 
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another name ior Prafcrti or the principle of matter, and the latter 
being the power by virtue of which the indivisible unity of the 
Lord becomes divisible into the jivas and screens his underlying 
unity from them. Tbror^ the same, again, the jiva realizes his 
oneness with the Lord. In this philosophy, both and 

Aparaiakti are real, and are the ^a^is of the Lord. The element 
that is practically common to all these cozmotations is mys> 
teriousoess. In general, means a mysterious principle of 
creation and rarely, even in ^aAkara, absolute unreality. And 
this is a point that all students of Indian philosophy, particularly 
the Western, should note. For very often they understand by 
|pU.y& what is absolutely unreal and worthless. 

la Buddhism also, the word Maya is used, but very often in 
the sense of what is neither real nor unreal or in the sense of 
what is both real and unreal. Among the contemporary philo¬ 
sophers, Radhakiishnan, Tagore and Bhagavan Das understand it 
in the latter sense. It suits Radhakiishnan's thought in general, 
because it marks a positive and easily tangible way to reality. 
The world is neither full reality nor absolute unreality, but is 
a mixture of the two. And it becomes more and more reality, 
when it becomes more and more complete. For Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, Maya is the process of identification and dlfierentiation 
between the Self and Kot>5elf. 


VI 

BBLATION OP MATTER AND SPIRIT 

The conception of matter as the ^akti or the energy of the 
Brahman reduces the opposition between matter and mind to 
almost nothing. Even in the absolute dualism of Madhva, PraJcrti 
or the material principle is dependent on God. It is completdy 
pliable. In the systems of Baladeva, Vijfilnabhik|u, Nimbarka, 
Sripati and BhSskara, it is both identical with, and different 
from the Brahman. In Ramanuja and Srikaotha, it is the body 
of the Brahman. In the ^aiva Advaita, it is absolutely identical 
with Siva. And curiously enough, even according to MadhavS- 
c5rya,» a follower of ^ahkaia, Mayil is the ^akti of the Brahman. 
Then, according to h^dhava, May& would be neither real nor 
unreal, only when considered apart from the Brahman. In 

• FollchadaH, II, 47 ftad 48, MAdhkvicSiya compane th« BraluDic asd Miyl 
to fire and ita power of beet. 
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fact, our finite experience feels the world as apart from the 
Brahman; therefore the world is neither real nor unreal. But 
whatever reality we experience of the world is the reality of the 
Brahman reflected in the world. And of course it is because of 
this reflection that the contemporary thinlters regard the world 
as both real and unreal. However, ihe point is that, if Maj^ is 
really the SaJrti of the Brahman and the world is the expression 
of this ^akti, then there is really no opposition between matter 
and spirit. To treat them as opposed is to introduce dualism, 
In the $uddhadvaita of VaUabha, there is no metaphysical 
concept of Ma>^- Everything is the Brahman, because it proceeds 
from the Brahman direct. In all the Advaitas or nonnlualisms. 
matter is essentially conscious, because it is the power of the 
cbnscious Brahman. In all the systems in which it is regarded 
as the ^akti of the Brahman, it is really an aspect of the Brahman, 
and the difference between the systems lies in whether they regard 
the relation between the Brahman and the ^akti as absolute 
identity or identity in difierence. 

In Bergson, matter is the vit4il spatial ized and become 
uncreative. Body is the spearhead of the onward thrust of reality. 
Iqbal tells us that, according to the Quran, it is the habit of Allah. 
It forms one of the ways in which the ever-advancing reality 
expresses itself. And for many Vet^tic systems, it is the expres¬ 
sion of the Brahman. This aspect of Indian thought has not been 
brought to the forefront by its interpreters so far. It will help 
remove the notion that, for Indian philosophy on the whole, 
matter is alien to spirit. 


Vll 

DIRECTION OP THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHIST 

IDEALISM 

The general trend of Buddhist philosophy, like that of the 
Upanisads, is towards an indeterminate and supra-rational reality. 
But this tendency seems to have taken shape quite unwittingly 
and slowly. In the primitive Buddhism, there was little or no 
metaphysics. The Theravada was not much interested in meta¬ 
physics, but only in decomposing the ego in order to escape 
beyond the reach of misery. In the later schools like those of 
the Adhakas, the Uttar&pathakaa, etc., we have germs of the 
Vijfiinavada and the doctrine of Tathata, And by most of the 
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Hinaj^a schools meditation on the void, on the uncompounded, 
etc., was prescribed. But then in the Praj^p&ramiia literature, 
we find the identification made of Sfinya, TathatS and Dhanna- 
dhatu. And this idea of reality was developed with varied 
emphasis by the later Mah&j^a schools. The Madhyamika 
laid stress on ^unya, the Vijftanavadins on Vijfiana, A$vagho§a on 
Tathata, and Asafiga on the Dharmadhitu. But for all, reality 
was indeterminate. Though the Lankavatdra calls it Mind-only, 
it would not call it even by that term if possible. Similarly, 
though Vasubandhu calls it Vijfiaptirnatrata, he would prefer not 
calling it by any term at all. It is simply Tanmatrati or That-only. 
It is the same as saying that it is Tathata or Suchness. The 
Buddhists in general would object to calling it satta or existence, 
because existence and non>existence are detenninations for them. 
But we know that to call it simple satta is as good as calling it 
^ple Tanmatrati or Tathatl. So we may conclude that the 
general direction of the Aryan mind is towards a reality which 
is beyond determinations. 

But an interesting feature of Buddhism towards its end is that 
it began treating the world as a transformation {^ariv^ma) of the 
original principle. It started treating the whole, for example the 
self or ego, as an aggregate; and the escape from misery was 
sought by reducing this aggregate to its constituent parts, At 
first, it did not inquire whether these parts were real or unreal; 
but later in the school of the SarvSstivSdins, it asserted their 
eternity- Farther on, it noticed that even these simple parts bad 
no reality, but that they were Hinya. But wherefrom could these 
parts have come? It might have been felt, at first, that they 
originated out of nothing, But human reason, even among the 
Buddhists, does not seem to be satisfied with such an idea. And 
when this Sunya was identified with VijfiSna, it was thought that 
Vijhina underwent transformation or pari^&ma in order to 
produce the world. It is not maintained that the Vijh^a'^dins 
accepted the parindmavada (doctrine of transformation) exactly 
in the form in which we find it in the ^Akhya. But the change in 
the tendency is obvious. The theory was grafted on the Buddhistic 
theory of praiiiyasamuipdda (dependent emei^ence). and so there 
are slight differences, which have been noted in a previous 
chapter. But the idea that the world could not have come out of 
nothing entered the mind of the Buddhists too, and began to gain 
a hold there. 
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VIII 

METAPHYSICS AND THE THEORIES OF ILLUSION 

It is to defend the tlieory that consciousness, and not the material 
object, is real that the \^jnanavadin8 prop*ound the doctrine of 
aimahhySii (illusion as perception of one's self). According to it, 
the object perceived in illusion is the self itself. The advaitins 
too do not accept it, But if the aiman is the sole reality for the 
advaitin, why does he reject it? If ultimately everything is the 
aiman or the Brahman, the advaitin also could have shown that, 
even in illusion, the object perceived is only the Brahman or 
atman. But the advaitin does not seem to be prepared for such an 
aj)Solute identification of the world with the Brahman. We have 
seen that, for the Mfidhyamika Buddhist, the same word Sflnya 
signifies the reality of itself as well as the unreality of the world. 
He bolds that the world is ^onya and the ^unya is the world. And 
consistently with his conception of reality, he holds the iunya- 
khy^vada' (illusion as perception of ^un}^). And in fact the 
anirvacaniyakhyaixvada (the doctrine that illusion is the percep¬ 
tion of the inexplicable) of the advaitin is really fio other. But the 
difference between the two is that the advaitins accept sadadhi- 
^fhanabhranta or that the illusion has a real or existent basis, that 
unreality implies reality, while the Mfidhyamikas accept niradhi- 
^fhanaihratna or that no such reality is implied. That is, in spite 
of the assertion that the Brahman or the Simon is everything, the 
advaitin is not willing to go the whole length with the Buddhist 
in identifying the world with the Absolute. Otherwise, if the 
Brahman is the whole reality, he could have formulated a theory 
of illusion which would have been h'ohmakhy&U, the theory that 
the object of illusion is the Brahman itself. Even for the Yog^- 
carin or the Vijfianavadin, the dtman that is said to have assumed 
the form of the illusory object is not the finite subject or ego, but 
the original Vijfiana which divides itself into the subject and the 
object. And the Brahman in the Advaita stands in the same 
position as that of this Vijfiina. 

Even the ^alva Advaita tries hard to prove that the nature of 
the material world is consciousness. Ths material world is a 
transformation {panpama) of the ^akti of Siva; and the ^alcti is 

• W« r«fsrr«d to the opiiuOQ cumnt in ladift that the MftdhyemiPft 

holds ASaikkyitivS^, but that lOnyakhyOHbida ia more couaetest with his 
position. M SL Lexmipiuvn SriiiivmsachA^& uye tbit tbe7 do bold iOnya- 
%tiyaik>i 4 A. See his DorUnodaya. p. 295. 
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absolutely identical with ^iva, who is pure consciousness. So the 
objective world is. in truth, pure consciousness. Even then, the 
followers of this system of philosophy are not at all willing to 
accept the doctrine of atnuihhyaii (illusion as perception of one’s 
self). Though, consistently with their position that the world U 
real, they accept the doctrine of scUkhyaii (illusion as perception 
of a real entity) or that the object of illusion is real; they have no 
objection, we have seen, to accommodate the theories of akhyaU 
(illusion as non«cognition), amrvacmiyakhaii (illusion as cognition 
of the inexplicable), etc., which belong to the orthodox Hindu 
systems. The first reason, therefore, for their opposition to the 
doctrine of atmahkyati (illusion as perception of one's mind or 
self) seems to be that the doctrine belongs to a heterodox system, 
which does not accept the authority of the Sruti. Secondly, though 
they maintain that the world is a transformation of ^akti, which 
is wholly identical with the Brahman, they hesitate to rnaW^ this 
identification wholeheartedly like the Buddhists. That is why 
they admit into their satkhyaiivada (doctrine that illusion is the 
cognition of a real entity), anyathakhydHvada (doctrine that 
illusion is the mistaking of one object for another) of the 
as an element. We may therefore conclude that no Vedantic 
system has gone as far as UatJiyana Buddhism in identifying 
final reality with the world. The latter sees the ultimate 
reality in this world to a far larger extent than any Vedintic 
system. It is for this reason that some interpreters like Dr. Das- 
gupta< have been led to think that Nig&rjuna advocates pure 
phenomenalism without recogniring a reality behind phenomena. 
This is of course not a correct, tho\^ an honest interpretation. 
Was not Spinoza interpreted as a naturalist, as an atheist, and so 
forth? Even the Midhyamika does not say that the world as we 
see it is real. If he does so, there would have been no occasion for 
his criticism of the categories of the phenomenal world. Nor is he 
satisfied with reducing the phenomenal world to simple nothing. 
He was rather anxions to prove that reality is not to be found 
anywhere else than in the heart of the phenomena themselves. 
Only, our point of view or vision has to change. The world may 
be an illusion; but the adki^tkdna or the locus of illusion is not 
different from the object of illusion. It is at the very core of 
illusion: it is its very kemeL 

* The Author himsoU b«l<] view At one time. See his " Adviit* &&d Buddhistic 

Viewp^jitS.*' AU-Ittdia Ofimtoi Confentut, 1940. 
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rx 

THEORIES OP CAUSE AND EFFECT 

It would be interesting to put together the various theories of 
causation held by the Ve(tentins and the Buddhists, and note 
their similarities and dissimilarities. According to the view of the 
NaiyS^kas, which we may say is that of ordinary realism, the 
cause is of three kinds; samavayikarat^ra, also called %*padana~ 
harai^ or material cause, the asamavdyikarai^a or relational 
cause or the relations by entering into which the parts constitute 
a whole,* and the nimittakarai^a or the efficient cause. All these 
are accepted by the Vedantic schools. But the upSddnakdrai^a in 
the idealistic schools may be a paritmmikdrisria or a vivariaJtdra^. 
Hie partnamik^atm is that material cause which undergoes 
transformation in producing the effect, like milk in produdng 
curd. But the vivarUtkararta, like gold which is the material 
cause of some ornament, does not undergo such transforma> 
tion. The nature of gold is not aBected when it becomes an 
ornament; but that of milk is aBected when it is changed into 
curd. 

This is the general view.But Vallabha holdsthat ibAparindmikd- 
tana need not be a vikdH, that is, it need not be affected. But if it 
is not aBected, it is practically the same as the vivartakirana. 
It is probably the association of the idea of vivarta with the ideas 
of illusion and unreality of the world that prevents Vallabha 
from using the word vivartakdraifa with reference to the causality 
of the Absolute. 

In addition to these three kinds of cause, Vljnanabhik^u men¬ 
tions another called the adhi^hanakarAi^ or adhdrekdfa^. It 
is a cause that supports the transformation iparinanuC) which takes 
place on it; and as it is only a support, it is unaffected by the 
transformation. With the hdp of the idea of adhi^t^nakdra^, 
VijnSnabhiksu attempts to prove that the Brahman is unaffected 
by the transformation which its Prakrti undergoes. 

As regards the effect, broadly spealdng there are two views: the 
satkdryavdda and the asatkdryavdda, that is, the theory accoid> 
ing to which the effect is existent in the cause and that according 
to which it is non-existent in the cause. The upholders of the 
$atkaryavdda argue that, if the effect does not exist in the cause 

• Zt is ifltsnstiiu to nets tbst tbs long ago recog:nisod that th« 

relatioDS betwesn^e parts of a whole are also its constitaents. 
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already, then any cause must produce any effect; we must be 
able to ^t oil out of sand. This theory may be divided into 
parit^amavida and vivarUnida. Accordinf to the ffrst, the effect 
is existent in the cause; but the cause must undergo tran$fonDa> 
tion ipariifdma) in order to become the effect. For the second, the 
reality or existence of the effect is the reality or existence of the 
cause. But the effect is a peculiar appearance or form which is 
superimposed on the cause, or which the cause superposes upon 
itself. And this assuming oi forms does not affect the nature of 
the cause. The former is generally associated with the ^hkhya 
and the latter with the Advaita. 

The advocates of the asaikdryavdda contend that, if the effect 
already exists in the cause, there need be no activity of the cause 
to produce the effect; and we can have everything at ail times 
without produang it. What is called drambkavdda or the view 
that the effect has a beginning in time and does not exist in the ^ 
cause previous to that moment, implies this doctrine. This dram- 
bhavdda is associated with the Naiyiyikas. The Buddhist doctrine 
of sanghdiavdda also implies it. According to this doctrine, the 
effect, for example the soul, is only an segregate of the shandhas 
and has absolutely no reality of its own. The Buddhist doctrine of 
pTatiiya%aim6p5da whi^ has already been discussed, involves 
it. According to this doctrine, the effect originates depending on 
the cause, but not out of the cause. As the doctrine of pari^dma 
does not at all agree with that of momentariness, the cause can 
never be said to become the effect. But no effect is possible 
without a cause. So the Buddhists struck upon the idea oi depen¬ 
dent origination. But origination out of what? Nothing. The 
effect therefore cannot be said to have been existent in the cause 
before iU appearance. But indeed a dialectician like NS^rjnna or 
Nigasena may say that the effect is neither existent nor non¬ 
existent before its appearance. For if it is said that it is existent, 
then it would be objected that there would be no need of the 
activity of the cause to produce the effect. If, on the other hand, 
it is maintained that it is non-existent, it may be asked: Then 
why does not any cause produce any effect ? And we are not to 
forget that the Vijfianavadins tried to incorporate the doctrine of 
paritidma into their doctrine of praiUya$amttp6da. 
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GRADES OF SUPERbfALS 

Another important feature of Indian idealism is its grades of 
Supemals. The Absolute may be the final truth; and ultimately 
creation and every aspect of it may be attributed to it. But it was 
found inconceivable how an Absolute beyond description, pure 
and perfect, could be the cause of this world. And so various steps 
between the world with its impurities and the Absolute in its 
purity were thou^t of. Even in European philosophy, we know 
that a Demiurge or Logos was inserted between the world and 
God; and the direct cause of the world, it was said, was the 
Demiurge. In Indian philosophy there is no unanimity as to the 
number and nature of the steps between the Absolute and the 
world. Even in the Buddhist Vijnlna'^da, we have an inter¬ 
mediate link between the original Vijfi&na and the world. And it 
is the Alayavijfiina. It is the same as the pure Vijiiana but charged 
with the $am$kdra$. It is the VijftSna with reference to the world, 
and plays the same part as that played by livara or the lower 
Absolute in the Advaita, and by God in the philosophy of Radha- 
krishnan. Sometimes the higher Vi]fi&na too is called the Alaya- 
vijfiana and a distinction is drawn between the higher and the 
lower Alayavijfilnas. Sometimes the higher is called Alaya and 
the lower Alaya. And at other times the higher is called simply 
Vijfiaptim^trati or Vij^ma and the lower Alayavijfilma and 
Vi^kavijfiina. But the motive in drawing these distinctions is 
apparent. VijnSUia may be quite pure; but it has an aspect with 
reference to the world, the aspect as the cause of the world. As 
the source of the impurities, it must have them in germ. It must 
be conceived with reference to those impurities; and as such it is 
contaminated by them and occupies a lower position than the 
original Vijfiina. 

In the Advaita, we have three main supemals: the Brahman, 
livara and ^ik^. Indeed, some advaitins do not accept these 
distinctions but contend that the Brahman itself, though pxae, 
can be the creator of the world, as the whose authority 
cannot be questioned, declares so. But others who are not so 
bold in their convictions accept the distinctions with certain 
differences which have already been refened to in a previous 
chapter. The Brahman as pure cannot be the source of the im¬ 
purities and imperfections of the world. So they must be traced 
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to some other prindple, which is Maj^. The Brahman somehow 
assodated with Myt is Uvara, He is csJled also the lower or 
apara Brahman. But the Brahman is the same as the jiva in 
essence. And yet it is not affected by the actions of the jiva. It is 
the pure witness of the jiva's actions, pains and pleasures. As 
such it is called Sikfi. As unaffected by these, the SaJc§i is not 
impure like the jiva, who is affected by them. S^$i is the witness 
of the three states or avasikds of the jiva, namely, the waking 
states, dream and sleep. He is the same in all the three states, 
because he «*an compare them with one another. 

In the Paiupata and the Saiva Advaita, between the Purufa or 
the finite self and $iva there are three st^es of pure creation. 
But if Sakti is taken as a separate iatva or category, we shall have 
four. But as she is treated as absolutely identical with ^va, ^va 
plus Sakti may be taken as one. Next we have SadSSiva, livara 
and Suddhavidj^. In the Plficaratra or Vai§navism, we have 
correspondingly Vi$nu with Laxmi, Sahkariana, Aniruddha and 
Pradyumna. The difference between the two series is that, in the 
Pancaratra, Laxmi is not absolutely identical with Vifpu. Both 
identity and difference hold between the two. 

In contemporary philosophy, Aurobindo Ghose gives a different 
list of sapemals. They are only three; Sacddananda, the Super- 
mind and the Overmind; ox the Brahman, I^vaia and Jiva; or 
Puru$ottama, K§ara and Ak^ara. These superoals seem to be 
borrowed not from the ^aiva or the Sakta philosophy, but from 
the Bhagavadg^. 


XI 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIOKS OP THE ONE-NESS 
OF THE 6SAHMAN 

The reader must have noticed that all the Vedintic systems agree 
about the one-ness of the Brahman. But in explaining or per¬ 
ceiving this one-ness, they differ from each other. Madhva sees 
the Brahman as a pure monotheist. Others go beyond, and make 
different approaches to monism. And the number of systems that 
retain bo^ identity and difference is larger than those which 
retain only identity or difference. In ^afikara's philosophy we 
find more Buddhist inffuence than in those of the others. By most 
the unity is preserved in terms of a thing and its power. Only in 
the philosophy of Vallabha do we miss the Idea of ^akti. He 
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makes use of the concept of whole and parts, and asserts that the 
relation between the two is absolute identity. 

In Indian philosophy as many varied attempts have been made, 
‘as in European philosophy to get at a unifying conception. It may 
be put down that the words Absolute and the Brahman mean the 
same in the respective traditions. Just as Absolutism in the 
West means sometimes absolute monism, sometimes identity in 
difierence, and at other times even pluralism as in McTaggart, we 
have in Indian philosophy the Brahman conceived sometimes as 
absolutely non-dual, sometimes as an identity of difierences, and 
at other times as a plurality. It should not be understood that 
the philosophies of Viji^nabhik$u and McTaggart are alike in 
every respect. But the general outlook is the same. For McTaggart 
God, if he existed, must be one of many selves. And though 
for Vijfianabhik^u the Puru§as and Prakrti are said to constitute 
the ^akti of livara, the Puru§as are independent selves, and 
livara is really the chief among them, though possessing the 
power of control over them and Prak^i. 

Among the modem European philosophers, Kant arrived at the 
idea of a unifying principle in his God with the intuitive under¬ 
standing- This God later became the transcendental Ego in 
Fichte and Self-consciousness in Hegel. That the Brahman is 
conscious, either in the sense of being consciousness or in the 
sense of having consciousness, is accepted by all. Some treat 
consciousness as the ^akti of the Brahman, and others as its very 
being. But all say that the Brahman can be conscious of itself. In 
this sense, we may say that the Brahman is self'Conscious. In the 
West, the idea of unity in terms of body and mind is not very 
popular with the philosophers, This conception, whether ulti¬ 
mately justifiable or not, enables the presentation of matter as 
such in the unity of the Absolute, It is maintained by many 
Hegelians that matter, time, etc,, are elements in the Absolute 
and are not dissolved in it, But to say this is one thing, and to 
show how they are retained is another. The Vi^i^tidvaita of 
Ramanuja and ^rikantha is able to show how matter forms a part 
of the Absolute. And the conception of matter as the ^akti or 
energy of the Brahman is also very significant. This idea U not to 
be found in Western philosophy. And had Western philosophy 
discovered it early, the uselessness of the controversy between 
rnateriaJism and spiritualism, mechanism and vitalism, as if they 
were absolutely opposed, would have been recognized long ago. 
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R«aUy, matter is not opposed to spirit, but is a form of the activity 
of the spirit. Islam seems to have solved the opposition by calling 
matter the habit of Allah. Matter may not be the ^hest expres¬ 
sion of the activity of spirit; but still, it is one of its expressions. 
And so it must be possible to fran^nn matter into spirit by 
changing the form of the activity- 

Of late, attempts are being made, in Western idealism, to 
understand the world in terms of imagination, etc., which are 
some of the functions or aspects of mind; and the world is said to 
be due to cosmic imagination, cosmic will, and so forth. And it is 
by interpreting the world in terms of imagination, etc., that it is 
sought to attain unity. But no such attempt was made in Indian 
philosophy. In the ^va Advaita, Siva's 5akti is said to have 
three forms, jfidnaiakti, icckd^akH and kriydiakd or consdousnesi, 
will and action. And creation is said to be due to these three. It 
may be said that this ^aivism interprets the world in terms of 
these functions of mind. But then it docs not interpret the world 
in terms of any one of them, but in the terms of all taken together. 

Further, as regards the systems which accept both identity 
and difierence, the problem of the relation between identity and 
di&rence has been raised in Indian philosophy in a >vay not 
imagined by Western idealists. It is without further reflection 
asserted in Western philosophy that the Absolute is an identity 
in difference, that the relation between the finite individual and 
the Absolute is both identity and diflerence. But the question is 
not raised to what extent they are true and in what form they 
can be true. It does not seem to be felt that here is a problem at 
all; so that some can Hi<Tni.cL< the concept summarily as a self- 
contradiction, for identity and diflerence are contradictories and 
both cannot hold true of the same two things. It is to rneet such 
objections that the Buddhist would say that the relation between 
the Absolute and the finite individu^ is neither diflerence nor 
identity. However, many Ved&ntins raise the question, and 
have given interesting answers. Bhaskaia maintains that the 
identity between the jiva and the Brahman is natural and real, 
and diflerence only due to some limiting adjuncts, which consti¬ 
tute nature. And between nature and the Brahman both identity 
and diflerence are natural and real. Thus we have a set of two 
relations here: one between the Brahman and nature and the 
other between the Brahman and the jiva. A SLRiilar,lower status is 
given to nature by the followers of Caitanya. They say thatmatteror 
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nature is an external Sakti of the Lord, while the other is an 
internal one. For Raminuja, Srikantha and other upholders of 
BhedSbheda or identity-difference, the jivas are different from 
nature; but as regards the relation to the Absolute, they stand 
alike. The difference between Nimbarka and ^lipati is signihcant 
here. Though both hold that identity and difierence are both 
natural and real between the jiva and the Brahman, Kimbirka 
hesitates to say that they are Identical in form {svarUpa). But 
Sripati holds that they can be identical even in form. This detailed 
clarification of the mixed theory of identity-difference is a feature 
not found in European idealism. 

The idea of an indeterminate and supra-rational reality is more 
gommon to the systems of Buddhistic idealism than to those of 
the Vedintic. We have said already that many scholars hold that 
the system of Sankara is more in accordance with the Upani^ads 
than the other Ved^tic systems. This may be taken as a proof 
that the Upani^ads in the main agree with the Mah|.y§jia teach¬ 
ing, though Buddhism does not accept the StuH as its authority. 
Scholars are not wanting who maintain that Buddhism as a 
philosophy originated in the teaching of the Upani$ads, though 
it was not orthodox enough to take them as its authority. Being 
bom in India in an intellectual atmosphere permeated by the 
Upani§adic ideas, Buddhism could not have been uninffuenced by 
them. But it is possible that the VedSntic system-building started 
later than, and in rivalry with the Buddhistic systems. Buddhism, 
not accepting any texts as its authority, had to satisfy the intellect. 
So its chief aim was not to find a support for its views in some 
texts, but to be consistent. This motive naturally led to the 
building up of systems of metaphysics. The vogue had to be 
followed by the Vedlmtins also, who, in spite of their SruH, had 
to satisfy reason also, But their freedom of speculation being 
hampered by their allegiance to the SruH and by their desire to 
mark off their philosophy from Buddhism, they could not, and 
did not accept an indeterminate reality which could be called only 
a fai or That, or Tathata or suchness. And when Sahkara accepted 
the supra-rational reality, he was stigmatised as a pracchanna- 
hauddha or Buddhist impostor, And even the ^aiva Advaita of 
Vasugupta and Abhinavagupta avoided a supra-rationaJ reality. 
But still having assimilated the best from Buddhism and VedSnt- 
ism, ^aAkara's system stands supreme as a wonder in the philo¬ 
sophical world. And the fact that even foreign scholars discover 
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tbe greatest ^reeraent between his teaching and that of the 
Upani^ads, gives it the h^est value even as a VedSntic systero- 

XII 

BfiAKUAN AS THE HIGHEST UNIVERSAL AND AS THE 

MATERIAL, THE EFFICIENT, THE FORMAL AND THE 
FINAL CAUSE OF THE WORLD 

If the. Brahman is the ultimate unifying principle, it must natur¬ 
ally be a universal, and indeed the highest universal. There are 
many even in India who think that this statement is absolutely 
incorrect. For the advaitins, like the Buddhists, do not accept 
the reality of jaU or universal propounded by the Naij^yikas, Sq 
to think of the Brahman as a universal, they say, is a complete 
misimderstajiding. They may not say this openly, because some of 
the interpreters of Indian philosophy who adopt this view are 
well recognised as authorities. But yet with some self-satisfaction, 
it is privately pointed out as a great blunder. But this critidsrn 
betrays only a superficial understanding of both European and 
Indian philosophy. The universal even in European philosophy 
does not always mean what the Maij^yikas mean by /4ft. The 
idea of the universal has developed, for example, in Bosanquet, 
into what he calls the concrete universal, and identified with that 
of the true individual. For him, there is only one reality, the 
Absolute; and that is the only individual. And curiously enough, 
the distinction between the universal and the individual has been 
lost in his philosophy, and the two are completely, both in con¬ 
notation and denotation, identified. This is a development that 
has already taken place; but the interpreter of Indian philosophy 
should have imagination enough to visualise further possible 
developments. The Vedantic theory of the Brahman may not 
exactly correspond to Bosanquet’s theory of the concrete nniversal. 
The Absolutes of Nimbarka and Sripati may correspond to it in 
many respects, because they are identities in difierence like it. 
But the Absolutes of the other Ved&ntins may not. Similarly, the 
Absolutes of the other absolutists, even in the West, are not 
exactly the same as that of Bosanquet. A little difference in the 
method of approach may result in a slightly different conception 
of the Absolute, But it does not prevent the Absolute feom beu^ 
the highest universal. 

!n this connection it may be noted that some of the foreign 
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interpreters of Indian philosophy are rather linguists than philo¬ 
sophers. Indeed the service done by them to Indian philosophy 
must not be underrated. The real impetus to the re-study of Indian 
philosophy comes from them. But in their interpretations they 
were led more by philological considerations than by the philo¬ 
sophical. For instance, because the two words Absolute and Brah¬ 
man have difierent etymological derivations, they may say that 
they have no correspondence in their respective traditions. When 
once a reputed scholar sets afloat an idea, it initiates a dangerous 
vogue in philosophical interpretation and creates a sort of bias in 
its favour; to abandon which requires time and much labour. Bat 
a predominantly philosophical intellect would care more for the 
philosophical than for the philological import of the terms. It cares 
more for the logical connections between ideas, the part which an 
idea plays in a system, and so forth. 

The Naiyayikas call jaH by the word sanianya also. And the 
advaitins also call the Brahman somdnya. They maintain that 
they have only one sdmanya and not many, and that is the 
Brahman. Of course, to call it the central principle does not mean 
that it is only an element in reality. It is the whole of reality and 
so aJl-compxehensive. And though it is the most compreh^sive 
universal that is not an abstraction but is the sum-total of reality, 
it is not always a system of universals and so not concrete in the 
sense of such a system. All the Vedantins maintain that it is too 
great for our thought. But some admit certain distinctions in it, 
like the jivas and nature. These are not abstract universals, 
which, by forming a system, constitute the concrete universal as 
in Bosanquet. And even those Ved^tic systems which admit 
jdU as an eternal reality, treat it as one of the distinctions retained 
in the Brahman. So the Brahman is always more than what these 
universals can be by forming a system. Thus we have in Indian 
idealism in general, not merely what may be called an idealism of 
ideas in the sense of universals, but an idealism of ideal existence 
or reality. Even in those Ved^tic systems which include joH or 
universals as eternally present in the mind of God, the Absolute 
or the Brahman taken as a whole transcends what these universals 
can constitute. 

One signihcant point is that this Absolute is conceived to be 
the material cause of the world- This conception belongs not only 
to the Vedantic but also to Buddhistic idealism. Ultimate redity, 
paramariha^atya, even as $unya, is said to be the Tath^ta- 
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garbha or the Womb oi the TalMgata, which is the source o{ 
everything. It is not only the Bhutatathata or the essential nature 
oi everything but also its source. Similarly, in the VedSntic 
systems the Brahman is not only the truth of the world bat also 
its cause. Of course, this conception of the final truth as the 
material cause of the universe, gives rise to the problem as to 
how the eternal purity and perfection of the highest truth can be 
reconciled with the process which a material cause has to undergo 
in order to prodi^e its effect. Various attempts are made to 
meet this objection, seme with the help of the concept of Maj^, 
some with that of Sahti, and so forth. And whatever that be, all 
agree that the Brahman must somehow be the material cause of 
the world. The advaitins and many other Vedintins give the 
example of gold and the ornament which is made of it. Gold is the 
material cause of all the ornaments that may be made of it; yet «, 
it is the universal that is common to all. There can be another 
universal that is common to. all ornaments and that is the uni¬ 
versal ornament, just as a chair is the universal of all kinds of 
chairs and individual chairs. The universal ornament is the 
universal of all forms that may be imposed on gold. These forms 
come and go, while gold remains the same. It is these fonns that 
correspond to the jatis of the Naij^yikas and the ideas of Plato 
as they are commonly understood. 

But from the fact ^t the Brahman is conceived as the material 
cause of the universe, it would be wrong to conclude that therefore 
Indian idealism, both Vedintic and Buddhist, is materialistic In 
its outlook. Even in European philosophy every kind of psychism 
and spiritualism for which the stufi of the universe is mind or 
spirit would be materialistic, of course not in the sense that it 
conceives insentient matter to be the ultimate reality, but in the 
sense that it conceives reality to be the material of the world. The 
ingenuity of such interpreters overshoots its mark, in that they 
forget that, even in Western idealism, reality, whatever that be, 
is conceived to be the substance of the world. However, this 
reality is not concrived simply as the material cause, but also 
as the truth of the world, its fulfilment and completion. Every 
detenninatioii of the type of the ornament has its significance in a 
particular situation, and therefore gets it through dependence on 
determinations outside itself. An ornament is not really an orna¬ 
ment if it is a part of a dung-heap. For a cock pecking for worms 
and grains, a diamond has no value. For a jackal that eats corpses, 
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the ornaments that may be left on the bodies through love and 
affection are worthless and axe no ornaments. All such determina* 
tions have their value and reality only in the totality of such 
determinations, which are intercoimected. So the truth of these 
determinations, taken each separately, is their totality; and the 
reality of any determination is the reiity of this totality. 

But now, the question would be raised whether in the totahty 
of such determinations each determination can retain its distinct¬ 
ness, Some say that it does, others that it does not. But all 
agree that the determinations, as constituting a totality or a 
systematic whole, acquire a new quality, and undergo some 
change through mutual fusion. This fusion is complete when even 
their distinctness is lost, but partial when it is retained. But any¬ 
way, we have something new, and that is reahty. This reality is 
conceived in tenns of completion or perfection. But what about 
the world we experience? Whence could it have come? As 
there can be notldng else besides reality, the world must have 
isstied from it, call the process vivaria ox panf?,&nia. We arrive at 
the peculiar idea that the fulfilment of the world is its material 
cause. 

This idea can be understood even in terms of the philosophies 
of Bradley and Bosanquet. For both, the Absolute is the highest 
universal, though it is not the abstract but the concrete. And 
that is the individual. It is the individual or concrete universal, 
because it is a system of ordinary universals. Though it is the 
highest genus, if we are allowed to use the expression, it includes 
within itself both the spedes and their differentiae. It is therefore 
all-inclusive, and so, both in connotation and denotation, it is 
wider than any of its spedes. And the things of the world imdergo 
in it so much transfusion into each other that only their distinc¬ 
tions are left and not their difierences. If that is the reality, why 
do we experience the plurality? Whence does it come? The 
Absolute is the all-inclusive and sole reality. They therefore must 
belong to it only. And as the appearances are the forms, reality 
must be their material. 

So in every absolutism, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the truth of the world is its material cause. And it b the 
highest universal and therefore the formal cause as well, “The 
formal cause Aristotle defines as the substance and essence of the 
thing. Kow the essence of a thing is given in its definition. But 
the definition is the explication of the concept. Therefore the 
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fonnal cause is the concept, or, as Plato would call it. the Idea of 
the thing. Plato's Ideas thus reappear in Aristotle as the formal 
causes/'* The Ideas of Plato are certainly ideals or norms. But 
they are also thought of as the universals that are common to all 
particulars. So Aristotle understands the particulars as embodi> 
ments of definitions. The universals are the forms which the 
particulars put on, and are therefore to be seen in all particulars. 
And as the Absolute or the Brahman is the highest universal, it is 
the ultimate formal cause. 

All the Vedantic philosophers think of the Brahman as the 
efficient cause also-^an idea not popular with the Buddhist 
philosophers because of its association with the idea of a personal 
creator, which is not acceptable to them. The Vedintins, how¬ 
ever. think that, unless the original cause is also intelligent, it 
could not have created this world, which is planned. And as there 
is only one reality, which is the material cause of the world, it 
must be the effident cause also. Some VedSintins distinguish 
between the material and the evident cause. They say that the 
latter is the Brahman, while the former is his ^akti. And there are 
differences of view about the relation between the Brahman and 
the ^akti. But anyway, directly or indirectly, the Brahman is 
both the causes. And what we regard as the highest universal and 
ideal, turns out to be the efficient cause also. 

This identification of the universal or ideal with the efficient 
cause is not foreign to European philosophy. We find it in Plato. 
Zeller writes; "The concept of Being must be reduced to that of 
Power. Ideas are described as something ‘energetic/ in the 
Phaedo, where they are made the proper and only efficient causes 
of thing s; and Still more definitely in the Philebus, where Plato 
ascribes to the h^lhest cause (by which we can only understand 
Ideas) reason and wisdom; and thence deduces the adaptation of 
means to ends in the economy of the universe. We shall also find 
that the Idea of the Good is at the same time the highest efficient 
cause, the infinite Eeason; and Aristotle, as we see from his 
writings, knew of no efficient cause as held by his master above and 
beside Ideas."* 'Tf Ideas are the only true and primary Eeality, an 
equally primary efficient cause beside and together with them¬ 
selves is impossible. They are the efficient principle that imparts 
Being to things, and as this Being is of a land tiiat can only be 

* W. T. Stace: A Cntifai Hisiory SreM p. 269, 

' PlMc 9nd tkt OUtf Aeodtmy, pp, 262-7. 
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explained by Reason working to an end, Reason must be con¬ 
ceded to them/’* “All things considered, we may say that the 
unity of the Platonic system can only be established on the 
supposition that Plato in his own belief never really separated the 
efficient from the logical cause, the Deity from the highest Idea, 
that of the Good. But it has already been shown that he identifies 
them, that he attributes efficient power and designing reason, 
sometimes to Ideas in general, sometimes to the highest Idea in 
particular. This is confirmed by the statement that in the oral 
discourses of his later life the supreme Unity is designated as the 
Good; for this supreme Unity must have been identical with 
God."* In Plato thus the highest universal is the highest ideal, 
frt<i that is the ultimate effident cause. 

Thus in Indian idealistic thought, all the four kinds of causes 
distinguished by Aristotle are identified to a greater or lesser 
extent. Buddhism does not generally have the efficient cause of 
the world; but as at least in the Viift|jiav3.da the h^est reality 
is consciousness itself, we may attribute to it efficient causality 
also, provided we do not attribute to it any personalistic signi¬ 
ficance. It is for this reason that the highest reality is also called 
the highest Dhanua or Law by the Buddhists. And this con¬ 
ception runs throughout almost the whole of Indian idealistic 
thought, both the Vedantic and the Buddhistic. Tagore regards 
the Absolute as the highest law, of which what we call natural laws 
are only rejections. Dr. Bhagavan Das regards his Absolute, the 
formula of which is ahatnetanna or I-This-Not, as the highest law 
of the universe. The idea of the ultimate reality or existence as 
the highest law, the idea of the final identity of law and existence, 
seems to be a special feature of Indian philosophy. And further, 
as this law is also the efficient cause of the world, God himself is 
the law of the universe; and so, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
law and law«gfiver are one. 


XIII 

PINAL IDENTITY OF THE UNIVERSAL AND THE 
PARTICULAR 

The idea that the universal must he ultimately identical with the 
particular is not so current in Western philosophy, It is indeed 
pointed out that the universal cannot exist apart from the 

* Plato And tfta Old»r Academy, p. 268. * Ibid., p. 285. 
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partici2}aT, that the particular is the embCMUmeut of the vmiversal. 
But it is not required that the two must ultimately be one, that 
ultimately there must be only one particular and only one uni¬ 
versal, that the same thing must be the particular and the uni¬ 
versal, and that whether we call it a particular or universal must 
be immaterial. But in Indian philosophy it is the same viewed 
from two different points of view. \^ewed as the ultimate material 
cause, we may call it the particular; and viewed as the ultimate 
formal or hnal cause, we may call it the universal. That is why 
some interpreters, like Max Muller, of Buddhist works felt that 
reality, for Buddhism, is the particular; while ethers, like Suzuki, 
noted that it is the final universal. The former rely on the 
Buddhist doctrine that joH is unreal; the latter on the doctrine 
that the ultimate reality is samaid. \VTuJe the VedSjttins call the 
Brahman samanya, the Buddhists call thdr Tathata samata. 
Samdnya is derived from sofudna, and samaid from sofna. But 
both sama and samdna mean the same. They mean equal, 
uniform, etc. So bolh the Buddhists and the VedSntins unify, in 
theii conception of the ultimate reality, the ideas of the particular 
and the universal. 

Though the idea of this identity is not very prevalent in Euro¬ 
pean thought, it is not absolutely alien to it. We know that the 
Absolute of Bradley and Bosanquet is a system of universab or 
universal judgments, and yet it is the individual, The two ideas 
are combined in the conception of the Absolute, And for this 
reason, finally, the Absolute as a system of hypothetical judgments 
turns out to be a system of categorical judgments finally. 
In Bradley's logic, no hypothetical judgment is true without 
categorical basis. But in truth, every categorical judgment is 
hypothetical. Even the singular and the p)articular judgments are 
imperfect hypothetical. If we retain the position as such, we are 
involved in a vicious circle. The truth of a categorical is a hypo¬ 
thetical, but the truth of the hypothetical depends on the cate¬ 
gorical. The solution of this difficulty lies in afiirmmg their 
identity. It may be that, after this identification, there would be 
neither the categorical nor the hypothetical jud gm ent; jm^ment 
itself may be transcended. The Absolute as an individual is its 
categoric^ aspect, and as a system of hypothetical judgments is 
its hypothetical or universal aspect. And those aspects are abso¬ 
lutely one, and do not transcend each other in the Absolute. Hence 
the Absolute is both the particular and the universaL 
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The point may be understood differently. In the ordinary 
judgment, the subject and predicate point beyond each other. 
The subject as a That contains innumerable Whats, and the 
predicate is a What that refers beyond the particular That. If the 
subject and predicate are to be a^quate to each other, then the 
whole of reality must be on the side of the subject as well as on 
the side of the predicate.* But when the subject and the predicate 
become the same, the judgment ceases to be a judgment and 
becomes the Absolute. The Absolute is unique, because the What 
here cannot refer beyond the That; so it is both a That and a 
What, that is, both a particular and a \uuversal. 

XIV 

' ULTIMATE VALUES IN EAST AND WEST 

Thus the identihcation of law with e:dstence, the universal with 
the particular, the material cause with the final forms a distinc¬ 
tive mark of Indian idealism. And this identification follows 
naturally from that of the Is with the Ought. The true Is is the 
Ought; the universal that is common to all particulars is the ideal 
for realiring which they struggle. And because the ideal reality is 
the material cause of the world, the Buddhists everything in 
the world a dharma. It is a form of the Dharmadh&tu or the 
DharmakSiya of Buddha. There is no other reality. 

If now the true Is is identical with the Ought, is there no 
difference between Truth and Goodness? Even in European 
philosophy it is admitted that the Ought comprises Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, that logic, aesthetics and ethics are all of 
them normative sciences. But in Plato, the view that the Idea of 
the Good is the highest Idea and the world has to be understood 
in its terms, is a bit ambiguous. If it means that the world has to 
be understood in terms of the ideal, we may accept it; but if it 
means that the world has to be understood in terms of one of the 
triad of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, then we cannot do justice 
to the other two. But a^in, if it means that the highest Truth is 
something which we ought to become, the meaning is in accor¬ 
dance with Indian thought; and ultimately Truth and Goodness 
would be one. In fact, all the three may be finally identical. But 
at the empirical level, they differ and therefore retain a difference 
in connotation. 

* See Bradley; Appttranei «n4 fitatity, tLa chapter on Tbougdt nad BeaHty. 
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Hie triad of norms in Indian philosophy is not Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness, but Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, sai, cit and 
anaTtda. Buddhism would not have Existence but Truth, not 
saiia but satyam, and sometimes admits Consciousness (in 
narada) and sometimes not. The HInayana sometimes does not 
admit even Bliss. Bnt we have already noted that Existence is 
really the same as Truth, and that sattd and saiyam mean the 
same. What is consequently common to both European and 
Indian idealisms is Truth or Existence. The others differ, though, 
we may say, they imply each other. For instance, Beauty and 
Goodness imply Consciousness and Bliss, and Bliss implies Beanty 
and Goodness and even Consciousness. But we may say that 
Truth implies the others also, because this Truth is not empirical 
existence but the fullness of being. However, if we combine all 
these, we shall have five: Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Consciousness 
and Bliss. And the Absoli;He answers to all the five. It is Truth, 
because it is the ultimate Existence; it is Beauty, because in it 
the particular answers exactly to the ideal; it is Goodness, because 
it is the identity of the material and the final cause; it is cor> 
sciousness, because it is the Self-consdousness, in which the 
subject and object are transparent to each other; and it is Bliss, 
because it is the experience of unity which transcends all differ¬ 
ences, it is the consummation of love, which is joy, pure and 
simple. 

The Absolute is all these; but as we approach it from different 
orders of experience, we understand it differently. When we 
approach it ^m the side of logic, we understand it as Truth; 
from the side of aesthefics as Beauty; from the side of episte¬ 
mology as Consciousness; and so on and so forth. But the Absolute 
is not all these indifferently. One criterion passes into another. 
Truth is the ideal Existence disentangled from appearances. 
Goodness is the same afhimed as the final cause. But as an Ought, 
Truth is the same as the final cause. And Beauty is the identifica¬ 
tion of the highest ideal and the particular. 

It does not follow, however, that logic is the same as ethics or 
aesthetics. At the empirical level, our experiences of truth, 
beauty and goodness are different. Each has a peculiar quality of 
its own. And because we view the Absolute from the standpoint 
of these distinct experiences, we call it Truth, Beauty, and so 
forth. Otherwise, these distinctions would not have arisen at all, 
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XV 

NATURE OF EXPLANATION 

Because Truth is an ideal Existence, we have said in a previous 
chapter that explanation is the tracing out of the ide^ in the 
actual. Explanation, as commonly understood, is the interpreta¬ 
tion of things in terms of something which is generally famUiar, 
important or self-evident. So it is sometimes reducing a complex 
to the familiar, sometimes to the important, and sometiines 
to the obvious. But what is simple may not be self-evident and 
familiar, and what is self-evident may not be simple, and so 
forth. And when we become reflective, what is simple may be 
discovered to be in need of further explanation. What is impor¬ 
tant may be important for some purpose and unimportant for 
another. This fact leads to further attempts at explanation. 
Explanation therefore has to be pushed until it reaches an Abs^ 
lute, which does not require further explanation. An Absolute is 
thus implied in the very idea of explanation. Interpretation of 
our experience in terms of what fall? short of the Absolute can 
have only a relative value. 

Explanation is sometimes said to be the fixing of the orders of 
reality and discovering the relations both within and between 
the orders. Even this idea of explanation is covered by our view. 
Explanation, according to the thesis of this work, is the tracing 
out of the ideal in the actual, the disentangling of the ideal Exis¬ 
tence from the world. The lower orders of reality are intellec¬ 
tually lighted up as we advance higher and higher in tracing out 
the ultimate reality. This advance Axes the relations between the 
orders by studying their internal structures. It is never possible 
to reduce the orders completely to a common denominator. One 
is not precisely the same as the other. Colour, for instance, cannot 
be equated to sound. But each may be co-ordinated to the other. 
Similarly, life cannot be reduced to matter, though there is some 
correlation between the two. The qualitative differences between 
the orders excludes any such reduction. But yet the whole of the 
phenomenal reality may be treated as a series or gradations of 
such orders. Some of the orders fonn a horizontal series like 
colours, sounds, tastes, etc.; others constitute a vertical gradation 
like matter, life and mind. The highest reahty is present in all 
these; it shines through all of them and confers unity on all, 

It is sometiines thought that a thing is explained when its 
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causes are mentioned. This idea, though superficially very simple, 
is not so. To point out the cause of even a particulkr thing 
involves the ennndation of a general law, whi^ is a universal 
proposition and is therefore the element of identity common to 
all occurrences. This is certainly an ideal element; and explana¬ 
tion now becomes the tracing out of this ideal element, It is an 
ideal element, not merely in the sense of a universal common to 
many particulars and picked up by thought, hut also in the sense 
that it is the perfect rational element of which the particulars 
partake in difierent degrees. 

We cannot stop with the conception of law. The idea of cause 
has become that of law. But the cause must now be understood 
to include all the invariable antecedents. As such it must be the 
totality of things- It must be the whole prior to the effect, but* 
continuous with it- the But effect cannot be different from the 
whole, and, as an antecedent of a new effect, it will be Included in 
the whole. So phenomenally considering, we may regard the 
world as contim^y advancii^ and manifesting newer and newer 
appearances. And this idea may be said to be presupposed by 
the idea of cause. The conception of an ever-advancing universe 
is closely connected with the idea of cause. 

In the above development of the idea of cause, the totality of 
the invariable antecedents is really the all-comprehensive Ahso 
lute, which forms the ultimate ground of the effect. Whether this 
Absolute is considered to be rational and an identity in difference 
or as supra-rational and non-difference, the effect must come out 
of it must be absorbed into it. Taken as a whole, the Absolute 
then is both the material and efficient caAise of the vrorld. And as it 
includes the effect also in its next phenomenal advance, we arrive 
in a different way at the Buddhistic idea that the world is not 
different from the Absolute. 

But often philosophical explanation is not given in terms of 
cause as the sum*totaI of invariable antecedents. It is often an 
interpretation in terms of something. In idealism, it is an inter¬ 
pretation in terms of the highest that we have in our experience. 
And even this highest is further sublimated and translated to a 
still higher plane. In Western philosophy, the world is explained 
in terms of delf<o&sdousness, imagination, etc. But in Indian 
philosophy, it has been, understood in terms of illusion too. The 
fashion of understanding the world in terms of illusion was set by 
the Advaita. The other systems followed it, in order to meet its 
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objections and maintain tbe reality of the world. The natural 
result is that all understood the world in terms of illusion, but 
they understood illusion difierently. So the difierences in their 
understanding of the world are due to their differently under¬ 
standing illusion and vice versa. 

XVI 

LAST QUESTION ABOUT ILLUSION 

Incidentally, we may now clear up one point. Does illusion 
necessarily imply the mistaking of one existent thing for another 
existent thing or is it the perception of something unique and 
imperceptible? Most of the Indian systems accept the former 
Alternative, while the Advaita of Sahkara alone propounds the 
latter. Though ^aAkara's own language is here ambiguous,^ the 
view of his followers is definite. We usually think that we mista ke 
one thing for another. A rope, for example, is mistaken for a 
snake. The general view is that the rope is wrongly taken for the 
snake, which was once upon a time perceived. The advaitins, on 
the contrary, maintain that the snake of illusion is not the snake 
seen somewhere else and remembered, but a unique one. We have 
seen that those who advocated the theory that the object of 
Ulnsion is an aiaukikasai or non-empirical reality admit some 
form of anyathakhyaU or the theory that in illusion we take one 
thing for another; for if a non-empirical thing is not mistaken 
for an empirical thing, we would not bave been afiected by it. 
We bave seen Kumara, the commentator on Bhoja, contending 
that even the advaitin has to accept some form of anyaihdkftySii ’, 
for, unless the anirvacaniya (inexplicable) serpent is mistaken for 
a real serpent, we would not have been lightened by it. But the 
advaitin would say that there need be no taking of one thing for 
another, We gene^y take one thing for another where both the 
things are regarded as real. I may mistake my friend A for my 
friend B, and both are real. Here it is a mistake in recognition, 
and my cognition here is definitely that of recognition. But in the 
illusion of the snake, the snake is not recognized as one seen 
previously. And so past reality is not a factor in the cognition of 
the snake. There is here no mistaking of one reality for another 
reality, In the judgment, "That is a snake," the thing seen is one, 
and the cognition docs not refer to a past reality, The seen 

* Sm tais iDtrodaetfoB to tbe finC of Cbe SraJimesOiras. 
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here is neither real nor unreal. But it affects us like a real because 
the reality of the rope shines through the snake. That is, the 
That which is the existential aspect of the roi>e is now identified 
with the snake, and for that reason the snake appears as existent 
and we are terrified. Here we neither take the rope for the snake 
nor a non>pra^atic or non'empirical snake for a pragmatic or 
empirical one, but identify the snake, which is neither real nor 
unreal, with the That, which is the existence of the rope. In the 
same act of cognition, except in the case of substance and attri> 
bute, no two realities can be identified. If the snake were real, 
that is, if the reality of the snake were different from that of the 
rope, the illusory judgment of the rope, "That is a snake,” could 
never have occurred. If. on the other hand, the snake were unreal, 
it could not have been experienced, and could not have beenT 
identified with the That. 

It may perhaps be said that it is not the snake having non* 
empirical reality that is taken for the snake having empirical 
reality, but that the non-empirical reality of the former is taken 
for the empirical reality of the latter. But this distinction intro* 
duces much complexity and confusion. We must have here, 
according to this solution, two Thats and two Whats. But our 
experience does net reveal so much complexity. And it is absurd 
to think that we can ever mistake one That for another That. So 
far as our discursive knowledge is concerned, a That by itself is 
an abstraction; and it is inconceivable that we ever mistake one 
That for another That. If it is taken along with the What, then 
we must have taken one determinate thing for another deter¬ 
minate thing. In the present case, we must have mistaken the 
noo-empirically real snake for an empirically real one. But where 
is the latter to be found ? Is it a snake that was once seen and 
remembered? But there is no factor of remembrance in the 
judgment, "That is a snake.” 

We may note a point here. A mistaken recognition too may be 
treated as an illusion. One may mistake a person A for another 
person B and make the judgment, "That is the same as A.” Here 
too there is illusion. And it may be asked; How can two realities 
A and B be taken as identical by the same act of cognition? A 
and B are both realities. They are not merely related, but related 
as the same. True, in a mistaken recognition there are two realities. 
But here the aspect of recognition is clear and definite. And 
recognition always refers to a past reality. But in the illusion of 
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the snaike there is no recognition at all. And as between'perceptual 
illusion and the illusion of recognition, the former is primary. 
Illusory recognition may be treated as based on illusory per¬ 
ception. 


XVII 

LIFE OF ACTION AND FEELING AN IMPLICATION OF 
EPISTEMOLOGY 

A general survey of the theories of truth must convince all readers 
that there can be no ready-made test which may be applied to 
each and every case of cognition in order to ascertain its truth. 
All the theories fail when the question of applying the test is 
^sed. According to the theory of correspondence, the object exists 
outside the mind; and an idea is true if it corresponds to the 
object, and false if it does not. This theory agrees with its under¬ 
lying metaphysics, that mind and matter are two disparate sub¬ 
stances. But now the difiicuJty is. How are we to know whether 
our idea corresponds to the object, if the latter is outside the 
mind and so we have no access to it? We cannot merely stop 
here. We cannot say that, though the epistemological side of the 
theory is false, its metaphysical side is true. For we have to ask 
further: How can the mind have known at all that there is 
matter disparate from itself, if it really has no access to it ? This 
question was actually raised by Berkeley, and the idea of matter 
was dispensed with. In the application of the test, the theory of 
coherence fares no better. If an idea A is to cohere with other 
ideas, then not only are these other ideas inAnite in number, but 
also the idea of the coherence of A must cohere with the rest; and 
this line of reasoning will land in infinite regress. If it is said that 
the idea of the coherence of A with the rest is revealed not by a 
different idea but by the idea of the coherence of A itself, we may 
as v'ell say that even the certainty of A is revealed throy^h itself, 
though A may be made uncertain by another idea. It is for this 
reason that the advaitins maintain that the truth of an idea is 
revealed through the idea itself, while its falsity is revealed through 
some other idea. The basic fact here is that somehow or other 
truth must be revealed through cognition itself. And if we are to 
avoid infinite regress, we have to accept that the truth of a cogni¬ 
tion must be known through the selfsame act of cognition. But a 
cognition may be rendered false by a second cognition; and so 
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any cognition is false not by itself but because of another cogni¬ 
tion. 

But here comes a difficulty. Can we ever be theoretically 
certain that a cognition will never be falsified in future ? If this 
doubt is raised, it has to be admitted that we can never be sure. 
The conditions for such surety are that the perceiving process 
must be the same as the object perceived. Evidently our percep¬ 
tions, except in the case of p^ and pleasure, are not of that 
type. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this fact ? Theoretically 
considered, there is no final truth that can be attained by our 
finite thought. Our thought is not fitted to get at final certainty. 
We must have been endowed with thought, not in order to attain 
final truth through it, but to use it for some other purpose. Man 
is not merely an epistemological being. It is being increasingly 
felt by philosophers that epistemology is not the chief branch of 
philosophy. Whitehead, for instance, maintains that truth is not 
of primary importance. Man seems to be bom not merely to think, 
but also to act and feel. Only in feeling does he have certainty. In 
pleasure, for example, the feeling of pleasure and the pleasure felt 
are identical. Generally none doubts whether one’s pain or 
pleasure is true or not. For this reason, it is self-evident. And 
whatever theoretical satisfaction we have in this world must be 
due to some connection between thought and activity on the one 
hand and feeling on the other. So this world as such must be 
regarded as not completely suited to man. He has to transform it 
in such a way as to be completely at borne in it, Fullest truth 
cannot be realized unless we are able to transfonn the world 
along with ourselves. Then the subject-object situation whl not be 
what it is in this world. All this is implied in the theory of truth. 

But what about the truth of the sdences? Are the concepts of 
matter, life, etc., on which the difierent sciences are based, false ? 
Is there no matter, is there no life } Can we not be certain that 
there is matter, that there is life? In demanding that there should 
be matter, etc., in this world apart from our understanding them, 
we seem to be like children, who want to eat their cake and have 
it too. We have already noted in a previous chapter that matter, 
etc., are not entities which we are describing but hypothetical 
formulas we are constructing. And the curious thing is that we 
demand that the thing constructed should be independent of our 
construction. We make the demand, because we feel that the 
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presupposition of our knowledge is that it discovers things and 
does not produce them. Yet, on the other hand, we have noted, 
that if things are absolutely independent of the Imowing mind, 
the agreement of out ideas to our objects cannot be explained. 
We have shown that Kant's intuitive undeistanding is involved 
in our conscious life. So matter, in one sense, must be independent 
of us, and in another must be due to a form of our own cognitive 
activity. And this form Kant calls the category, Physical 
sciences are possible, he tells us, because of these categories, Ibat 
is, physical sciences are constructions according to these cate¬ 
gories. How far is this view different from that of Levy .that 
science is a social venture? Certainly not very far. Kant would 
say that science is a venture of the transcendental ego. while 
'Levy would say, if the expression is fOlowed, of the ego. 
The Buddhists would say that the sciences along with the objects 
are the construction or the creation of the ultimate reality accord¬ 
ing to vasands or samskdras. These satnskdras constitute the 
individual, They axe the machinery that is the individual, just as 
the wheels, etc., of the watch form the watch. They are cosmic, 
racial and social, and even include the individual idiosyncrasies. 
The world of matter, for example, is a projection or creation 
according to one of these samskdras. The individual cannot but 
see matter, because it is one of his sa$riskdras. It is in this sense 
given to him, just as much as his own finilude is given to him. 
And for this reason, if he demands that matter should exist prior 
to bis knowing it, he misses it It therefore appears to be a hypo¬ 
thesis that is at once a constructed and a given fact. Matter is an 
ideal construct, and mechanism is the method of constructing it. 
That is how there is a materialistic view of the world, a spiritual¬ 
istic view of it, and so forth. Spirit in its outward vision (iaAiV- 
dr^tC) sees the world as matter; but in its inward vision {aniar- 
dr$H) matter is transformed into spirit. What is required is a 
change of vision. 

The material aspect of the world is the arena for action. That 
is why many systems, even including those of Buddhism, main¬ 
tain ^at the r^ity of the world is the vydvahdrika or pragmatic 
reality. The N3raya uses arlhakriySkdritva, or usefulness for an 
end, as the test of reality. MTiat can be the most easily trans¬ 
formed according to man's desires is matter. Life begins to show 
its individuality, but matter ejchibits little of it. Man bom in this 
world seems to be bom for action, and not for a merely contem- 
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plative life. So far as this world is concerned, theory is for action 
and action for feeling. In feeling alone is man completely at home 
with himself. In this world as it is, he does not have complete 
certainty. And in order to have it, the world has to be trans- 
fonned. So a life higher than the present one is pointed to by the 
theory of truth. Matter must be controlled and assimilated to 
spirit. When this assimilation is complete, there would be no more 
matter. Matter is an expression of the Spirit, and mechanism is 
the method or law of this expression. 


XVIII 

NATURE OF UNIVERSALS 

4 

We have seen that the vdsanis and samskdras can be cosmic, 
racial, social and individual. What we generally call the universal 
must therefore be all these. A universal that is cosmic must 
naturally have a longer and greater stability than the racial, the 
racial than the social, and so forth. And none of these can have an 
ultimate value. It is absurd to think that there is an eternal 
universal lor things like horse, chair, etc. The horse may exist on 
the earth hut not on the other planets, and that too for some time. 
The chair has come to be at one point of civilisation. Such things 
appear and disappear at certain points of time. And they need not 
have eternal universals of which they partake. The cosmic ^ezm- 
skdra of matter, according to which the material world is created, 
is certainly eternal with reference to man; but the samskatti of 
chair is what man acquires. He is himself the author of it. To 
posit an eternal universal for all these physical chairs is to un¬ 
necessarily increase the number of eternal realities. Even matter 
as a determinate universal is transcended in the £nal reality, and 
its eternity is only relative. We see no reason why spirit should 
always express itself as matter. 

To raise the question of our knowledge of a universal like chair, 
and the priority of our knowledge of the universal to that of the 
particular, and thence to conclude the etemality of the universal, 
would not be of much use. Perception, it is true, is in some sense 
a recognition; it may be often the perception of the universal in 
the particular. But the first perception of a rking cannot be 
recognition. The question whether the universal is a priori or 
a posteriori engaged the minds of European philosophers for a 
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long time. If it is said that it is a priori, the question is asked: 
How is it that a child does not know what an elephant is before 
seeing it? If, on the other hand, it is said that it is 4 posteriori, 
the problem is raised: How do we know that a particular thing is 
a chair, if we are not already in possession of the idea of chair? 
Midway between the two, Berkeley held the type theory, accord¬ 
ing to which what we call a universal is a particular taken as a 
type. Ihe universal is neither an abstraction from the particulars, 
nor an eternal reality prior to them, but a type. And so far as the 
empirical things like ^airs, tables, etc,, are concerned, Berkeley's 
theory has some cc^ency. This theory reminds us of the Naiyilyika 
theory of simanyaiak^apdpratydsaUi.* According to it, after 
perceiving a single instance of, for example, a chair, we come to 
’know of the plurality of chairs through the form which the know¬ 
ledge of chair assumes. The NaiySyika view of jaii or universal 
and our cognition of it is difierent. The jaii is known as subsisting 
in the particulars and is eternal, but this fonn need not be eternal. 
But in the cognition of plurality simply by extension from the 
particulars, there is a line of thinking that may be develop>ed 
with advantage. It is possible to treat the universal as an idea of 
indefinite plurality. The Naiyiyikas maintain that the general 
proposition in inference, for instance, “All men are mortal," is not 
obtained by a study of all particulars taken one after another; 
but after seeing the mortahty of one man, a cognition of all 
mortal men Is obtained by extension. So if it is possible to obtain 
a universal proposition of the type “All men are mortal" from the 
particular proposition “This man is mortal," it must equally be 
possible to obtain the universal man from a particular man. Of 
course, the universal would then be not the jdii, but the idea of 
indefinite pluraKty. 

When we are not prepared to accept an eternal universal like 
chair or table, our knowledge of such a universal must be a pos^ 
teriori and not a priori. But even then, the universal would not 
be an abstraction from the particulars, but an extension from the 
particulars. But tliere arc those universals which are the somsWros 
of our thought, which constitute its structure, and are the modes 
of its activity. Matter and mechanism may betaken as examples. 
These are as eternal as thought itself and disappear only when 
thought is transcended- Their eternity is naturally relative and 
not absolute. These univeisals are a priori because they belong to 

• See KMkSvatii with Mokt£v8]i, p. 46 . (Goiarati Fruitixif Press. Bomber.) 
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the Datiire of thought, and concrete matter, etc., we see are 
a priori constructs according to these universals. 

There are different kinds of this priority and posteriority. We 
may be said to have an a priori cognition of categories like matter, 
cause, etc., but not of chair, pen, etc. But both cognitions appear 
only after the first perception of the paxticuiar. But again, a 
universal like that of a horse or elephant cannot be said to be 
a priori like matter; for it does not belong to the structure of 
thought. It is of course not a product of civilization, but a product 
of natural evolution. Horses are the particularizations of a uni> 
versal that gradually formed itself in the onward process of 
evolatioD, and may transform itself into something else or 
become extinct. So its priority with regard to particular horses 
may be accepted. But with regard to our cognition of it, 
cannot be said to be conscious of it before being conscious of 
its particulars. It is as much a concept of indefinite plurality as 
that of a chair. But the universal chair is still less a priori. It is 
difficult to say, except metaphorically, that nature contains any 
samshara oi chair, according to which particular chairs are pro- 
duced. It is a product of civilization, and its universal is posterior 
to the parriculM. The samokara of the chair is formed in oui minds 
only after the particular. And as nature cannot be said to contain 
the samskera of chair, it is both existentially and cognitively 
a posUfiori. But when once the first chair is perceived, wc may 
allow some priority to the universal with reference to the other 
chairs. 

It has to be noted, however, that these distinctions are fluid and 
relative, but not hard and fast. Just as nature is considered to be 
a process of evolution, in a particular span of which the universal 
horse forms itself and expresses itself as the particular horses; 
civilization too may be considered to he a process of evolution at 
a particular point in which the chair appears and may be said to 
be the expression of the universal chair. But roan, as he is, tends 
to treat the chair as an accident with reference to him. But the 
horse, though it may be treated as an accident with reference to 
nature, is as much a product of nature as man. The plan for 
producing the horse does not originate in his mind like the plan for 
producing a chair. Nature might have come across the former plan 
quite as accidentally as the man who made the first chair must 
have come accidentally on its plan. And in this sense, the plan 
may be treated as u priori. But yet the foimer plan, that is, of the 
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horse, belongs to nature; and the latter is only a concept. We are 
disposed to treat the foimer as real, while of the latter we say 
that it is only an idea. Hence while noting the fluidity of these 
distinctions, we have to admit their plausibility also. 

XIX 

COKPORMATION OF THE IDEAL TO THE REAL 

In Indian philosophy, the conformation of the ideal to the real is 
not a problem at aU. Particularly in the idealistic philosophies, 
the ideal reality is regarded as creative and as the material cause. 
And in every theism too where God is regarded as omnipotent 
and creative, the conformity of nature to the ideal does not give 
‘rise to a problem. The world comes out of the Brahman and 
returns to it. Conformity of tlie two is therefore beyond doubt. 

In all philosophies where a difference is made between the 
actual and the ideal, existence and reality, reality and value, and 
so forth, the problem of the conformity is almost insoluble. But 
when the ide^ is viewed no longer as different from the actual, 
but as the true actual or true existence, the problem vanishes. 
Nature must conform to the ideal now, because the ideal is its 
truth, its essence. And every thing does but conform to its essence. 
If it does not, it ceases to be itself. 

In European philosophy, the difficulty of recondiing the 
natural with the moral law was felt by Kant, because neither God 
nor the transcendental ego was conceived by him as creative. Of 
course, God was assigned the intuitive understanding, but it was 
regarded as only a regulative ideal and not as constitutive. This 
defect was removed later by Fichte and other post-Kantians, The 
ideal was regarded not merely as a presupposition of our experi¬ 
ence, but as much more than that. But later, Hegel felt worried 
svhen he found that the world was not' through and through 
rational; for the fact came into conflict with his enunciation that 
the rational is the real and the real rational. But this difficulty 
is actually due to an inconsistency in his conception. The 
Absolute as the ultimate truth he regards as the real. But he 
still dings to the idea that the world as it appears to the finite 
intellect is equally real. The Absolute is the ultimate reality 
as disentangled from the world. But yet the world appears rei 
because the reality of the Absolute shines through it. Hegel 
is thinking that the explanatory principle is expected to include 
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the material to 1?e explained. But if the principle is to include the 
latter, there would he nothing left to be e3q)lamed. As we have 
said, the principle is what is traced out in the latter; and though 
it gives unity to the dive^ent material, it does not include it as 
such. The all<omprehensiveness of the Absolute means that, at 
the level of the Absolute, the world is transformed and becomes 
one with the Absolute, and not that the Absolute includes the 
world as such. The confonnation of the world to the Absolute 
then, means that it is capable of being transformed and made one 
with the Absolute, but not that it is already one with the Absolute. 
When we say that nature conforms to the moral ideal, we do not 
mean that the moral ideal is actually realized in nature, but that 
nature can be moulded in a way that agrees with the moral ideal. 
And as regards the theoretic^ confoimation, it is the presence of 
the ideal in our actual, and not the complete equality of the two. 

XX 

THE ABSOLUTE AND SUPERPOSITION 

If the actual appears to be real because of the presence of the true 
existence shining through it, if the true existence or reality is the 
ideal, whence then does the actual come? What is its relation 
to the true existence ? ^afihara teUs us that it is sup>eTimposition. 
Others tell us that it is the transformation of the 

ideal. If it is asked, how can the ideal remain intact if it undergoes 
transformation? they say that the ideal as an agent has a power 
and the world is a transformation of this power, not of the 
ideal itself. But Safikara and his followers hnd it difficult to under¬ 
stand how to differentiate between an agent and his power in that 
way, and say that we cannot take half a fowl for cooking and 
allow the other half to lay eggs. 

If the ideal is present in the actual, does it exist just as things 
exist in a box? The relation is certainly more intimate. The ideal 
is what makes the actual appear as existent; it is the latter's 
existential aspect or aspect of reality. The actual is therefore 
a form superposed on the ideal. The i^al appears as the actual: 
existence or reality appears as a form. The Absolute appears as 
the world. The latter is an expression of the Absolute. But this 
expression does not affect the Absolute. It may express itself in 
one way now and in another the next. And it remains unperturbed 
and full. But if the Absolute is the real, what axe we to say of the 
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world ? It is of course the expression of the Absolute, its appear¬ 
ance. Reality shines through it, and makes it appear as real. But 
when we experience this appearance, we do not see this Absolute. 
This means that we do take the appearance by itself. And if the 
Absolute is real, then the appearance is neither real nor unreal. 
The relation thus between the Absolute and the world is neither 
positive nor negative. This is akin to the view we came across 
while discussing the ideas of the LankAvatdra, according to which 
the world is neither identical with the Alaya nor difierent from it. 
The idea of superposition implies this relation. 

But still as an ideal to be attained by the individual through 
real efiort, the Absolute is positively related to the world. It is 
the fulfilment of the finite, its completion. And as aa ultimate 
presupposition, it is absolutely depended upon by the finite. But 
in the reverse direction this absolute dependence does not hold. 
The Absolute does not depend upon the world, as the world 
depends upon the Absolute, The existence of the world is the 
existence of the Absolute. But the existence of the Absolute is not 
that of the world. So the relation between the two in the direction 
from the Absolute to the world is negative, not in the sense of 
opposition but in the sense of indifierence. The idea of super¬ 
position covers both the positive and the negative relations. This 
does not mean that the Absolute is both identical with, and difler- 
ent from the world, For at the level of the Absolute the world 
does not exist. It is completely transformed, and is not to be 
distinguished from the Absolute, It is only for our philosophy, for 
our intellect, that there are two moments, positive and aegative- 

XXI 

KINDS OF WHOLES AND KINDS OF RELATION BETWEEN 
PARTS AND WHOLES 

The significance of the idea of superposition {adhyasa) can be 
best understood from another side. As the Absolute is said lo be 
all-comprehensive, it is regarded as a whole. But what kind of 
whole is it ? There are many kinds of wholes. Roughly, we may 
take three: the aggregate, the mechanical whole, and the organic 
whole. In an segregate the parts are absolutely independent of 
each other, both functionally and existentially- That is, they can 
exist and function separa^y from each other. The whole is 
therefore a loosely knit totality of the parts, and is completely 
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dependent on them. The Absolute certainly is not a whole in the 
sense of an a^regate. It is not a mere totality oi the manifold. 

In a mechanical whole, as in a watch, the parts depend on each 
other functionally, but are independent existentially. In order to 
function as parts of a watch, they must form that particular 
whole. And through mutual interaction and dependence they set 
the watch going. But when separated, though they do not perform 
those functions, they do not cease to exist. But the whole here, as 
in the above case, is completely dependent on the parts, though 
of course the parts are partially independent of the whole. The 
whole has no existence apart from the parts. It has no distinct 
nature or quality of its own. Therefore the Absolute cannot be 
understood as a whole of this kind. It can control the parts. The 
finite things depend upon it for their very existence. 

In an organic whole, the mutual dependence of the parts and 
the whole is complete. The parts of an organism when separated 
rot and cease to exist. Indeed, they do not enter absolute non¬ 
existence, because there is no such thing as absolute non-existence. 
But we easily see the difierence between the brass wheel of a 
watch when taken out of the mechanism and a part cut ofi from 
an animal. The latter not only ceases to function but also to exist. 
And the organic whole begms to show a peculiar sort of indivi¬ 
duality. When some parts are removed from an organic whole, it 
tries to a certain extent to replace them, grow them, or create 
them out of itself. But in spite of this assertion of its uniqueness, 
the organic whole is completely dependent on its parts, just as 
much as the parts of it are dependent on the whole. The whole 
here possesses an individuality or uniqueness not exhibited by Che 
previous wholes. It even shows certain signs of priority to the 
parts, in that it tries to replace some of them. But this is not yet 
very marked. It can be so, only when the whole can exhibit 
sufficient freedom from the parts. Organisms show some freedom, 
but it is too slight. As examples of organic wholes where even 
that much oi freedom is not found, may be taken the aesthetic 
wholes like painting and sculpture. A painted picture or statue 
cannot by itself replace the parts if lost, and loses its aesthetic 
quality. Similarly, the parts too when separated from the whole 
lose it. However, the Absolute cannot be taken merely either as 
an aesthetic whole or as an organism. It is absolutely free from 
its parts, which freedom is not characteristic of the organic whole. 
Though the world is dependent on the Absolute, the Absolute is 
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not dependent on the world. Appearances come and go; bnt the 
Absolute remains complete and perfect. But whence do the 
appearances come, and where do they go ? They issue iorth trom 
the Absolute, and into it they enter. So the Absolute produces 
the world out of itself, and absorbs it into itself. It is always full, 
notbii^ is added to it by creating the world. Yet the world is 
there on it. The relation between the two cannot therefore be 
organic. It is, ^abkara would say, the relation of superposition.^ 
The creation of the world by the Absolute is the superposition of 
the world by the Absolute upon itself. 

It is true that at the level of the Absolute there is no world. To 
speak of a relation between the world and the Absolute is, for 
that reason, meaningless. But in spite of this fact, the Absolute 
IS regarded as the ultimate cause, both material and efficient, of 
the world, And though the advaitin refuses to call it a parinatnu 
kdrai^d, he is not very much opposed to calling it a uivoftaifardifA, 
To regard the Absolute as a cause of the world, whatever kind of 
cause that may be, is to relate it to the world. For, though our 
intellect realizes that it is absurd to ask about the nature of the 
relation between the Absolute and the world, it still cannot resist 
the temptation to invent and define a relation between the two. 
And if we are to think of a relation, we have to think of it as 
having that peculiar connotation of one-sided dependence. The 
Absolute as the vivartakdrana is the cause' that superposes the 
world upon itself. It is the cause that is completely prior to its 
parts, creates them out of itself without itself being affected by 
the creation, and in a way can set itself against its own parts. 

XXI! 

SPIRITUAL WHOLES AKD THE RELATION OF 
SUPERPOSITION 

While the idea of mechanical unity is applicable to matter and 
that of organic unity to life, that of a superposing unity is appU- 
cable to mind. Mind create one idea after another out of 
itself, It is the unity of all the ideas, feelings, emotions, etc., that 
are said to belong to mind; and yet it is a unity that is conscious 
of itself, and can set itself against its own parfs. It is quite con* 

• For ft more detailed presentation of this pmot, see the author's Presidflfttwd 
Address to the Logic ftod hfetapthysics Section oi the Jadbaa Philosaplaical 
Coegi^. 19^. 
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sdous o! its own freedom. But an organic unity is not capable of 
doing so. Because of this diflerence, tbe idea of an organic unity 
is inadequate to express the nature of zoind. Mind may be regarded 
as a whole, hut it is a whole that can consciously oppose itself to 
its parts, that produces the parts out of itself and absorbs them 
into itself, and in all this process retains its original unity. The 
hnite mind may not exhibit so much freedom from the parts as 
the Absolute does from the world. Yet the difierence is a difference 
of degree. 

Between the whole as an aggregate, which is just the totality of 
its parts, and the Absolute which is prior to, and independent of 
its parts, there aie dirierent degrees of dependence and indepen- 
dence between the parts and the whole. In the lowest kind of 
whole, the parts are absolutely independent of the whole and the' 
whole is completely dependent on the parts, while in the highest 
the parts are completely dependent on the whole and the whole 
absolutely independent of the parts. As we advance higher and 
higher, tlU parts become more and more dependent on the whole 
and the whole acquires greater and greater priority to, and 
independence of the parts. In the lowest, the parts are everything 
and the whole hardly impresses itself as a unity. In the highest, 
the parts hardly appear as parts of the whole. The whole has a 
distinct individuality of its own apart from the parts, which are 
superposed on it and do not constitute it. 

XXIII 

FINAL GOAL OF INDIAN IDEALISM 

It is towards such freedom of spirit that Indian idealism points. 
Reality is the whole, hut it is absolutely free from its parts. Yet 
the parts are not diflerent from the whole. They have no existence 
apart from it. Their existence is its existence. That is why examples 
like the sun and its reflections, water and its waves, are given 
both by the VedLita and Buddhism. By some this freedom is 
interpreted to he negative, the freedom to be aloof, the freedom 
to escape from the material world and its values. Though it is not 
impossible to interpret a few of the ancient writers thus, almost 
all contemporary writers stress freedom by conquest and assimi¬ 
lation. Spirit is to be free, not by escaping from matter, but by 
transformiag and assimilatii^ it to itself. This conquest of matter 
is the most marked in the philosophies of Auiobindo and Iqbal, 
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tho^h the former is the more sober of the two. It is a mistake to 
think that this exhortation to conquer matter and assimUate it, 
is new to Indian philosophy and is an importation from the West, 
Only the Advaita of ^ahkara and Buddhism in general may be 
interpreted to preach a negative attitude to the world. But all 
other systems, including the Advaitas of Shaivism and Vai^^avism 
preach transformation and sublimation of matter. But for some 
reason or other, probably because of their sectarianism, they do 
not appeal so strongly to the Indian intellect as the Advaita of 
$aikkara did. But it is, on the other hand, to he ungrateful to the 
West to say that Western thought has no part to play in this 
change of tone and stress in the philosophies of the contemporary 
thinkers. It helped, and uill help in future too, to bring into 
prominence those idealistic systems which preached not an 
escape from the world, but its transformation into spirit. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


It is not DOcessaiy to know these d&tes for the purpose of understanding 
end eppredeting the eigument of Che book, which is written in response 
to suggestions many who often found it difficult to disentangle 
the philosophical ideas the historicnl and philological material 
in the works of the orientalists. In India philosophical schools and 
systems did not develop generally out of one another, but simul* 
taneously through mutual criticism. The only e>xeption is Buddhism, 
in which we find a discernible historical growth of ideas and schools, 
the old schools continuing to exist along with the old ones. An attempt 
was made by M9dhavScaiya, in his Sarvadafianasa^aha, to sh^ 
that his own philosophy, namely, the Advaita, was a development 
out of the rest. But the development be showed is only a logical 
development, not chronological. HaribbadrasQri's Sarvadariana 9 <i? 
mucchaya is a somewhat similar attempt. However, the following table 
may be of interest. The dates of ancient Indian philosophers cannot 
be escact; and scholars are not unanimous. Sometimes the results of 
their historical research difier by one or more centuries. 

Abhinavagupta—loth century a.d. 
al Gazali"—13th century a.d. 

Appaya4^rita>-A.n. 1600. 

A^ga—4tb century A.n. 

Afoka, Emperor of India—3rd centmy B.c. 

Aivagho$a—ist century A.n, 

B 9 daxaya^.a, author of Brahmas^as or Ve 4 dnlasQtras~^i.U, uncer¬ 
tain—any time between 500 b,c. and a.d. 400. 

Bhgavad^ui^oo b.c.-a.d. 200. 

Bhiskara-^9th century a.d, 

Bboja-—loth century a.d. 

Bphadirariyaka Upanind'^th century B.c. 

Buddha-^o B.c. 

Caitanya— 15th century a.d. 

Gautama, author of Nyfy&t<Uras^^cio b.c.^oo b.c. 

Harivarmar»-'3rd century a.d. 

Knaj^a Schools—from the 3rd ceirtury B.c. 

Jalaiuddin Rnmt— 13th century a.d. 

KsDada, author of doo BX.-500 B.c. 

Kaniika^ist century a.d. 

Kapila, founder of SSAkhya, earlier than Svatihsiiara Upani$ad of 
4th century b.c. 

Kathdvattku —200 s.c. 

Ladk&iAiSra 4th century a.d. 

MadhosOdana— a.d, z6oo. 
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MAdhva—13th ceotury A.D. 

Mahavtra, founder of Jainism—6th century b.c. 

MahSy&oa compilations—200 b.c.-a.d. 200. 

Maitreyanltha, founder of Vijfiana^ilda or YogJcSra—date uncertain— 
seems to be earlier than t^agarjuna. 

Menander— 4 nd century B.c. 

MohaxQXDdd—6th cent^ a.d. 

N£g£rjuna, author of M&ihyamhak 5 rihas^- 2 Ti^ century a.o. 
Nimbirka—13th century a.d. 

PSficarlUa—as old as Vaispavism— 5th century s.c.—'Agamas seem 
to date from ist century bx- 

F^upata-^s old as ^vism—5th century b.c.—A gamas seem to date 
from lat century b.c. 

Pataiijali, author of YogasiUras —2nd century a.d.— but ideas seem 
* to be far older. 

Praj^pdrantii 4 s —100 B.c.-a.d. ioo. 

* Fr^kSiatman, author of PancapadikavwaTaiiyt —a.d. zaoo. 

Riminuja—nth century a.d. 

Rgveda (early)—2000 B.c. 

^ahkara^ 4 th century a.d. 

$Tfbai$a—AD. 1200. 

Srikantha —a.d. 1300-A.D. 1400. 

Sripati—z6th century (^) A.D. 

Vicaspati —a d. 900. 

Vallabha—15th century a.d. 

Vaiubaodhu—4th century a.d. 

Vaiu^pta—9th century a.d. 

Vijdinabhiksu, author of SankJtyasiiiras —13th century a.d. 
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abSJhyaivain, nonouxtradictormess. 

Sbhisa, appearance. 

abhiva, negatioD, negative. 

abhSi;apadartha. negative entity. 

abhe^, non'difiereoce. 

acSryas, teachers, examples oi good conduct. 

Sdhdra, locus, basis, support. 

Sdkarahiraifa, supportii^ cause. 
adhikara^, locos, basis, support. 
adhifthana^ana, see SdkSrakdraifa. 
adhyisa, illusion, super-impositioTi, superposition. 

Advaiia, Hon-dualism. * 

Agofnas, Scriptures, generally sectarian scriptures as distinguished 
from the Sndi or Veda, which is a non-sectarian scripture. 
akhyaU, noc-oognition, absence of cognition. 
aUukiha, ncn-empirical. 
ai<iukika4iU, non-empiiical being. 

Alaya, non-perishing. 

Alaya, Receptacle, Storehouse. 

anaitnS, no'SeU, non-self, unreality of the self. 

anirvacaMya, inexplicable. 

animicantyaliJtyiiivida, doctrine that the object of Illusion is inex¬ 
plicable as either real or unreal. 
ani4MMarai}a, inner instrument, inner sense, mind. 
anyaikdkhyStivSda, doctrine that the object of illusion is a real object 
mistaken for another real object. 
aparok^snuhhiUi, direct or iminediate experience. 
apraiisaftkJ^i, ignorance, non-cognition. 

apOrt^^kf^dttvida, doctrine that illusion is due to (the same as) 
incomp^te cognition. 
ortMdpaUi, post^tion. 
asamav^dkSrana. relational cause. 
asai, noQ-bemg, unreality, non-existence, falsity. 
osatkMySUvSda, doctrine that the object of illusion is unreal or non¬ 
existent. 

^ooa, impurity. 

Siraya, locus, support, basts. 
a^uddha, impure. 

aiHr^eUd, non-emptiness, non-indetenninateness. 

ShnafthydUvada, doctrine that the object of illusion is Che perceiver’s 
own self or mind. 

avaccfuda, limitation, determination, determinant. 
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avAsiha, condition, st&tc. 

avasiu. nou-«ntity, unreality, falsity. 

Avidya, Nesdence, Ignorance, sometiznea equated to M&yS. 

avij^pa, jgnorajice, the unconsdoua. 

avySkriA. unznanifest, 

fyoiana, base, ioimdation, dwellmg place. 

bhdva, positive, the positive. 

bkavapad^ha, positive entity, 

bheda, difference, distinction. 

hhedobheda. di£ference‘CUJn<identity. 

bhidSbhtdavadin, upholder of difference>cum«identity. 

hho^Aiahti, energy as the object of enjoyment. 

bhchtria)tti. energy as tbe enjoyer. 

Brahman, Infinite, Great. Absolute. Ultimate Reality. 

hhrama, illusion, error, hallucination. 

bhranii, see bhrama, 

bcfdhi, enlightenment, knowledge. 

Buddha, Enlightened. 

Buddhakaya, body of Buddha. 

buddht. reason, intellect, understanding, intelligence. 

fiiUa, mind. 

dariana, sight, perception, vision, view, philosophical system. 
dhainma, see dharma, 

dhanna, law, nature, rule, ideal, norm, quality, entity, truth, element, 
category. 

Dharmadhdtu. the original Law or Dbanna, tbe Absolute Dharroa. 
Dharmak^a, the body of Law or Dhanna. 

dharmanaxToimya, selflessness or esseocelessness of tbe objects of tbe 
world. 

dhaUi, ore, element. 
dhydna, meditation. 

doctrine of karma, doctrine that human action bears necessary fruit. 
drst*> view. 

duhkka. pain, suffering, misery. 

Dvaila, Dualism. 

Dvait^vaiia. dualjsm<um-non>dualism. 
guva. quality. 

icchdiaJUi, energy as desire or will. 

Tiitara, God, Cosmic Person, lower Absolute. 

joH, universal, genus. 

jiva, individud, finite self, empirical sdi. 

jnanaiahU, energy as knowle<^ or consciousness. 

kaficuMas, sheaths, fetters. 

kara^, instrumental cause, instrument. 

kdrarjA. cause, reason. 
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kama. actioD, latent stage which ethical action enters ontU tmctiiica- 
tion. 

khySH, cognition, knowledge. 
kUias, affections, mental impurities. 
kriySioHi, energy as activity. 
momenUiy. 

K^lfasiha, He who (that which) lives in the mass or unitary state, 
see Saksl. 

laksana. deHmtion, quality, mark. 
laukika, empirical. 

mSihyamihi, middle-pather, upholder of the doctrine of the mean or 
roiddle path. 
maids, impurities. 
manas. mhld. 

mantra, incantation. « 

marga, path, way. 

M&ya, the mysterious, m3^tery, the inexplicable, illusion. See Avidya. 
miihya, illusion, error, hallucination. 
mo)t^a, see mukti. 

mukii, salvation, liberation, emancipation, spiritual realuation. 
itairilmya, selflessness, essencelessness, natorelessness. 
nSma-iUpa, rtamto and form, rrAnA and matter. 
nastika, nihilist, negativist, atheist. 

without own oature or essence. 

mhsvabhavaid, natuielessness, essencelessness, emptiness of indi¬ 
viduality. 

mmiUakira^, efficient cause. 

niradMft^na, without a locus, support or basis. 

niradkisfanabhrama, illusion without a real basis. 

niranw^a, non-relational. 

fiirguM, quality-less, iudetenninate. 

mrodMa, cessatioiL 

ninapa, peace, non-agitatioD, salvation. 
mrvikalpa, indetemunate. 
pada, word. 

padartha, meaning of a word, conc^t, eatery, entity. 
paramatiM, atom. 

paramarthasat, ultimate being, absolute reality. 
paramirthasaiya, ultimate truth, absolute truth. 
paramdrihikasaOd. noumenal existence, essential existence, ultimate 
being. 

paramitd, virtue. 

paraianira, conditional, conditioned, rdative. 
parikaipita, imaginary, imagined, fabricated. 
pttnnSma, change, transformation, evolution. 
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parini^pmna, absolute, ultimate, £u)al. 

iiraj^i, kaowled^, \9isdom, hig^ knowledge accordii^ to BuddJiisin, 
but reason or intellect accordii^ to orthodox schools. 
prakSra, form, detenrunant, detenmnation, universal. 

Primeval Matter, Nature, 
valid sources or instruments of knowledge. 
prSUbhosika, seeming, apparent, illusory, hailudnatory. 
frSlihhasikasaUd, seeming existence, apparent existence, illusory 
existence, hallucinatory existence. 
pratibimJxK, reflection. 

’praHsankhyS. knowledge, cognition. 

pratttyasamutpada, dependent origination, causation as occasioning. 

praiyabhijna. recognition. 

pravr^. kinesis, outward*going activity, 

^Ud^aia, person according to Bnddhi^, physical body according to 
Jainism and other schools. 

pudgaianairdlmya, selflessness of personality, essencelessness of soul 
or self. 

Purusa, Person, Self, same as Atman, Cosmic or Universal Person or 
Self. 

Qismat, Fate. 
rcpa, form, matter. 

sadadhi^Aona, having a real entity as the basis or locus. 
sadadhi^th^nabkrama, iUusion with a real object as its basis. 
sagt*9a, having qualities, determined, determinate, qualified. 

SdM^. Witness, the unaffected perceiver of the actions and enjoyments 
of the jlva or empirical individual. 

$aJUi, Exaxgy, Power, often identified with the feminine aspect of the 
Absolute or God-bead. 

satnddhi, trance, concentration, meditation, collected or integrated 
state of mind or personality. 

samananiarapreUyaya, dependence on the immediate antecedent, 
causation as su^ dependence. 
sdmdnya, universal, common character. 

samdttyMt^OM pratydsaUi, contact characteriaed by the universal, 
contact through the luiversal (contact of the mind with the plnrality 
of denotation through the universal contacted in one object, similar 
to the contact of the whole denotation of a word through its 
connotation). 

samaid, sameness, equality, equanimity. 

zamavfyikdritiyt, material cause, the kind of causality that is said 
the Naiyiyikas to exist in a substance in its relation to quality 
and activity also in the individual in its relation to the universal. 
The same causality is said to exist la the parts in their relation to 
the whole. 
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sampradoya, traditioo. 

samsara, world, empirical existence, fiow, flux. 
smakaras, impreasions, see wsokas. 
satnskria, compcunded. 

soMudaya, ori|;inatioD, birth, coming into being. 
satm^i, empirical world. 
samvriisat. empincal being, relative being. 
sofHvtiisaiya, empirical truth, relative truth. 
sonata, aggregate, aggregation, combinatioQ, compound. 
sa^hStavada, doctrine that causation is only aggregation, involving 
no transformation, 
everything. 

the all^experiencer, omniscient. 
sasrava, having impurities, impure. 
iahatavidin. etemaiist. 
sat. being, existence, reality. 

saMiyitsvada, doctrine that the object of illusion is real. 
satJiiyavSda. doctrine that the efi^ is existent before its birth. 
saUa. being, existence, reali^. 
saUva ($ 0 ^), being, existent, the real, purity. 
safyam. truth, reality, existence, being. 
sairtfutipa, determinate, having a conceptual form, 
aggregates. 

smdrias, traditionalists, the orthodox. 

smrris, remembered texts as distinguished from iruiis or beard texts. 
The are the ethical codes and the epics, including the 

BhagavadgUe. 

^riui, Veda, Scripture, the beard text. 
iuddha, pure. 

SHnya, Void, Vacuity, that which is empty of determinations. Indeter¬ 
minate, Inexplicable. 

knower of the Sunya. 

HlnyakAySiivdda, doctrine that the object of illusion is iHnya or void. 
iiinyatd, emptiness, vacuity, inexp^cability. 
svaihdva, own being, own essence, own nature. 

svalak^na. unique, peculiar, that the mark or definition of which refers 
only to itself. 

own form, own nature. 

svar{kpal4ii^aifa, essential quality or mark, that the definition of which 
is its own form. 

SMtarahhinna, different from the others, that which is different from 
all the others. 

tanmdtras, subtle elements, those which axe only themselves, ultimate 
potential forms of gross elements. 
tarka. argument, logic, reasoning. 
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taiastha. acddental, indifferent, una:Recting. 
takistka lak^yfa. accadental mark or quality. 
iatha, thus. such. 

Tat3%dgaia, one who has reached Thusness or the Thus, a title of 
Buddha. 

tathaii, thusness, the Thus. 
laihyam, truth, what is thus. 

tattvam (ftfhrom), thatness, the That, category, reality. 

M(.h£d<iiadin, upholder of negativism, oegativist, annihilatjonist. nihilist 
vpadanaharoff^, material cause. 

lipadhh, conditions, limitations, also used by the NySya in the sense 
of a mere concept or conceptual form. 
vada, argument, doctrine, theory. 
vasand. flavour, impression. 

object, entity, reality. 
vidyi, knowledge. 

mind, consciousness. 

vijdnomj&da, doctrine that reality is mental or mind only. 
vijUapU. see vijUana. 

vikaJpd, image, concept, false concept without a corresponding object 
according to Yoga, detennination, determinant, form given to 
cognition. 

vikdra, change, affection, modification, agitation, disturbance. 

vipaJta, effect, result, ch^e. 

v^Miryaya. see bhratM. 

viie^a, particular, peculiarity, determination. 

vi4c?a^, quality, character, determinant. 

ViiispSdvaita. Non-dualiara of the qualified or determinate Brahman, 
qualified Non-duaJism. 

vivatia, change or transformation without bemg affected, appea r ance. 
vivartakdrSna, cause unaffected by change. 
vrtti, function, act, epistemic act. 

vrUijndna, knowle^ obtained through act of mind, cognition in which 
mental action is involved. 

vydvakdrikasaitd. the world of action and communication, pragmatic 
existence, empirical reality. 
yana, vehicle, conv^ance. 
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Selltf*. H. W.. 36 
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Shah, Sisdsx Iq,bal Alt 375 ieH. 
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242.231 foL, 282 
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239, 223 
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in Mah&ytaa. 230. 231 loL, 237, 
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is Savina, ^ 4^3 

Suponcns. 303 foL. 390 lol., 398 foL 
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